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PREFACE 


It is said tliat there is a publishing house 
in New York which rcciuirei « preface disiincl- 
ly explaining the pur|Ki«c and cunlciits of the 
IkkiW. This volume lias no p»i»jH»ac. and its 
contents must s|wak for themselves. If any 
one has an interest in autographs, he may 
raid these isiges; if he Ims m»t, no iireface will 

The liindlv Ik Marvel, in lus .Imeficow 
lAtmb unti /.efter.r, l.s cruel einHigh to refer to 
the seeking of uutograplis as ' that dreadful 
fever ’ The reiiuirk is only one of those con- 
ccssiofts to |Mipular prejudue. a (•andenng to 
the public obhipnty of judgment, in which 
wise men somcliines indulge without any seri- 
ous pur|si«e. and for which they w«»uld be 
sorry if they |aitisetl to reflect. The mere fmid* 
ntrss for autographs lias nothing dreadful or 
feverish alniut it, l*ro|ierly hsitcrcfl and culti- 
vated, it is one of the most gentle of eniotimis. 
'Ihe true collector ought not to be vilified lie 
cans*.' the niethisls of tiseudo - collwtors are 
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often objectionable. One might as well cen- 
sure the innocent collector of coins because 
some over-enthusiastic individual occasionally 
resorts to the strenuous expedient of assault 
and batterj”-, or highway robbery, in order to 
increase his store. Really, I have no apologies 
to make for my amiable tribe. When such 
men as Dr. Emmet, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and Mr. John D. Crimmins collect autographs, 
we humble persons may not be ashamed to 
follow in their footsteps — hand passibus acquis. 

In the Connoisseur of October, 1901, Henry 
Thomas Scott writes concerning “Rational 
Autograph Collecting,” and expresses the opin- 
ion that interest in the subject and the number 
of collectors “steadily increase.” I hope that 
it is true, and, if it be true, there may be some 
who may find something to appeal to them in 
these notes and jottings, made in the leisure 
intervals of a professional life. 

Adrian H. Joline. 

New York, 1902. 
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MEDITATIONS OP 
AN AUTOGHAPH COLLECTOR 




MEDITATIOHS OF 
AH AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR 

I 

I T is a pleasant thing to sit here, this rainy 
afternoon, with the books and the "collec- 
tion” close at hand. I have certainly been 
arranging that collection for ten years, and it is 
not arranged yet. If these things continue to 
increase in numbers I shall have to resort to 
the methods of that old opium- swiller. De 
Quincey — ^lock the door, abandon the accumula- 
tions, and seek a new lodging where I may begin 
all over again. I believe there is a tribe of Ind- 
ians somewhere in Alaska who have the pleas- 
ing custom of burning their wigwams when 
they find that their goods and chattels are be- 
coming oppressively overcrowded, and starting • 
life afresh, unburdened by personal property. 

I think I will go to Alaska and collect totem- 
poles. A distinguished Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, now deceased, used to 
collect almanacs, even those of Ayer and Josh 
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Billings. Why he did it I cnniiot inuii:inr. 
for he never made a joke in lu.s life; he wa-s aa 
dry as the pages of the Annals of Vungrrss or 
of my own Dictionary of Atrmican 
Biography. But one must collcit something, 
even postage -stam|)8 mid book • piates. Wlwi 
said tltet man is an animal which collects? It 
must have been Andrew Lang, for las .sajs iii<wt 
things nowadays. 

Doubtless the "profane vulgar " consider n». 
and all other individuals of my autt*|frji|ihdnmt 
ing species, as members of tlic common h*Tilc 
of semi-lunatics who gather birds’ eggs, butter 
flies, hotel-paper, tea-cups, and Japntiesc swonl. 
guards. They think that I carry about with 
me a gilt-bound volume and a.sk luck 
nates to write their names in it. I Imvc nlw »vs 
had a notion that the bixika whicli the S»b\ I 
brought to Tarquinius Priscus were wlmt are 
known as "autograph books." such ns are 
thrust in these days under the noses of senators 
and generals. They .suppasc tiuit I send leiirfs 
to statesmen and authors, rec]ucsting the favur. 
etc., etc., and enclosing stam{} fur re|ily. VVlwfi 
they wish to be particularly kind, ihev tear tJw 
signature from some letter or cl.H-uinent of an 
eminent per.son and present it to me. Tu 
a faimliar, conternfK)raneou,s l«K utiun, i( „ir 
to reflect that, in Uie mind.s of the muliiiiatc 
a 
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the achoni-i;irl with her iwrni^hcKik ntid tlw 
fiend with hia awful album arc nil of a 
piece with m»t It ia exastieratinK. but one 
must exercise patience and self’Conlitd evim 
when friends give symimthixing looks, and 
smile as who should say, **h is an iimiable 
folly.** 

Tlwrre is, howevmr, csie evil thing about the 
otherwise lutmtlois habit ttf outogra{ili ccdlect* 
ing. It fosters envy, liatrctl. malice, and all 
uncliaritabtenois. When I glance over the 
other man's collection and find tlmt he lias so 
much better sficciitiens tlian mine, and even 
several which I liave sought for in vain through 
those interminahic Philadelphia ciitiilogiies and 
tlie long lists of i turns and the tienjamins and 
tlie other hiisv It's «tf Itu? trade. I proceed to 
hroak tliat coinnuindment recently a|>|smdcd to 
the decalogue. *' ’niou slialt not covet thy netgh> 
bor's autograidis. *' Yet when 1 go home ai^ 
think over it, 1 reflect that perliafM I may excite 
that nriK'hli<ir*s ire if I chooiie: but t will be 
magtutntnuHis and gloat secretly over my poa* 

How vCTy inconsiderate arwic of our great 
peo|de have been in tlie matter of e^t^ry 
comimsitimil If TTiomas Lynch. Jr., and But- 
ton Gwinnett, and John Morton had only un- 

J 
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derstood the feelings of a collector, they woxild 
surely have favored their friends more frequently 
with an A. L. S.,‘ or even an A. N. S.* When 
they were signing the Declaration on that 
warm July afternoon, and committing them- 
selves to the famous fallacy that "all men are 
created equal,” they might have foreseen the 
day when every American collector would 
begin his colligending career by gathering 
“Signers.” 

On reflection, I recall the fact that, historically, 
they did not sign in July, but dribbled along 
through the summer and autumn of 1776, and 
even later, so that some signed who were not 
entitled to sign and others failed to sign who 
ought to have signed; but that is a detail. We 
must all cling loyally to the belief that they 
flocked about that table, one pleasant summer 
day, as they are represented by the accurate 
and artistic Trumbull, their shins very much 
in evidence, and John Hancock, clad in black, 
and several times bigger than any of his feUow- 
congressmen, sitting cross-legged, with a mel- 
ancholy expression of countenance, in the chair 
of state. I give the most implicit credence to 
that picture, as I do to all those wonderful 
representations of General George Washington 
which make the life of the extra-illustrator a 

* Autograph letter signed. ® Autograph note signed. 
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burdkm. All that tli« younger Lynch did alter 
his single dOfori in the lugning way was to 
write me letter few Dr. Emmet, and to scriblde 
his name on the fly-leaves ol divers books. 
As fw Gwinnett, i have always thought that 
oid Lachlan McIntosh, whose autograph is 
dear at two doUars, did perfectly right to kill 
him. 

Verily, the paths of the cdlicctor oi Revolu* 
tionary Americana are far from being |iaths 
of |M9ace. 1 remember welt ttiat in tlw callow 
days of youth I was mightily b«^t by tlu? dt»tre 
to acquire as my own tito sign-manual of one 
Simtni tkicrum. who etjoyod ttw distinction 
of beng such an obscure Ctsitiiiental emtgress- 
man tliat he bccatiw; vahutbic by roas<Nt of his 
unim|Mtrtancc. Tliere is an cminetce of small* 
news as well as id greatness, and Torn ‘Ihumb 
attained fame while many cmitemissrary persons 
of much greater stature disapiMsired frtsin life 
unlionnrrd and unsung. Think »t tlie glory 
of being absututeiy tlie most insignificaitl 
human being lai earth I Simon— {lertiaps we 
may call hint Siinidc ihnton— was just tliat: 
and when 1 rejtiiieii in ttwning an innocuous 
deed of conveyanoo whetetat Simon had written 
and atihscribed his hanttleas certificate of rectsrd. 
far hack in 1769 . wlien he was the clerk td our 
Cfmnty of Kings, I tlmught 1 was the Iwfqiy 
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possessor of a gem of great price; for the price 
was great, as a certain well-known Nassau 
Street exp^t can testify. But not many years 
later, that genial Democratic statesman of the 
tribe of Dan, who successfully combines politics 
and the pursuit of autographs, raked Long 
Island with a fine comb, and now every child 
who gathers pebbles on the beach may have 
his Simon Boerum if he cares for such a 
thing. 

A plague, I say, on those mousers who go 
about finding new and hitherto unsuspected 
Continental congressmen. Just when I thmk 
that I have finished my set, some new man 
turns up who never served, of course, and never 
showed his classic countenance in Philadelphia; 
but somebody once said that he might possibly 
be chosen to represent his State, and that is 
enough. His name goes thundering down the 
ages and there is a blank in my catalqgue, to 
be filled only after long, tedious, and prayerful 
waiting. This sort of person generally turns 
up as a D. S.‘ He could not write a letter, and 
if he did the man who received it burned it 
promptly. He usually hails from North Caro- 
lina or New Jersey. My study of history tells 
me that North Carolina devoted most of her 
energies during the Revolution to choosing 
* Document signed. 

6 
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cougrcasimni wlw were uitwillittg to write. I 
am aetitnuily eoiitem|ilittini' besiicging Coiigr^ 
for legi»lattutt to prevetU forthcr addiltotiii to 
the rdil. 

George Btrkbeck I till has gteofi m a charming 
book in liis Talks abmU Aatogrophs. It might 
have been fancittatirig if tlie author had a little 
keener amwe of humor. Hia bent ia aerioua. 
and Im! ia ni>t liapiiy wheit indulging in play> 
ful {leratilage. Still, no lover of tlic buaineaa 
aliould be without a c«»iiy. Wlien men in Wall 
Street Itave been iwirticularly diangreenble all 
cbty, it ia a delight to atretch one 'a acif in an 
eaay ■I'lutir. with feet to the hoaintable gaa* 
|i>g wliuti doea duty in ttie i tty for tlie grand 
old iireptace of tmr country htutte. and ramble 
through the fingea of genial literary and auto- 
graphic gtMiaip. Vet Hill la not. after alt, a gen* 
nine iiuiater in Itie field. He tiaa not taken thoae 
paiiia which make tlie geniua. lliitik of tliial 
On |Mtge 6o la? ipiotm wliat la? calba ” atrange 
endoracmanil " u|Mat a letter cd Cowper, aa (ol* 
Iowa: 

€a|a. Tarker 
cat lioard Sarah 
ttrtffiii'tt Warf 
Ca»k id Witte 
8l.ate Ikaitella {Hit) 

A Cradle Ac 
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He appends a facsimile, and any one may mx 
that the true reading is: 

Cask of wine, 

Stone fkittlc do., 

A Cradle. &c. 

Cowper may therefore be acquitted of the clwirKe 
of spelling a simple word like "bottles” in a 
way which suggests too frequent liljfuirjition 
of the contents of those same bittles. 'I hcrc 
are other mistakes, but why dwell on crr*»rs? 
These small daws are of little inoineiit. 

We collectors sometimes get a gtimim: of the 
interior of characters not vouchsafeil t»> ilie 
rest of mankind. I wonder wliat Queen Vaiorui 
would have thought if I had .shown her a letter, 
snugly buried in one of my most choice voluineji. 
which she addressed to her gay and gnlhmt 
Premier Melbourne, before she es(iuused Prince 
Albert. Here it is: 


If Lord Melbourne i.sn’t very tirwl, c’d he emm 
here? He needn’t drc.s.s, but can coiiie jii.-*l a* lit- 
is. The Queen would see him u|^stair.H in her utt n 
room. I have heard much wh. enrage.>4 an-, A a 
w’d be such a thing if you c’d come her, f..r a 
minute, unless you are wry tireil; n w‘,| .juift 
me. Just say yes, or no. If you c'dn'l get y..ur 
carnage quickly, f c’d .send luiiie I lie.ir v».u 
8 
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s|x)Kc I uliy. 'riw l>ukc itiuiit lx lu hti 

ilotagy. 

!s it nut dcltglUiul to ffxl tty? humatitty of 
ilus ttrtl«M» utlctaiire the 8»fl who 

had lust aiwuntcd the crown which Mhe wore 
m n^ly ftw more tlian mixty ymm? We may 
wtmder whetlii»r, wlien tlie imowx of eighty^me 
winterx were cm her brow, idie coold recall din* 
tinctiy the time of h^ daaliing, xiiowy |mme 
milliliter. 

Wlienever I feel anximw nlMnit iny |wrcciotm 
iicalth. an we uUI (ettown ore iti>t to tiu, ttnti itm 
cotii|itatning «•! tlie iiuonnieteni y *4 my |*hy* 
Hiciaitii. 1 burrow in llic niojMi <4 f,il* 

erory <n'rr lliere in llic t«»riirr, jonl umter tlie 
Hoinney ukrUli ttitd llic |i«irlroil t4 llc?nry 
Clay, ill order U» |hiII oul Jtihii Huokin’ii iicrced. 
winch alwoyii c«nuM4e» me. 'rhu» writiM tlie 
iiMuiter i4 I’ll ig I mil prtiiic. under date <4 July 
i4. l«7> 

Mv IlKAHKsrr Tiim. — Hfwlly y«Hir mmiilialy 
obuul noiighly m# im the iimmI rmnw thing i kmnr, 
iiiiwMig nil iny i4tl Irinwlii ihcile to doctiwwl 
I wniclicrl iheiii tl Imd three} lo iwe whwl they 
knew «4 ihe inntlef. did whni ihey ndetaed, ftw 
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and I should have been past ho])c. I sU>|i|tiHi m 
the middle of a draught of ice-water, burnini with 
insatiable thirst — thought over the illnes; my. 
self steadily — and ordered the doctors out . I the 
house. Eveprbody was in an agony, but I smne 
and raged till they had to give in— ordcrc I ht»t 
toast and water in quantities, and mustard jiout- 
tices to the bowels. One doctor bid ordered fi*- 
mentation; that I persevered in, adding mustard 
to give outside pain. I used bmndy and water 
as hot as I could drink it, for stimubnt~he|it 
myself up with it— washed myself out with flisds 
of toast and water— and ate nothing ami refii-seii 
aU medicine. In twenty-four hours I bitl brought 
the pain under-in twenty-four more 1 bid healthy 
appetite for meat, and was safe— but the agtmv of 
poor Joanna! forced to give n»c meat, fur I onlerctl 
roast chicken instantly— when the doctors, im- 
able to get at me, were imploring her to prevail 
on me not to kill my^lf, as they said I sbndd 
The poor thing stood it nobly, of course ; none of 
them could move me one whit. I forced then In 
give me cold roast beef and mustard at two oVI k 
m the morning! And here I am. thunk tl.sl, t„ 
all intent and purpose quite welt again— but f 
was within an ace of the grave— unil I know rinv 
something of doctors that-wcll, { thougln %h,hin 

hes complimemar, 
to what I shall be after this. Thanks f„r all vou'i 
^ loye-but do try to umler-siand me a iittk 
better--indocilest, when I chcKwc, of human i rent 
ures but yours, most aEectionutely, 

John Hi'skin. 


10 
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Mr. Kttakiti is Minustni; «iidl his Niiprc^ite 
self ' satudActum is deliKhtful. Wc are all erf 
us vain, but iitH quite as vain as tliat. 

This fable tmchoi. as our buyluxidl friend 
ASsqp uMcd to say. that the habit of intellectual 
ik«iinatkm will atwnetinies trray a man even 
against his physician. CItarlea O'Catitw was 
quite unlike John Riaikin. yet th^* nwembM 
each other in titeir {ssuMrauiitHt td an indmni* 
taUe will. Every body knows the stoi^' of Mr, 
O'Conor 's miraculous rally after tlie doettsrs 
had given luiti ufc He sim^dy willed tliat lie 
sisnitd live. 

I tiave a vivid rectdlcction of llte irrenl lawyer, 
[le was a aracier. ti>' au a tneiai 
subMrrvtenI iilave in his ofltce, named Kiting* 
ham. Really . Iltal was not his name, but it 
wilt lift. f*fMtr old Kfltngluim would sometimes 
greet his master of a nairiitng with fawning 
fsilitaiess. Itand rubbing, genuitei ting, saying. 
**ll’s a fine flay, Mr. 0*C«»n«»r " Whereupon 
the jurist, fixing a cc^ and glittering eye upcwi 
his affable clerk, wmild refdy ; *’ Kffmgtiamt 
I am in gtsid lieatlh and in full fwisscfision of 
my senses: I kwm lltat it is a fine day. and t 
do nrd need to have yoa remir^ me td it.” When 
he walked dawn*lown with his o^e>tifqr. and 
the htty bcosme M^mraled from him in the 
crowded street, lie would sav to the lad. in hb 
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precise and frigid way, "Why do you aomti 
me?" 

Bui I am growing reminiscent, and that is a 
sign of advancing y^rs. We must curb this 
tendency. We must not let it grow upon us. 
Presently we may find ourselves airiting me- 
moirs, the last refuge of a man whose proces- 
sion has gone by. 



n 

I DO niM know wlinl in (o bocimte erf uii il thui 

t>'Ill^wrttirti; martM Ui poitiMtai 

mankind. Our great na?n do nerf write iettera 
now; tlicy dictate tlwir ttanights to utenoil- 
rafrfiem. and ««ic cannot even be mire tliat llic 
machine-inadc affair in not nigitcd by a Mccre- 
tary with a rubber iilant|i It w not m»y to im- 
agine Wa7«hingttMU Jeff ai. iir John Aiiaiiut 
ih.iit jijic „,l fjf corra»|aindence. it i» 

not a i|iir»tuiii III |iarty« li»r Mr HtMiiie%*eit and 
Mr. IJryan are neitlier irf tliein giiiltteaii. It 
i* Had to reflect tliat in future agea our auc- 
cciuitir-ctrflei tor*, engaged in making ‘‘•eta** irf 
l*rt^idcnta, Vae lVmidetita. m thivcmom, will 
be forced to cimtent tlMmiiielve« with tlie mo* 
notonoiM • ItNikmg |iagiM of ty|ic. and will be 
taualed to decide wliether or not the mgnalure, 
like John i*hieniK'a famcnui autogra^. waa 
written by "laic »rf hia iiHMt intimate frimida." 
The tyiwowriimg machine i» tlie diaeourager 
of autt^afrfi enter|friiie. tite grave of artiatk 
coilecliitg, tlw tomb »rf ambilam. There b 
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an eminent judge in this town wh» tines lu? 
own type-writing, mid has the Imrtltlu ‘ evci: 
to print his signature with the addition t«| 
"X, his mark," Could depravity be earned 
further! 

The ability to spell comxtly is not voikIi- 
safed to all men. A few moments agti, in 
rummaging about for a missing A. L S., f 
ran across this example; 

Hartford, N. V,. FwhtMiy tik. 
Dear Sir, — I dont thioi; it {Nmtblr to net 
my photograph. They have hwii miisily nine- 
teur things. 

Very truly ymirs, 

Stkimikm Ciiwi: 

This reminds one of Artemii.s Ward's trie- 
brated remark about Chaucer being n great 
poet, but "he couldn’t spel." It shows t... 
the not uncommon error <rf writing a word «n 
place of another having a somewtiat simiiar 
sound. No doubt poor Crane's mind was dwell 
ing on other things than spelling. 

Readers of American political hisiwy wdl 
recall the fact that the enemies of Amlrrw 
Jackson were accustomed to ridicule him ft*r 
his alleged illiteracy and his shortcomings m 
the spelling department of the language IIm- 
pneral habitually made his a's like o's. ao.l 
hence it was charged against him tlial Iw 
M 
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did nut know how (o apcll hiti own imiiK?. I 
lutve cnrefully ciCMniined n gniAt nmny lettem 
ol Umb hetu of Nvw OrteAnii, and have failed 
to discover any evidence of ignorance m\ his 
part. It is trtMB that hiii »|ielling was ^d4aah* 
ioned. and. cuiioualy fmough. hia mistalwa 
are atoioit all made in the matt«r of doubling 
letters. I have one letter bdcwe me as 1 write, 
in which 1 find ila»c wmrda: **allwaya.** Alla- 
hoftia,’* '* untill,” and "dificulty." and he drop* 
tlw g " in " bantling. " A venaralde friend 
wIhi knew the old general lells me that he used 
to write " bnuMHii " for '* bnaont. *' Yet lie never 
Mcetna to liavc liad any "dificulty" with the 
long, liard word.*, iltil. after all. what doisi it 
profit UN to find fault with tlie «|ielling of tlie 
Ntanch (latriot who anid. "Tlie Federal llnion, 
it must be Freaerved!" and {weaervcd it. One 
of iny Jacknon letters is a fair example df his 
oRicial Ntyle: 

aNONoimiwN. t»Sm Ilia 
iSlIi. -Ttie rrNolutiiai id the legiidature id Mew 
York, which you were charged to transtml to me. 
expremive of itieir gratitude to myself ar^ my 
limve antsictales in aniiN for tlm pmanraiion (d 
Mew OrimiiN. was received in due time: hot a 
niultipliciiy of busituMs fwevented me from ae* 
kmiwledgtng its ns’etiU sotmer 
h’or itiy«elf A my associates I beg to return 
the must siitcere thanks (or the kind manner in 
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which that respectable body lias Uni pUaMil to 
speak of our exertions. 

Undoubtedly these c.xertions wm* atieiuU'il with 
very extraordinaiy success—but no inurr. I think, 
than we may always look for when mir tniuH' ii 
just and Heaven is on our side. No m the 

world are more cajiable tlutn ours of the *' hiulK'iU 
military results" when they fiyht for the dror in- 
heritance of their indcjiciHliiiHf. if a hur 
nity be afforded them of disjilnymg ilu- inuihtH* 
which really faelont' to them. 

I have the honor to be 
With great re-sjieei 
Yr mu. iiht .>11, 

A-vnuinv J.\i*KNov, 

Excellency Major lieiil ti'fiultj |l of 

Dani. d. Tompkins, the S..ui|i 

New York. 

There us about this epistle that semi Kt.iiuhi 
oquence of the fieriad in whah it was wriiirn, 
and the usual ajuiroprmtuni of Heaven as an 
ally of the side which won. Um u ,.h ili,;,iilir.| 
and suitable, and quite nnexiepti..iiahl€- „i 
though the general hud it .slight ai* iil, i.i wh, i, 
he encountered the word "indejieiuleiue ' 

Any mention of Jackstm miturullv malh 
his successor in the I»resiilciw:y. tlw nun h 
malign^ Martin Van Uuren, wlaw t„rm..,v 
has suffered greatly because we Imvr alloH„l 
our histoiy to be written for us s« birgrh In 
New England Whigs and ab.ht.nr,,.,, ' i 
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re)t*i( itl timt. in tlicsic Inter tiny;*. tHiitie jiintice 
linn tieat dune to (lie ffrent lawyer and eoii< 
flcientiouM Ntatennian in tin? admirable biography 
which l.)dward Id. Shefwrd lta« given tts in the 
.'tmeriean SMmmm aerien. 

Mr. Van Huren. in tlie latter {tart of hk life, 
began the prefMratittn <4 an ^alobfofmpby, 
and brought it down to a time shmtly befcwe 
hia Vicc-I*re3udency. it wa* never hnialted. and 
lias never lieen publklicd. f Itad tite privilege 
of exnmuiing the tnanuiwript iwane years ago, 
jind It is to be regretted tliat circumstances 
liave prrveiiletl tlie |»re«CTit jwissessor friwu giv* 
ing It I" the |i(ihltr. 'Hie "ttvle is somewltat 
diffuse, und tliere are many i«*ug discussions 
Ilf tilnsiilrlc iiuitters u( cuutrovefsy which a judi- 
cious ethlur ought easily cundense; hut tliere is 
a great deal uf historical value in tlie rcctwd. 
I venturrti to transcribe a |iage relating to 
John fJiiuH V Adams, which affords a fair ex* 
ample t4 tlie contents of llte Aulahioirapky : 

John Qiiiih'v Ailaitis was as Honest A irwiw* 
ruiUibte as Itis fallier He was equatly bold A 
fearless iii the avowal and mairileitattce of bis 
ofHtuuii*. A lit his feelings A Itaisis itKwe thsias 
craltc III reS|H't i to the unaflisietl sun(>ticily 
of his iiianitrrs the slight value lie placed U|win 
tlie pride A |»wnp «•( oftiee. he did imX fall behind 
any of mir llentts rala; iVrsidmts, not excr|aifig 
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Mr. Jefferson, who it will U* ri'iiuiuUrnl l.% ^ 
few, so outraged the st'ii.Hibililiis »( the ?«tu UUrs 
for oflScial dignity by wearing rei! brmhi-,'i& tying 
his horse to a peg, when he luid iice<i>u«in to vi-.it 
the Capitol. Brought up, as wu.h at that itav 
the universal custom, & is still too umch ih 
in the belief that there couht lie nothing g.**! m 
our opponents, I eiUerctl piilihc hie with -.trong 
preiudice.s against Mr. Adinn.'i, .Mthongh 1 luul 
not the good fortune to be in favour with thr ad- 
ministration, or to be |iurlinlly regard, d hy him- 
self whilst he wa.s the head of Mr Monr..e . d.inrt. 
and was ranked among npimnenl't of hi.. 
administration, from first to laxt. mv fi -.i*, , i f„f 
his character a.s n .slraightforw.ir.l. w, ll ni, uung 
man lasted from my first mipiamiaiu.- anti !i,,n 
in my &natorial ai|Micity. till the .I..,.- h.v 
life. Hi.s fiersonal deiiicuttur towards nu- was 
invariably respectful & as conliul as I eoiifil di^ 
sire. 


There can be no doubt tfuit .Mr, Van ritire« 
deliberately .sacrifiettl any clmnns h,- had for 
the Pre.sidentia! mmiinatinii in iS j j hy his let 
ter agaiast the annexatinn of Texm. -one of 
the finest and bravest pieces of imlititnl i 
age," and one which "deserves fmni Amencims 
a long admiration."' 


It wtU be rcmemheretl tiuil in tKsi n 
deal of fun was .showered uism ib,t 
veteran, General Winfield jw-ntt. u^e,, 

' Shcfwrtt'ii Pas Uuptm. p 


iff 
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candithtic i«»r the Presidenry. Ixxiiiijw in mmu* 
letter irf deiimJ which bccante public he re- 
lerred tti hiinaelf m writing it "after a Imuty 
plate id mnip.’* It may be erf interest to note 
tiuit tlie expresikat wax a cottinKat wie with 
tire general, and tlwt it waa eiiifiloyed aetiii* 
facetiniuily. Here ix a letter of ht» written in 
1851. a .vi»r befiwe tlie wie which tickled all 
the tkiiica-rata ao iiiightilv ; ' 

iUti Miux. Mmy SI 

My 01; All I •KVICIl \l . -1 Inviin* umi tiutile the 
iit'ipiiMilH*n »»( « line arrni lurllr. I. «a» a Mtuklrti 
tlHHitftlt. tirg you In |<^m ine ui "« liiinly pkile ul 
tiMtav. at ^ k 

Wry Irtdv 

VViNriKi.n Stirrr 

fiawi. ■rufren, 

Ccrtmnlv Iherr tn juintetliing liiugluibte alanit 
"a luixlv plate uf mnip,” xiiggmtive «pf a ahnil, 
military umtleinan. with napkin tiiitler chin, 
ladling tlw lad 1 t>fti|M»un«i ditwn hia throat in 
a tmring hurry, and fierltapa a|iitling it u|ion 
hia gorgeoiia uniform. The American |ietff 4 e 
will ntd endure lieroi* wla» exjaiae themaelvisi 
to ridicute, aa we luive aeen of late in the caae 
of an luait*nxl admiral 

* Till.# I# s*ll n uttil fwili# mm4 Imm fm* 

iwm It- III* It I i:ifi IiIp II 1.# 1*1 

{»«» l.|t. t II ttliltrli i»f« 

|ti 9 mm i r49.iil 
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The general was a fine old gnstniiHnriic cx» 
pert. He was inordinately fond of tcrra|nn. and 
one of his favorite speech^ waa as follow.s: 
“This little, ugly, black-legged animal tluii 
carries his house with him is obliged to .Heck 
his living in the swamps and solitarv* covc.h, 
among the rushes, and to burrow in mud; 
and yet he is sought after with iiainfiil dili- 
gence, and the dish preimred from hw flesh 
is honored at the feasts of Uie rich and the 
brave.”' 

The same friend who recordc<l this eltnjueut 
tribute to the pride of Maryland also .•uiys tlmt 
he once offered to bet a dinner that if the gcuerul 
should be invited to dine with the |«irt.v at any 
time within a month, and have terrapin i>re. 
pared by his favorite cook, he— the getu-nil — 
“would during the dinner say and dn the fol- 
lowing things in manner following : 1 le would, 
while leaning his left elbow on the table. Imv- 
ing some of the terrapin on hi.s fork, held rais«l 
about six inches above hi.s plate, e.xclaiin : ' Tin** 
is the best food vouchsafed by Providence t«* 
man !' and then carry it immediately to his 
mouth. The other thing he would do whs 
that, leaning on the table in manner aforcsi,i,|. 
he would pour wine from one glass into aiioth- 
er. Nobody took the bet. 

' Gen. K. D. Keye*. Fifty 
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A dislingublietl New Ytirk lawyer IclU me 
tlmt be mice attemlcd a dinner at Franctii H. 
Cutiing'a houiw!. witem tlie general waa a gueiil. 
and that Imb aaw ttie famoita laddicr drink mmre 
claret than he ever auppoaed a nimlal man could 
abamb. But a giant six feet four incliM in 
height and bulky in prefairlion raqutrea mmre 
•uateruuKe tlian a pemon of ordinary diimm* 
nona. and an the general lived to within a fort- 
night tnm ho eightieth birtliday. neither krr- 
ra(Hri n«e wuie could Itave injured hint vary 
much 

Tlic general, hoiidea being a royal gotiritiand 
and a (lenitMi td tintoual aine, wuji |>rotiably to 
vain a man aa may be docovered milaitle of tliv 
rmliii ol literature. If one uluniltl adofrf (leorge 
(Jerby a numerical nyntem of ctim|iartM*n. and 
•boiild aay llial tlie vanity td tlie tmial aetf- 
conceited autlHU in tlie wtirkl— -tie hIiII livea. 
bill t tbtre not give ho name'- might be rep- 
reaenled by b^. Hcott'a aclf • atifeccuttiun muat 
be at leant <>7 <«eneral Ke>'M wan reading 
to him an article on Hairy Clay, in wltkh the 
aiie (d i1ay'» mtnith wan referred to, and the 
writer liad adiletl lliat ilurke. Mirabeau, and 
Patrick Henry all liad moutio «d extraordinary 
aiae. concluding with tlie remark, ** All gmal 
men have large mmitlo " '* All great nam Imve 
large moutbar' exclaimed tlie gimetaL Why. 
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my mouth is not above tliree-fourtlw the sue 
it should be for my bulk I” ' 

It is not to be wondered at that Uh? Renernl 
gave to mankind what is perlwps ttie nuiHt 
frankly egotistical autobic^raphy ever kituwit. 
He usually refers to himself as “ Scott. ' ' t tui vc 
just found a letter of the generars which gives 
a fair view of his method of jiidRing those who 
declined to bow down and worship liim. it wns 
written to Hon. James Monroe— nut the I’rrsi- 
dent, but a member of Congr<s« from .%cw 
York: 


AOOOSTA* MAIM'I?, 1 4 . ti|t| 

Tw'rlvf iiVWfe Hi iiriflii,, 

My DEAR StR, — f have rtvcival thrw Inirr* 
here from you. written iit Wa.Hhin«ton. mul am 
infinitely hurt on the subject <»{ the i laim i<» ihr 
small sum of $19.52 which .\lr Wn«hi ,.n.m.^,i 
to move to have insertetl by wnv of 
in some appropriation bill which ha.! it,.- 

House of Repre.sentativc.s. S., f,„ ,„y j 

attention to public duties; f.,r if I ...ul.t have 
come by Wa.shington in.slej..l .,f prm.v.lmg fr...n 
one important .service to Hrioilu r— tr..m the Ch. r 
okee country to the Cimmla l,mler. .l.mt th. 
accowt, 'nsj^d of facinif pber.! m the bu.dv 

have to allowed as a matter of coursr/ without 

he wlm devoir* ho«. 

fn ill h«l*- find nnvl^ilv 

m ofHce, wilitng to attend lo his ,,nv«tr inleresis.' 

' Keyes, Fifty Kmi-i' Ohmmums. p. i*. 
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I iiin Iriilv tUmjuJilttl with tlw? ilhlicrMUly nitd m- 
jiuittcc I tuivc rx|irrirtiml in thiH Mtuill nuiltcr — 
Rrmtll to the puliitc ; Init m great to me an alnionl 
to entitle my i'aimcity to he uneful to that pubiic. 

Vour fnemi, 

WiNinKLD Sairr. 

It in rcriatnly indiciitive a lock of mnm 
of |iro{iorii«m. this idc» Dint a nintter cd Sl9>S^ 
nhoulti irtpple tiie iiscfulnois of so great a mttfi. 
It is not Imrti to umicrstnnd why lie should have 
been nbnit tlw worst defontetl of tite imsiieccsa- 
ful cnn«litlnl» for the I’rcsiileiuv. 

IVrlwii*!* it is unwise for a collector to lie om- 
nivorous, One is disjmsetl to syiniMtlttixe with 
the (lerinnn scholar who ilevotctl a Ufc to the 
Creek noun, and uism his living lietl Uimented 
tlwit he Iwid not liiniletl hinisell to tlie (btive 
cose. Hut. truly, » devot^l dim ipte of Die cult 
will not lie snlisriisl hy collecting in a single 
line. My friend Ambrose was devoted to Na- 
polerHiiana. 1 Ic spurned Die tempting literary, 
tlw attractive military', and tlw insidious dra- 
matic ; all his eiithusiaiim was reserved for his 
special fwiisew, and Iw revclletl iiarticularly in 
tlw undecitdwrablc scrawls of tlw grwit emjw- 
ror. He carried his hobby so far as to delighl 
even in Na|>ole«Mi the I«ittle, who calli^ hims^f 
*'Uw Tliird," to l«mvc room for Dw poor UDle 
’* Aiglon " How my friend ever eanie to part 

J.1 
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with them I do not know, but one day, in a fit 
of generosity, after I had discovered for him 
a few lines of Napoleon I. which resembled a 
combination of the worst misdeeds of Rufus 
Choate, Horace Greeley, and Lord Houghton, 
he presented to me three letters of Louis Napo- 
leon, all addressed to a person called “Lizzy,” 
who was, under the later empire, “Madame la 
Comptesse de Beauregard.” Here is one of them : 

Dearest Lizzy, — I hope when the first im- 
pression will be gone you wiU find that, the neces- 
sity of my marrying being accepted, I could do 
nothing better. You will find that person without 
any prejuges and without the morgue of a foreign 
princess. Tell allways to Giles what you wish 
I may do for you, and believe that my sincere 
affection for you will never cease. 

This was written on January 21, 1853. On 
January 29 he married “that person,” to wit, 
Eug&iie Marie de Montijo. l am not sure that 
the name of the gentleman to whom Lizzy was 
to tell what she wished was “ Giles,” but I 
observe that Louis Napoleon and General Jack- 
son thought alike on one subject, the word 
“ allways.” A little later we find the emperor 
writing to “dearest Lizzy” — now Comptesse 
de Beauregard— “I shall give to you at the 
end of the month the 150,000 francs.” For 
Lizzy’s sake let us hope that he paid promptly, 

24 
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Bui little did lie Utiitlc timt tiie reeurdji ul Im 
ccuindena^i would urnI. half a century later, 
in the {lon.’urH.Hioii of an obacure |m»ikmii in '‘the 
Slatca" 

Thoie incditalifinN remind me nmnewhal ol 
tlie CtmfeaauNiM ttf the 0)itum • Eater, brcatiae 
th<^ are m* different, an nomehody orwe aakl 
about iwMiteihiiii; elne. 1 tiave no time to look 
u|i tile record. Why ta it tliat my mind goea 
ctNiatantly httek to llmt lald. wonderful (dd 
man who waa aiwh a nuMunie to hta friendii and 
who wrote ao rtuirniingiy? Over lliere in tile 
biatk vaae wlicrc I kee|i tile nutnuiari|ila of 
Smitliey a Curie ttf Hehttuta and *roni Mmirc’a 
Nugary la a volume of |a«Mif •liceta 

ol Deyuiiurv a tjfudvti in /.ilentlwre. with Ina 
cmniral leitiirea to tlie coni|i*wilor crowding 
the margiua. all in tlie luml little chiriigra|ihy 
MO clutrat tenatii (d llw man Ho aaya to t)te 
|irintrr 

To C<Mn|>'r WtutI la itir na^ning id the ti»P 
alter tMtmlmP llow iliira llw t'i4tt|*‘r ttirijUnie 
itw (kitwigr ’ ’ III Iwair'a " tiefienila u|Mat tMtmkud, 
ntal alaaitd ii wtitaaii a VMlige of any atofi 

witalwer n«a »o much aa llte glaait ol a defeirtcfd 
tmnmu 

.^nd later lie diafdava hi* inaular hontilily to 
tlie |ieo|ile wh« prmleil tlie firal rtdiected edition 
td hta wmk*. and fund him for tlicMti, in thi* iicde: 
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Cloistral surely is the adjcctivv. iint clttimvrni. 
which was an impudent Yankee act u{ iiceiUiun.s 
change. 

This letter was written to his {lubli.'ihcr.s 
(Taylor & Hessey), probably about I}ii4. «.s 
the water-mark on the fmper is of tluit .year. 

My dear Sir, — This is the be^ntmig ii|i Ut 
the part you already have. There i.s a king tioti- 
tocome in at p. 3 (but on a .separate .slitvt and hiU- 
sheet of paper) which I am afraid you wiU think 
irrelevant, as indeed it is. Yet jieople are wi nua >1 
amused always with literary g«K»,sip almut aiith<>r.'» 
that they know— a.s Crnblx;, Maturin. dn - • that 1 
do not think it would be cumplaimxl nf And a 
would much please me if it were retaimtl. an ai 
count of the main pro|x)8ai, which would m this 
situation attract ntore attention llowwi-r, we- 
must all be resigned to the will of Militur.s 
Yours, in great hurrv. 

Tli»».s dU 

The bit of Phaedrm which rcmain.«i, which ih the 
best bit, and The Paris, arc the lw.si jHirt f ha\ e 
been obliged to alter much, but I am writioi; as 
fast as I can. 

He was "a little, pale-faced, woe-l>eKonc. and 
attenuated man, with a small head, a iieeultar 
but not a large brow, and lustreless eyes; yet 
one who would pour Into your car a .stream of 
learning, and talk like one inspired— or mad." • 

' GilSItan, quoted by S. C. Ikll. 

,?6 
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III* iluctt ituich in htn Intk upnii iitji many 
biMlity infiritutwa tlmt l^mb anid. '‘It« ahould 
have cinjiloywl na hut |Hibli»l)er» *l*ain 4 
Fu»»*” iPaync & Fima). '*A incial alranp 
cnBatiire." aaid Uii.'kttar1. "The areatcat mas- 
ter oi brnKtiage." luiid 1), M. Mmr. PerhafM 
this «raa eaagKeraled praiae. bid aa Liodie 
StefdMni jually retiiarka, " hi* line mnaural ear 
and rich imaginittitut etmbWtl him to aurceed 
ao lor a* to li« «»n»r one of the gnml maatera td 
Engliith in allot In? coll* llic *dr]iaftment of 
lttt(ia**ionr«i |ir«wtr 

While we ore on ilie Nuh^eit of lie (^uincey, 
Hia inniiiior citir to un "For if once 

a man induli;r* hiin<H?lf in intirder. very mm 
he loinr* l«» think little of robbing, and Irian 
robbing be i lanea neat to drinking and !<mbbolh- 
brmking, and Inatt tliat to iniivility and pro- 
cra*tmatimt. " So it i* with llw aulografdi cob 
lector who miflrr* hinmelf to be ted aatray 
alter fioftrait* or wander* into llte dangemuM 
pallia of eatra-iUiialratmg He alniuld nmlrkt 
htmaelf aeverelv to ilie iwie eaaenltal thing and 
ahould not be entaed into {leriltHia purauila. 
Inaatiate cofleitia will not iwie la*bby attffice? 

tl Hie liigaiiou* iMwirait haa 
a ctiarm abmil it w ’uch makm a powerful appeal : 
tlie only obfertum In it 

tlial It divichai tlie altenliiai. diverta theefungiee, 
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and scatters the forces of the ardent hunter. 
Some day, however, I mean to give expression 
of my views concerning the awful sin of extra- 
illustration ; and ! feel tliat I may be permitted 
to do so because, although not by any means 
the chief of sinners, I may say, as Napier did 
(or was it Lord Ellenborough, or |)erhu|>s Michael 
John Barry, in Punch ?) so many years ago, 
“Peccavi!" 



m 

T he pmcrfui mcditiiticiiiji <4 the n^tle 
Afttl inoflrusiiw auttiKrii|tlt ctiUerlfir «r« 
froqitailty dmlurlirtl hv ll»€? imiiilul rvHiectian 
Uint mmw of ht« vnliuthlr ittiiy 

not be nub »yrn|iiLN. n(lt?r nit Hr t* m>l imr* 
tklllnitv nbifilietl bv ll»r tlnni'rr t>l fufKrfV. fur, 
rxrr|»l in tlir iiwiltcr •>( lut^hlv miiriuiivc itritui. 
llw jirfil «»( tlrlilwralr InhitiittlitHi »» litllr In 
be (rarc«l 'nirtr linve liren m»l«mes» wtiere 
luive j»rrvr»l u|»»n tlir *. rrtUib>tiime*m ol 
cnrelejui but rfilbti»>iii.«lu i«»l!ri «* in the 
cane (4 llie IbirnM tnnnuM'ri|>tN. niitl iImp abnunl 
}ieff»rttuitur.<i of tltnl Mb»»li* 1‘fnHliinnii wlni 
Kna|>|ietl u|i exnni|>leii <<1 i*iHiliuii i*itnle, Al- 
cibiatiixi. Sirmte*. and. Un auglit I know. 
met. Atexandcf Uie Cireat. and Judaa tnciumil 
- il wan nlmnal a* bad an llial Then no alii* 
denttd Amertran ttftabviiiea tan evet Uie 

appalling mtwtl «i| Robert Sttring. wlio aktllully 
fabricated Wanhingltwi*. Frankliiui. U»rd Nrl- 
•onii, and anv eniineni wtwthy wito ha|ipcned 
to be in demand He iMHtietimiM laetendail to 
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be the daughter of Stonewall Jackson, c»jiu- 
pelled by poverty to part wiUi family |)a(>L'r.H, 
and he achieved the honor of a sketch in 
pleton's Cyclopaedia of American 
But he departed this life in 1876, and since his 
day we have all grown more wary. The liilair 
and expense of manufacturing a really deci*|>- 
tive autograph letter so cunningly as to deceive 
a prudent person is tm> great to nlTt»rd aiiy 
serious inducement to the pursuit of tlmt sjitvies 
of industry. Our misgivings come fn»ni mno- 
cent copies and from the confusion of nnines. 
It was only a few days ago tluit I reioiv ts! in 
discovering among a friends memnralnha- 
kindly placed at my disposal— this relic of the 
closing days of the Rebellion ; 


War Department. Oiahi.otti', n c., 

Afirti 3$. tJMis. 

Gen’l, — Should you think it imjiriiciict.l,- 
to move off the infantry and anilli-ry. allow I.t 
Gen 1 Hampton to receive such of tlie men of ihuM- 
arms as may desire to join the cavalrv service, to- 
gether with such transportation and other umiwils 
as they require. Very raspectfully 

Your ob’t serv't. 

Gen'i t p TA««e^« C. Bni:cKiNiei«K. 
tjEN L J. fc. JOHNSTON, StX. of War 

Greensboro, N. C. 


I confess that I did not pause to observe that 
the name of the Confederate Secretary of War 
30 
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was imonriKUy upcUed. (t>r here wm» a letter 
written <«nly Uic day before Johiiatun aurrett’ 
dmd. My frieritl wm quak. Imwever. to infonn 
me that it waa a ctqiy. in Jcdtn»ton*a hand, 
df the la»t dcaiMtch reemved by htin from the 
dying government «d tlie Southern Confedenwy. 
1 have taken care tliat my executors shall tied 
put it off on any un»us|iecting lairctiasef as an 
original. It is worthy <4 firiRiervation as it is, 
but It IS not iIm; thing it scenwi to be. and. strange 
to say. tlie writing is not iinhke tliat cd tlie ftw* 
tner Vu*e-i*resitletil of tlw t>niletl States. 

It was not sti loitg agti tliat a very retmtable 
dealer sent l«» me a line letter by a rare Con* 
federate general "-aulogra|ilm ally rare. I mean 
— winch turned i»nt to |w a cojiy tnaile by Jtdui 
A. Campbell, tsice a Jnslice of tlie Hiqiremt 
Court and a man i4 ntfiiiitefy greater tlistinctimi 
than tlie niihtary fieriitin in qiwstion Thme 
are tlie Ibmgs which cause ns to extwrience a 
dreadful sensation td uncertainty abcait the con* 
Usits of otir cahmets and |wwtftditia. 

There is anollier danger which may beset 
(he |iath df llie unwary enthusiast, but which 
hss no terrors for ilte ex|ssr(— llte modem **«► 
{WodiKrtuai " by tlie stil id |dw»logra|diy. Thi^ 
do wtnitlerfnl wiirk in lls^ days, and t was 
twice dei'rivrd ffir |iisl a nwwnenl. Itis llevtwence 
the t) I) and I were eii|oytng the hoi^lality 
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of the accomplished and erudite Horace Hurt, 
Comptroller of the Clarendon Press, in his at- 
tractive den in the University Printing Oflite 
at Oxford, where, by-the-way, they divide the 
building into “Bible Side ” and " Learned Side. ’’ 
conveying the idea tliat learning and the Bible 
are as far apart as North and South. Mr. 
Hart had just given me a genuine letter i»f 
Gladstone, and he turned over the |iages of a 
portfolio from which he drew a quarto sheet. 
“Ah, old Sam Johnson, the humbug!" he sjiid. 
" See how he writes to his wife : ' Dearest 'let I y , 
After hearing that you are in so much danger 
as I apprehend from a hurt on a temhm, I .sluill 
be unhappy till I know you are recoverecl.' anil 
so forth. Here, you can have thi.s," and he gave 
it to me, a genial smile irradiating his .scholarly 
countenance. My heart jumiwd as 1 .seiml tlie 
paper, but the feel of it told me instantane- 
ously that it was only one of tlie marvetions 
products of that amazing "Clarendon Press." 


^ There should be some statute to prevent two 
distinguished personages from having the aajiic 
name. How was I to know that flenjamin 
Harrison, the Signer, had a son of that name, 
who api^rs, however, to have been contenttil 
to remain obscure, and who wrote letters con- 
temporaneously with his patriotic (lareni. A 
33 
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few dayii a Mtitliita expert nnnarked to 
my face, "tirai* *«y» * 1 “** y“Uf J«ftn Vining. 
of Ddbwiure i(M Congnaui. mwit 

have been the father ot the ci«ngr«»eutuin.*‘ 
It is the »ad truth, for nty letter in dated in 1767 
and the congreuunan waa bom in i7$S. So 
there in annilter gaf). ’fhim there ia Jt^ 
Gardner, of Rliode laland. wito. I find, haa antt^f* 
gled hiinMeU into iny act where hia non ought to 
he. It i* iMiiinly distrraiiwiig. and when 1 be- 
ctNiie aware <4 tlie fact tliat I luive been eagerly 
iniNui i|> tiir itm-nutrk.* nf my grmt>great* 
gTeat kiuKutiicr undi?r tlic iiii|ircii»ifat lliat 
they * ! tiitiAr o( Itm Mut. tliilip Uvingalmi. 

tlw Si rr, I am tcmiHed t« »icnd tlie wludo 
ttiaiiia i 4 |ia|icr t<> I long* and take up tlie fad tif 
old furrulure. Iltc |Mng* I liavc »uflefcd in tlie 
^ort tu find *Htt ttlicttier a certain lelter was 
writlm by tie«»rgr Mtnit or by larwea defy de- 
acriiHion. I can acce|il with eiiiianintity tlie 
document* id tlie old French king*, becaiwe we 
all know tlial tlie king* rarely wgned any- 
Ihingi and tliat tlieir maretarm* did the work 
for Ihmtt. NO lluit we liave no illiHUOiui about 
these royal record*. Hut George f*3iol should 
Imve wade LewcM ndrain from imitating her 
clitrc^rnphv and thiui rendering the livas rd 
longHRuflering coltcctiw* a burden to them. 

This genuine letter id licorge K^ioC at kwt 

I It 
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came into my hands. It is addressed to " My 
very dear Martha/’ and is dated “Coven- 
try, May 2ist, 1841/' It is signed, in a howery 
fashion, “ Clematis. ’’ She says : 

Being at length quite nalurali*ed in this onr 
adopted country, and at liberty to stretch the wings 
of thought & memory behind my own nest & bush, 
I am determined to remind you of my existence 
& to enlighten you as the metaphysician says 
concerning its modes. But the de-sire for similar 
information about you is paramount to {lersuod- 
ing me to write, & I have as many queries rising 
to my lips, as if you were here to luivc ihcni oral- 
ly deliver^, would make you wish, like HikuiIiiuI, 
that the answers were corked up in you like wine 
in a bottle, so as to pop forth one after another 
I imagine an interesting event must lie approach- 
ing amongst you similar to me. We esfieet soon 
to enter on our family chronicle, no other you will 
guess than the marriage of my brother, which 
I hope will occur on the 8ih of June. Vour un- 
deserved affection will 1 think cause you to rejone 
with me in the rich blessings that arc contiiititsi 
and superadded to me in our new abode. You 
will remember that I had forebodings as to the 
influence of a change on my dear father, these 
are all dissipated and 1 can decidedly say tbit I 
never before saw him so happy as he uiqwirently 
is at present. ... If it were permissible to ex- 
press a regret amid so many unmerited mercies. 

1 should mention my lack of a free range for walk 
ing which I so enjoyed at (iriffe, with the deiiriva 
tion of that "propinquity of shade" of which I am 
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a not Itfiwt nnlrfil Itivvr thttn Cnwriirr hititucU . . . 
It in tbr III irtvmljihi|> lu dtunily th« 

gilt even mI « lew haim. A I «|uc«tiitn whvllMrr Ifom 
a ItaW fricml wr fthtiukl iwH citrriiih tin? paring «l 
a nail an a rrlie— hrtice I draw an infenmee lavoun 
aMe to thtf pmaijecta id my wnriklmii which 
I am sure to h^ ymi wiU rcvirtrc with piciuntfc 
aa a prtx4 cd the retneinbratwe A affection id your 
true CLKMATtS. 

Then there i» Jidin llryilen. whoae autograph 
ia md by any ttamna ciwnman. 1 Imd Imig 
rejoiced in two *' dnruinmia aigned,” and amuaed 
mt'aclf with tite cmtftdent hrhef that I {wmiMcwied 
llte veritable aigii • manual id Itic drntiutlijil 
and laureate Tn lie aurr. late ibcument wm 
aigneil IhMlen.” and tlial Ahmdd liave 

arouKctl but my luiture in unaua* 

pictouji. and »|iell»ng <d namea in tltoae limcM 
waa not an exaii mience Now, after a little 
reacarch. 1 duicwef tliat tluiic rngnaturwi itwy 
be <d tlw |Miet‘M rtuMun. “ Jidtti llridett/* sa he 
waa wont to write tlie itame, and I am tn the 
defdlui id artile deapair 1 do not beliey« that 
the vendor mtenliiwuilly deceived me; he waa aa 
fo^iah aa I waa, but I have learned a aalulary 
leaaon. It la »ttll |MMaible that 1 have the real 
auli^aidt id tile itroat man, hut when tnice in 
doubt we are loat. 

Dijumaaintf |iaiitfid tluntglita like IhiM, let 
lui enjoy thoar t^aattrea whkh come to the 
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disciples of the Reiigio AtOographtt—il such an 
assault on the Latin tongue may be forgiven. 
Doubtless one may not murder a dead lan- 
guage. We have our genuine examples, beyond 
any doubt or cavil, and these we may pore over 
without being beset by nervous apprehensions. 

My mind is agitated, for I am wholly unable 
to decide whether or not it is a gtxid |ilan to as- 
semble my treasures in what are known as 
“ extra-illustrated " books. When they arc scat- 
tered about in casual portfolios and wrnpjiers. 
they seem to appeal to me to combine tlunn, 
but after I have made the combiniition the\‘ 
appear to lose a large measure of their attruc- 
tiveness. Extra -illustrated bciok.s are the .sef*- 
ulchres of portraits, but I doubt wliether it is 
wise to convert them into catacombs of auto- 
graphs. It is all very well to take some in- 
nocuous historical or biographical work and 
to overload it with plates, adding a few, but 
very few, minor autographs; but it really be?- 
littles a fine, full, and interesting letter to in- 
sist upon its permanent association with any- 
thing else, book or portrait. A good letter Ims 
an individuality, mid ev«i an appended portrait 
seems to detract from ite absolute purity, tl 
one must marry a letter to a portrait, the por- 
trait must be one of the rarest, a member of the 
aristocracy of portraits. Still, I confess to a 
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wenkiitTx^ for «tMn« of Om; iniKrtiviltKii, tintl I 
aneakinafy ftonrd tho«e which 1 cnicounter in 
the acdiirtive cataloauon. while I oetfmUilicHtftly 
uthR’ a fcehk pnacKi againat the rraie. 

My *'exlra<iUiiiitral«d “ hooka— it ia an abomi* 
nahie title— are hccottiiiig altogether too ntnmw* 
otia. and are crowding cmt their hettcia. , But 
wh^ 1 wander over to the caaoi in the acaith* 
went ctwiicr tif IImi library, wliere they inoet 
do c«Migrri'ate. and fimdly Mean tlteir cniahed* 
levant bindingii. I am mil (|utle willing to con> 
aign Iticnn tn llte nikNcHirity tif a Itack row or 
to Mend titem to llie aoction-riMmi. 1 take down 
the /rvinfiiiaa. tlie licnA liachiridion. 

the nt lh» VtnimunM, l•‘or»ter’l* Ihrkirm, 

Crabbe NatHnmm'M ihary, Krmhtf'M Htntrv- 
mmt Inm lh 0 Stti§e. and tlie Hix-vidtiirie Lth 
id firyunl. with tlie FUt'UrmnM itathek, and 
I find thcnii full of ctNiiforl. Auguatin Llaly 
contriveii to get logetlirr niany giwid thing*, 
fund tlie lant • named htmik neetii* adiwahle to 
the i4d fogy wh*» dwell* fmidly in rectdkrtioitJi 
of mid<eiittiry AmerKaii literature. I wiali 1 
could invite Ifie ctdd and Imiewifne ulaltie of 
the immortal author td Marta Itmtaru, Mtting 
over in tlie Bark, to ahnnd«Ni hm ntdilary tawi 
and cmne m to warm himnelf lietween tlie 
ulicetji td mv gooiltv r)tiarlo, which buaatJi more 
IKirtraitM tlian tmnvm id text. 
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I am referring to the Duyckiuck llalUxk. 
which is without autqgraphs. It must liavc 
been either General James Grant Wilson or 
Prosper M. Wetmorc who illustrated my two- 
volume, large-paper edition of the Life of HaUeck. 
for it contains matter which could not very 
well come from any other source. TIjcre is a 
letter from General Wilson to Wetmort* abnU 
the book; one from the poet’s sister. Maria, to 
Wilson; one from James {..awsun, I’tir rest's ex- 
ecutor, to Wetmore; and other tilings which 
could have been obtained only from st>me iuie 
closely associated with llalleck ; hiit, strangely 
enough, there is no letter of I lalleck himself, 
There is one, however, in the large viihitm-s 
of Authors at Home. He is writing to a futile 
person who beset American men of Ittlers for 
autographs, under various pretences— I will not 
give his name: 

GumPOKti, CT.. Way 7, ‘67, 

Dear Sir, — I was very sorry to hear from 
your favor of the 3d inst. that you have lam fur 
so long a time suffering severely from ill-liealih 
Allow me to beg you to refrain fnaii further menial 
exertion, as you have been advi.swl, until yuur 
strength is fully restored. Yinir future wriiiugH 
and their readers will alike benefit by theexpres- 
siori of thoughts matured by calm ami nuiet metl- 
itation and arrangement. I have lieeti highiv 
gratified by the "Extracts’* you have so kindly 
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sent ni«. TlH^ir iiuMicMlinit «n a vtiluiiii; wtiuk) 
do you itrmi crrtlH. aiut make you itucfui in your 
pleuMUt UilMiriM. dt I Miumkl bo tutnil glittl to aid 
you m imKHiritttf ii. had 1 any mfluauc with puh- 
Itaber*. but luy oEiwnom;# ha* k»n|[ wnec eon- 
vtnead me that ihetr cmtitullalitifui with thoir bndlt- 
cr eraftmiion ar« dmned of im»re wrtMrth m judinni 
(d a hook than iho otwiitima i*( any iiMnnboi f4 tlw 
Broltterlit«xl td Author* I foot highly himtiml 
by your ra{>r> 4i.«n>l wtlltngiioiui to aicofit Iho on* 
clfuioit. and wtiih tl wrro hrttor aorthy id a {dace 
amiMig your rhoriahotl lunnonat** itit|ang oftm 
to hoar frtaii your |>rti. anil Motaii to tram Ifiat your 
hoallh i» no loiigor a iiuli}ot I of tiH}utotiakr, I hog 
yuU to tirhcvc mo. my drai »ir. 

Truly your*. 

f’tr/ ‘iHKKNK llAl.tJ?CK 

It mak anil 

cordiat MyiiHuithy watted lui a narro humbug 
of an muiiwtur 

Tlioy wore talking iwane niunilui ago at the 
club alMuit ro{iriiiting mhuo American claeak 
in tlie wclt kiiuwn i tub mIvIo. and atnmat eirery 
one 1 nfMiko tn tat Itio nubiecl exclaimed at once. 
**Th 0 Smriet t iiu|>|MiMe that it ia atul 

willctHttinuo fur year* tube tltc dialmctive Amer- 
ican ruinaiice My cofiy vmtimm but a wingle 
aut<igfa|*h It ia a bill id late lieniamtn Fabiaa 
againut Itie United Htalea id Aiiarrica lor tlU-Oh* 
lor ujie id warotunme N« .ii Ik^rby Wharf, 
Salem, and it would liave Uaig mtice gone the 
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way of all like vouchers were it uot ftir the nwRic 
words at the foot thereof—*' Correct : Nathl. 
Hawthorne, Surveyor.” 

There is nothing new to be said about I law* 
thome; lives, sketches, memoirs. Imvc shown 
him to the world from every possible point of 
view, so far as his shy and introspective nat- 
ure may be shown at all: and Mr. Howells tws 
lately added an "appreciation" which brings 
his personality still nearer to us. I can only 
let Hawthorne speak through his tetters. One 
of them was written to Howitt while Hawthorne 
was Consul in Liverpool : 


nHONSwtai STMKrr, 

UVEHlHltH.. May 1$, 


Dear Mr. Howitt,— i thunk ymi fur your 
kind little note, and assure you tluit no ruiiitiu niin- 
tion was ever sweeter to me ihiin ymir own ; fur I 
have known Mrs. Howitt and yourself a %'erv lung 
while, and have spent a great many hii|i|iy hours 
over your books. Our friend Mr I'lelils lui-» |tMt 
sent me a work of your daughter's, which f luive 
not yet had time to read. I hear praises frum a 
on all hands. I shall not leave Hiigliuui withuut 
seeing you, and am very glad that you wish to 

Truly yours. 

Nathl HAWTiinitNH. 


My other letter has been bound in my copy of 
Henry James s MftHtHf, and it was written the 
before Hawthorne’s death : 
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CUMCtlMf}. S*fl Mk, hs. 

Mv DKAlt Sim. — Y«uf n«»ie tif j$Ui iitiit. Imii 
given ine fireni tiliMi»urr. taiitl I hImhiUI be uttgrate> 
ful not lo nektitiwletlgc il Hwi yon ntlntMle lo 
me m supentmly whMch I du mil ilnmin of aaemling, 
A rem^ who can fully itmleretand amt a|i|ie«eMle 
a wcNrk iMMUMMiHni all Ihe facuItJea of wrttm 
who |iftiduc«a II— eacefii a knaik dt eapnoMUon, 
by which the btllrr i« malileti In gne derinile ahajie 
lo an idea ur urttlitncnl which he atal hui a(^we» 
ciaiive reader imancsMi in ttaniiHiri Thun the ad- 
vantage twi iltc aiilltor'ii |tart i» bill a utighl one. 
ami Itw imire Irttih and wimlian la? writes, llie 
Mtiallef I* Hui indiiidiial mltarr iii l{ 

Ymirs irrv ■imerrly, 

Natiii. HAwriiciimK 

tlul with all llie grealneaa of hts tieflly woven 
iiiyNtenea. hm inasler works of fkiion. 1 ctwiic 
back with ideasnre lo llie i)tiaiiil and huffmrtHui 
|Mgea of llial la^rlv |neite of drialgery. Ihe l%ler 
I'orfrv f/aitwrwif //lUory and to llw f.i/» of 
Fmnkim fherre 

Ttie first inenlHMied tasik we td advimcing 
years renieinhrr well "a very fal. stum^- 
looking bsik. " Iiaving in llie teal ’"verv wnall 
wood'cuts. of Iltc iihmI |irimiltve sort." ' llaw* 
ihotne leeetveii iwie hundred dollars Im hia 
share in ihe work James thinks that he haa 
identified one fdirase as that n| llawthoriie. 
lie IS s|imking oi Cetirge IV ICven when 
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he was quite a young man, this King cared 
as much about dress as any young coxcomb. 
He had a great deal of taste in such matters, 
and it is a pity that he was a King, for he might 
otherwise have made an excellent tailor.” I 
am sure that there are scores of passagei just 
as characteristic and just as worthy of credit. 

The other book is a memorial of stanch and 
loving friendship, a record of the courage, 
sincerity, and simplicity of a imin whose own 
sense of rectitude and of justice enabled him to 
disregard the narrow and {>arti.Hnn criticisms 
of the smaller and meaner fraction of our Amer- 
ican community. 



IV 


I AURENCE HUTTON has a pleasant way 
j of accumiilating autographic riches. That 
g'enial personage contrives to bring together a 
varied assortment of astonishing things, and 
Ixe understands the art of arranging them at- 
tractively. The atitographo-maniac who is per- 
mitted to view the treasures stored in the pretty 
library in Feep o' Day may well consider him- 
self a favorite of fortime. Hutton used to have 
SL singular fondness for death-masks, which 
are only a sort of autograph — ^face-made rather 
than hand-made; but he is fonder yet of his 
memorabilia, and he shows them cheerfully — 
often parting with them generously for the ben- 
efit of others. As I think of him affectionate- 
ly, I take down from the shelf a book called 
Curiosities of the American Stage, which with 
commendable foresight he arranged especially 
for easy extra-illustration, and I go back in 
reminiscence to that fascinating room which 
looks out over the hills and plains of Princeton. 
I think we may be able to find some autographs 
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scattered among the pages whicli will be wwUi 
meditating about— but not, I hojic. tini prtjsily. 

As I turn the pages of Hutton's entertaining 
volume, the first thing I observe is ttmt the 
publishers have the ^rontery to say, ** All rights 
reserved." I wonda* what they mmn. They 
certainly cannot arrogate to thenuielves the 
sole right to enjoy the book, or to crowd it as 
full of autograpiui and portraits as tlic imrse 
and the patience of the proprietor will (icrtuit. 
But I do not believe that Har|icr and lirotliers 
really meant to be grasping; and sime the 
great old house has been rcurganijusl, every one 
must hope that it has entered u|Min a new cen- 
tury of prosperity, even if the tttanagers Iwive 
sadly disarrange the tinie-honurcil Isiys with 
the flowers and the bubbles, depriving them of 
the scanty draperies in which they Imvc dis- 
ported themselves on the covers of the Mttgatttw 
for more than fifty years. 

We encounter at the outset the imiiic, the 
portrait, and the autograph of tliat eminent. ri»- 
bust, and bulky-Icggwi ornainaU of the boards. 
Edwin Fonest Looking back on wliat may lie 
called the middle ages of the American draiiui. 
we find ouraelves marvelling how an intelligent 
peq)le could hecome enthusiastic over such an 
actor a.s Forrest, who was noisy and ismiiNuis, 
and utterly without light and sliade. When 
44 
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wt contenipblc! Ameman art, American archi- 
iecturc. and the Attierkan atage of the " feety* 
fiftke." ae |iercetve that thi^ were all of ahmit 
the aame degree ol merit, and we re&ct that, 
although we were aenaitive and angry imder 
the criticiain d feweignera. thoae unfdcMant 
foreignera were nd far wnwig. They dimdd 
not have been no aevere u|inn ua; it waa very 
rude indeed, but in thia t^nming year of the 
greatest century d ituinktnd we muat admit 
that in thtiac ntcdutnal daya we were in aome 
reaficcta m we were deaertbed in the unnuetal 
wtmla d our lHi)«h I’ogram. ’* rough aa our 
borra and wild aa our buHalera" 'flicne ia no 
aelfdiuiniliation iiivdved in aiwh a confeaaicei, 
ftw we were a yming iiatKei. trying to do in 
three hiindrett yeara wtial ICiigland required 
miwe than thrice three hundred yeara to ac* 
comidiah 

ForriwI waa a magnate in hia generation, 
and he occuiacd a large acction d tlie publw 
mind. Long time ago 1 aawaitd heard him— ' 
1 ccHrtainly Iword him— in tliat duuttal play 
called ” Virginiua." and |ierhapa he came aa 
newr to being a Roman aa Eugene came 
to being a Ibeace Ilia atalwart peraonality 
waa aienewitat iniiircwaive. although nd alto> 
gelher (aac mating, and he atalked about, bowled, 
and made many airange. loud aounda, I did 
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not find him great or convincing, and he ex- 
hibited as much delicacy as a New York cab- 
driver might display in rendering the part of 
Titania in "The Midsumraer-NiKht's I>r(^m.” 

But why should I niffle the peaceful current 
of these meditations by abusing our distin- 
guished tragedian? He filled a commanding 
position in the dramatic world; he was the 
typical American actor of his time; and he 
had the admiration not only of the jxipnlnt e, 
but of a great number of the pei»ple of culture 
and refinera«it. I may explain it very simply, 
He wrote this, which I have embalmed in tl»c 
pages of my book: 

Dear Sn«,— ft is very tiresotiic to write these 
silly autc^raphs. 

Yoiiins. 

Edwin PouHmv 

BOSTON, Nmmmr 14, 

Observe the hideous Philistinism of tlmt 
"note.” Is it not enough to make the writer 
odious to all of ray tribe? I am of the opiniim 
that I have ample justification for the severest 
denunciation of any man who could delib- 
erately pen such a self- accusing statement, 
particularly as he is dead and can never re- 
sent it. 

Forrest grew to be unpopular in his later 
years m account of his divesree suit The 
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"Format Cit.<tc ‘ «»« (aiiKHis tit itji day, and 
Cliarlcjt O'itwiur I'tiittrtI yrcal ul«»ry by wut- 
ntitg a dwiJtivr %'ui«»ry over V'lui Huren. 

'*|*rince J«liit.* of mluriotui titentory, and tie? 
tM»t it|iriikcf I ever Imtencd to, wa» no 

iitalcli (or O’Coiuir an a lawyer, and it wa» 
alrooiti umoitAltlulimtat to iwt iiiin atfainst the 
great Initb iiiriMt, for it wan a vruel and unuaual 
ininisliinriit I’oblM Menttiiieitt wan with the 
wonuin. and some nithii»iaiit?i gave OXmuvr 
pieces of lotvrr, wbn b hr voitilrswendefl to ac- 
cent w ith In* t liarai tcn»ln i luirliith l oldnesw. 
A* I hioh tuo k u|>o<i it and I tiave rend 
the rrtord larrfidiv I am iiuhnrd to think 
that tlir wr«»»ig wa»» nut all uii mih- }*idc For- 
rc»t. to hi* I rnht. ua* digndtr«i and t tHuniitetit 
throughovil. Thr c imdia t **f madaiiie wraa far 
from rommcntlabir, and. »( nhr wa* tntincetil. 
it illitHt tir otvnrti tliat tiir a|t}>rarniu'ni were 
decidetllv againut tier Site liad tlwr advantage 
Ilf fniiiniintv. all the darling, h^ical, and duv* 
criminating female* (tlicv wrere tlieii **» called, 
a* Cot»|a^r'» imgri* w ill lentil v I were up in aritta 
for her, and lier liege l«»rd wan not by any 
nieaiiJi aimahle *n r«aiciliattiry. He won no 
*vtn|>alhv . ulie liad it all I liave lamie of For^ 
rent'* letter* to Jaine* T Hrady, who later in 
tlie litigation at tr«l a* hi* rtHitiNcI, and they are 
ratlier latilul 'l lie «dd limi roar* i|iMte aadly 
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Here is one of his expressions, after an adverse 
decision : 

Let not my words lead you to suppose that the' 
recent judicial outrage weighs upon my heart 
keeps me from my rest. It is not so. I feel 
fTiis wrong as a man should feel it who has con- 
scious right to sustain him, having only pity and 
contempt and a just indignation for the time- 
serving and corrupt authors of this monstrous 
wrong, which, though aimed at me, must one 
day fall with crushing effect upon their own heads 
and consign them to the infamy of all coming 
tiTTip. A wrong done to the humblest citizen is a 
wrong done to the whole Repubhc, was wisely 
by an ancient lawgiver. By this base act 
the judges in my case have violated their oaths 
of office. By this base act they have legalized 
and rewarded prostitution. By it they have taught 
their wives and daughters that infamy has a price 
beyond virtue. ... As God is just, I shall 
yet be righted. The American public has long 
since rendered a verdict adverse to the corrupt 
decision made by these legal assassins, a verdict 
which is already recorded in the hearts of £ill right- 
minded and honest people. ... A great crime has 
been committed by our judiciary, and the names of 
the criminals ought to be known — ^they should be 
bruited abroad that men may see that in a free 
country such things cannot be done with im- 
punity. To prevent a repetition of the offence, 
the offenders should be scourged, and where the 
offence is let the great axe fall. And what scourg- 
ing is so effectual as to keep the names of these 
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ermined tyrants a mockery and a scorn forever 
in the mouths of men? 

I think I hear the galleries thunder. No one 
but a grandiloquent, self - sufficient, old - fash- 
ioned actor could have written such a letter. It 
reminds me of the familiar anecdote of Martin 
Grover, that singularly gifted, witty, and learned 
judge, about the lawyer who had two remedies 
when beaten at nisi prius — one being an appeal, 
and the other a resort to the Angelica tavern, 
where he could "cuss the court” It was of 
our old friend O'Conor, when he was spouting 
concentrated venom over his defeat by the 
highest court, in the Tweed case, that Grover 
said, "He has taken his only remedy." 

It is pleasant to pass from sturdy, passionate, 
belligerent Forrest to that lovable man John 
McCullough, who writes : 

If my poor services can be of any use to you 
for your benefit, I will only be too glad to show 
you how thoroughly I appreciate your kind and 
manly efforts in my behalf during my engagement 
in Boston. 

And here is Laura Keene I How every old 
New-Yorker's pulse must beat at the sound of 
that name! 

Dion Boucicault follows, and brings visions 
of Sir Charles Coldstream, of the ancient Winter 
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Garden days before the war. and of the later 
“Shaughraun." Then we find J«»hn Owens, 
whose Solon Shingle and famous "bar'l of 
appel sass” convulsed us in ihe sixties. I 
question whether the ca.sual reader of tinlay 
recalls the memory of the famous negro trage- 
dian, Ira Aldridge. This is a letter «if his. 
dignified in the extreme: 

Boston. AprU to. i8iu. 

Madam,-- liavirqj ascerUiiiwtl voiir »d«lrt'.H.>*. 
I hasten to express my thank.s fur the fliUtrrmg 
letter you did me the honor of si-udiug uu* It 
is, at ail times, cheering to the heart of an arti.sii* 
[sic] to receive a friendly cxpre.s.sion of a|i|ir..val, 
and this gratification is all the greater when lu> 
is indebted to a lady of refineil mind mid )udge* 
ment for such an act of kimlne-Hs 

Assuring you that I shall ever regard ymir 
welcome letter with a feeling of gratitude, 

I have the honor to lie. 

Madam, 

Your obedient .scrviml, 

lit.\ At.tiiiitK;i>: 

It is a relief from this atatelines.s to nm acr«w.H 
a reminder of one who delighted us for full 
thirty yearn-— that sterling actor. James Ixwis. 
He says: 

Dear Louisa, — There i.s a five dollar hill 
waiting for you in the flat for the kids. Sorry 
we were out yesterday. Try again? 
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All *4 tlwf nitidinraldy dd boy* will ctwifam to 
a gennetitm wIhjh lliry U|miii ilw danhinR 
chirogTi»|»l»y d l.vtli« Th«f«no*iii •Dmr Mr. 
MaiMeti. ' »hc wnle*. to jnwir Jiwfiw Pifiwi.’' 
long nitici? (coniiigiitffl to tlw limbo d forgotttn 
icribblcm. "witli }»lmJiurr 1 nend you Ihrw 
Mit« for Fridey night. .1 wnember 
ywir vinit to mu in Park l^ne " Of coume 
she rcmutnburutl it. and Maimult new to it that 
nhe ahoiild riot forgrt it. Wn* tliurc uvwr micli 
ddkioiiH tnirlf^liiing m m tlumc tUy* whm 
|,\*diit rrvrllwi in tliu uvriicinling |»iinJi of 
••Alnddui.' with llnrrv IWkHt and l*aiihnr 
Markluiiii. whmr ”vm «l vclvrt ' wa» rttlogircil 
Mil rtilliii*uiiHriiUv hv lliat Iraniud pnodit. 
Rii'luird <1 riiiil Wlotc 

Hijitofi wnlrM III Iwr Italian btngiiagr. aiwl 
I itiiint jirflonr Irl it go by Cliarli?ii Fwhtur * 
letter w m Frt*n» h, and lie nay* " i'oaj tlmw 
pmmr (i*>i »i»on»#rao«#4N ile re drde ifut d aiwe 
CharhM l•" 0 rkl»r “ And line i» a l»val line (ron; 
John tlillmt "To lamter Wallack. Iwat 
with lla? Minrrre regard* *4 hi* *4d friend amJ 
emnrade m art. J»*hn tolburt " 'Hiiii takei 
me bark to tlie nalmy *lav« «4 WaHack’n. ai 
Tliirteenth Street and llroadwav, where. ai 
Mile* MrKeima. tlir Mtalwart IJilbert fdl dowi 
on rernving llie damlieat «l tafia from Ktlio 
Grey Cl.mler) in ilial laarmating "Roaedale.' 
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whose words we almast knew by heart, ujul 
whose efUr'acte music, by old 'r«ni linker, 
we committ«i to memory. I'he yiKid Gilbert 
was a very amiable villain; but when U'ster 
sang "Lord Bateman” and "As I was walkin’ 
down the Strand," we thought it the perfection 
of vocal beauty. Mario. CamiMinini. Jean de 
Reszke—none of them could rival in our esti- 
mation the canttAik utterances of the adorable 
Elliot Grey! But I must close the btsik and 
fly to some other topic: for, if I liecome further 
involved in theatrical recollections, I shall never 
be able to extricate my.self snccewfully. 

If any one takes the trouble to read these 
records of the reflections of an ancient and 
confirmed autt^raph crank, he must rememtier 
that it is the privilege of age to be garrulous 
and unmethodical. After a while one loses 
the capacity to be consecutive and orderly. 
When I was in Princeton I was taught to la- 
precise and regular in the matter of eom|K»«i- 
tion, with my introduction, my profHisttton, my 
discussion, and my peroration. It is a blcssisl 
privilege to be able to throw the intrixluction 
in the fire, dash the pro^toaition out of window, 
cast the discussion in the waste-basket, and 
tass the peroration after it. Hawtht>rnc’s tier 
gyman on a wild spree in foa-ign countries 
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tyfM&es my fevlingx in regnrd to KitivviUionnl 
rui^ and rlwtoncsl rrgidatitniii. 1 Nccirn to 
be feltwsd by tliem. Tl»cfe in not tlw ulightcfit 
conaecutimtciui about ttasc meditationa; that, 
to my mind, ia their iwly jiMtification. Where* 
fare I aawve suddenly frtim Hutton and tlic 
igage. and ctmie hack to Aitiorican political 
autograidiiatMi. 

We fiend* are much given, of courac. to tlie 
making cd wlmt are call "net*. " and Munetimm 
are are put to great trouble in order to obtain 
the mxvMiary duplaateM Waxtiingtini is not 
HO difficult, for lie %» iwily f Wneral, Old Cmignmik. 
ConnlitutUMial OaiventiiNi. and Frenident. and 
while lie I* c*pen»ive. lie w n«»t rare. Kvery- 
body jiavcm tlic lellrrM id a |irr»iJ*lenlly great 
man. but tlie acctdenlallv and maidenly nota* 
bbcharacler i* nutogrn|dtaally jaarce. Ikorge 
[)ewey and tieorge l>u .\taurter are caam|dea. 
and their ) mi rt ltaM^ value iitnckly rtiae from be* 
low |iar to a high laemium 11tere has been 
a alight decline in llie market, but Itwry are alill 
gilt’edged after a fanhiiat Wlien Mr. kIcKinley 
waa an Ohio congreMunan lie figured in the 
liat at tile t'lMnnain laie-didlar rale, hut now, 
aftor hia elev'alion to ||te I'reaidefay and hia 
tragic diNilh. lie rank* with tlie raronl. aiad even 
a l.vpe-wrill«m I, H ' » taialogiied in ca|Mtala. 

* t.«U»f O^immI.- 
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Take, for example, that eminent scholar, 
soldier, and statesman, John Adams Dix. He 
turns up triumphantly among the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, the Governors of New York, 
the Senators of' the United' States, the foreign 
ministers, and the generals of the Civil War. 
I believe that Mr. Depew once said of him that 
he came to America in the Mayflower and threat- 
ened to go over to the Indians if the Pilgrim 
Fathers would not elect him to an of&ce. His 
fine, bold handwriting is always impressive, 
and one is never in doubt about its absolute 
genuineness. The old general was an ad- 
mirable specimen of American manhood, and 
he served the State honorably in almost every 
possible capacity. We do not often find his 
equal in pubhc life. I well remember his gentle- 
ness and cordial kindness when he was the 
commander of the military department of south- 
ern Virginia, and I was fortimate enough to 
come within the circle of his friendship. He was 
then engaged in that rather remarkable occupa- 
tion for a “modem major-general,” the transla- 
tion into English of the noble h5Tnn, “ Dies Irae ” ; 
and I think that his translation is one of the 
best ever made. I shall never forget that a fat 
and jovial aide, a captain yclept “ Tom L — — 
when asked what the general was busy about, 
answered that “ the general is writing a Cicero.” 
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The genernl'* mm. CiwrlcMi Teni|itc Dix. wax 
an artixl *4 gmtl and a xoldter with 

an himorablc mwrd. He wa* aJim a genial, 
whole • imutcd tad. and an intimate friend d 
Chartoi F. ilrowne. heat known to fame aa Arte- 
muji Ward. Kvery one reniembeni Iww Lxiuia 
Biilipfie. Ilw |iear-tM»ded Citiieeii King vi the 
French, wax bonic away frmn Pari* in a cab, 
Dtuniutrtng fitamtively "Ctmim Chari^a sXJ" 
The xiory »» tidd tlmt tme lught— tierita{i« it wax 
one nM»rnnig -tlmrleii Ihx and Artemiui ar- 
rive*! at the hm|»iialile d«Mnii‘ttr of tlie gcmeral 
in Wext Twcnlv lifnt Street, iiuhIi cttniforted 
by tlieir gk»rn»ui ihnitig. and (rigning undue 
exhilarnlion In nra|»»niie t«» llw ringing *4 
the bell, the general a|i{ivare*l in night < lotltc.^, 
wrathful. iiHligfuiDi, and Nlrrfiy, and lie xaid: 
"Ilrowne, v»»u re tlrtink!' To him Artemua. 
with a grin, and |H*inling to hm tiait)inttion. 
“Cowme t'fuirfe* I ha V 

It cottMTM to iny mind how tlie general roared 
with laughter over Ward * iwfee«|i» and J«dlfl 
l*tMenix'» tnifiulable xket*: Iww. he the general 
wax not only a xt holar, hut a man *4 broad 
and cotniireluoixive iiileUeitual tiualitMMk 

Tlie utiideni *4 AmerHaii Inuliey doea not 
need to lie told tliat tlw great ghwy *4 flix wax 
hix iiwni'irahle de«|toteh. in tlw ilawning days 
(4 tlie relielhoti. w im h made him forever famoux 
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— If any one attempts to haul thuvn the Amer- 
ican fiag, shoot him on the ’ "riuit ut- 
terance gave an electric shock to the loyal heart 
of the nation. Artemus, in pretendeti concern, 
made the general merry whai he .said, in his 
modest, hesitating way, *' Uut— general— sujh 
pose he hadn't any spot!” 

It was my good luck to hear Artcmu.s give 
one of his famous lectures. As I recall it, the 
subject was "The Monnorus ' I’lsir Hrowne 
was even then suffering from the disea.se which 
ultimately took him out of the wiirld long Ih^ 
fore his time. He was ailing and his voii c wii.s 
feeble. He wandered uism the |»lutform in his 
usual diffident and eml»rra.s,setl way. nnd juud, 
" Ladies— and— gentlemen— I am .sorry— hut I 
have a very bad cold to-night— atid I am afraid 
— that my voice— will not reach lievoml the 
reserved seals." Then, as though hles-scil with 
a sudden inspiration, and with the air of mie 
who has discovered the .solution of a iliflicult 
problem, he continued, beaming and cluTrful. 
"So we will consider alt the .scats reserved this 
evening." 

There is no particular association between 
Ward and Judah P. Benjamin, but I have jii,st 
taken out of the wrapper a letter of IJeujnmin's 
in order to transfer it from Benator.s to Con- 
federate Cabinet, and I cannot help fNindering 
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om it far n iiuitfient. Wluit nri extrniirdinAry 
career tlmt man Imil! He waii bom in the \Vc»t 
Indie*; Ims wa» a Jew; and la? became a achoob 
teacher in Lonuiiana. He rone to the head 
of the IcKal profoiaion in hi* adn^ixl State: 
waa a Scnatiw fnnii to ihbi ; waa Attorney*- 
General, Secretary nf War. and Secretary of 
State under tlic Stnitlimi Ctmfcderacy; he 
wa* "tlic brain* ••( the tiwifcderacy tie Bed 
toMniftand. *liKhecl biw at CiiHiihr* Inn; waa 
admitted l«» iirnituc m iCfi^dand at fifty-five; 
wrutc anc «»f tlic licut taw iMxik* Ilf ttic cen- 
tury'; and iitlainnl tlic hit;iir*t |ttacc in tliat 
tiHMt cacliMuvc id Iwida^. tite bar nf (ircat 
Hrilatn 

I licarti lull ftirrwrlt aibtrcTMi tn tlw Senate 
nf tlie I Jilted Slate*, after tlic udemiinn of 
Lmiiataiut in Wlioioidd (nrifrt Itw beau- 

ty of III* viuic III tile crate hi* delivery f If 
ever a man liad a vnite wtiirh micht lie called 
“ailvery/' it wa* lirnjaniin. anil after tire Ui|aic 
id (iwly year* it »lill rinc* in my ear* a* Ihuuslt 
I had luwrd it milv ve*irrtbiv He commanda 
my iint| nail fieri adiniratinn. even if lie waa. a* 
old Hen Wade nardiancatly remarked, "a He- 
lu'ew with l‘4;v|ittait iirtnrititrw/' 

i\'ittwitb*tandintf inv vivid recidlection of 
Elentamiit * vnar, I fmd m Mr Serjeanl Rob- 
inatMl'* /rVrwiaiwrrarej of th» ond Ihr 

SI 
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the remark that it '* had aknit it h luit wc art* 
in the habit of deeming the very worst t»f Amer- 
ican twangs.” I venture to say tlmt this i.s 
an instance of British self-complacency. The 
liquid Southern tone of Benjamin was nbwv 
lately twangless, and it was. as compared with 
the hollow, rough, and coarse btnv-wow of the 
Englishman, like the song of the nightingale 
beside the caw of the crow. The fiMtlish as-scr- 
tion of the learned Serjeant, who I am glad to 
say records himself as one of tljc last of an 
ancient race-« dinosaurus lingering m the 
haunts of civilization — is bused jijHirj a .syl- 
logism characteristic of his nation : " All voices 
which are not English arc twangy : Ben- 
jamin’s was not Englisii ; therefore it was 
twangy.” 

But Benjamin grew to be very English. 
Eloquent to the highest degree, he abjured 
eloquence. My friend, the cx-jiidgc. told me 
the other day that in conversation with Lord 
Russell he once spoke of his old acquaintuiue, 
Benjamin, as eloquent. ”Wc do not think 
him eloquent," said I.,ord Ru.sacll. Tlic fact 
was that he suppre.sscd his glowing warmth 
of oratoiy because it was tinsuited t«» the clime; 
and for a like reason he .said *’ Me lud, " and 
occasionally dropped his h’s. But Benjamin 
would have adapted himself to the moon if he 
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could tiAvr iiiiuratctl (o timt iMtellilo. nrid hud 
he found the inliAbit«iitii limiting llteniaetv<» 
m princiiilv to n lungie eye. he would haiw 
cheerfully put out ime of hia own in ord«r to 
cmtfoitii to the cuatoiiia of the country. 



V 

T he editor of a magazine, for whom I liavc 
the highest regard, saw lit. sotiw time 
ago, to criticise gently an intunent remark 
of mine about the use of nut<»grii|ihs m extra- 
illustration. He mu.st rememlwr that these 
desultory jottings, with all their .sins ami im- 
perfections, are only the staggerings of the 
mind of an ancient collector, tlie nuMimlerings 
of an obsolete person. I did not mean to enter 
upon the record an objection against the ar 
rangement of a ‘'set” of autogra|ihs, menlent 
ally accompanied by a few printeil juiges, 
where a rivulet of text may meander throni;h 
a meadow of autographs. Hut in most e.xtra 
illustrated books the text and the plates seem 
to assume the leadership: they ellsiw them.selves 
rudely to the front, with an air of mlitais self 
importance; they take the centre of the stage 
and stand in the full glare of the lime light, 
As a faithful, although a sufrranmiated devi*- 
tee at the shrine of Autografihinii, I complain 
whenever my divinity is treated with disrisipci t. 
6o 
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I Atii nut tlic limt uiic tu allow iny rcaimn to 
surmider to nty aflfixtnmii. and with all their 
faulta I love thoeie " tlratiKer “ bNiku atill. One 
will aay t« hinuiclf. in incdilation. “ Away with 
ttemt let tliein he amihmm moranotha /” the 
(HTixtJM! iniiiort til which ctirsic I am cloudy about, 
but I tlmt it liaa nubatantially tlie same 

effect an tliat which ut prudmrcd by tlie %x«ker 
d the llmiae «if Cumntfma wlant he “naineft 
naineic'* YcHt within twn daya. thin irate 
iny n( f lriini;cfiiuitii>n nuiy hr (utind ctMiuetting 
with hia fitviirilc htKikjirllrr ahiiut iltc matcrialii 
hw a new csiuniilr i»l ilhuitralcd eimrinity. and, 
hkr iiiiulhrr Dmiiia Julia. wlu!i|ierint; lie will 
ne'er cuiifMiii, timnnita Macranlly. Hall tlie 
|itea»iire he^ in lirinu trin|itrtl and in yielding 
III the trin|itati«>n with the awert tiiriiiciuuJUlCMi 
id guilt an a miuMilatUHi 

On rellectuai. 1 Mieve tliat 1 liave been min* 
taken in ik|imcting mi inmh time and wi ctav 
iiiderable a tKirtuai »( iny Nleiidcr titiMfta in 
KBtlicrinu Hignem. Old Cmigrejiamcii. IVeai- 
denta. Cabinet. t»«veriu«ri^ and tiihera d that 
ilk. lor tlie literary field » by lar tlie moat lan- 
cinating Men inert tliere on a cotnimin ground; 
the imlitical la etdienurral. while tlie literary ia 
eternal A certain nian once made hiniidf a 
driveller and a »h«»w by imying an eniamimii 
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price for a "Gabriel Jones, M. O. C.. Va.," so 
that all catalogues issued since that event, 
and boasting a specimen of Gabriel, remind us 
that “specimen fetched Iric) $Ho at a Philadel- 
phia auction sale.” In confidence, it was $»2, 
as I happen to Imow. The reference in tlie 
catalogues is the sort of sly suggestion which 
touches the sensibilities of the lamb who 
ventures into the Wall Street of Autograpliia. 
Now my friend might have had a letter of Word.s- 
worth for 1^ than one-tenth of the money .scimin- 
dered on Jones—a thing of beauty «'«tm|»nred 
with the costly scrawl of the Virginia congress- 
man, who has no real value except us one of a 
series. The name of Jones twinkles like a j«ile 
candle-flame beside the light of Wonlswiuth 

Here is the letter adda's.sed by the |MX?t to 
his fellow -poet Samuel Wogers. who dixilt in 
figures of finance as well as of s{icech. and who 
wrote upon it, “Not to be iwinted, S. If” 

You, my dear Rogers, arc placed by fortune 
above the necessity of cun.'iidering your Usiks 
with reference to pecuniary profit iit*w i>r here- 
after. It is not so with most of your literary and 
personal friends, myself among the nuitdicr. and 
therefore I take leave to mention that the Jiul, 
reading of Sergeant Talfourd's copyright hill 
stands for Wednesday, the iith of April Ixt me 
urge you to give it your support among your 
Parliamentary friends of all parties, as it is not 
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H imfly iiirir«^urr m iil liiiiiil, #iiu| yim 

urt^ rvrry «l*iy aiitl rvrry fmnni^ mmm iiv* 

itiirriliiit Xrt'tl t miy iiiiirr? (nr yim 

jiitjimbly thi* niinwily uI lit:mk* 

iMpIlrrii 1-.^ thrill, iiiitlrf |irrtnii:r «if piiWic 

gmnl, ii|Miii irlii.it lhrnilni?i to lir ti very alrimg 
i^UMMUtitin llirv will lir birknl by Ihr Dti^lriiv 
^irrii (riilli^l mK I in Ihr i»|nrtl tif lb? IrUr 

jihriijir himj «i mm Am tbr nllriMlntirt 

m ujniiiUy vrry thin iifiiin <t Wnhimtbiy, thr Si^r* 
gi’iiril trll..f* iiir llkit It m tlrsifublr tlyit thr ImtAmttm 
ii( hi« lutiiiiiti »^h*Hilil Ijt III tlir htHinr In firrynil 
tin vnlrtl *»iit 

Wlyit •4411*1 tfiltirirl Jofir?!^ 


Ai'ot iiitMTf, 


fill Sin. Mv nuiv |»roUililv tii rntiti} 

loiiijrf th *n h»?s jifr^iit *jtmk «if 4ii9ih limy ht4il 
»»llt I thrff'l»»fr lui^r t^ikrii llir (frri|*i||| ii( 
iiiyi itii V«»ii b*f Vf iitfittiifil Ilf ihr iirrifiint 

fir Im.s Vf iifintiml iiftlrf «»l i-»i i'r|ii4ilicr . iitlil hn* 
fi?t‘ri|*t will tir 13 II IIh trill I Imvr ii«»thlfiy In itilil 

blit to wi.^h >'*>11 *111 aiifrriiblr jtiliil nifll* 


I HI I nr 
4|H*i M. ‘n 


Jtmm. 


Until *4 llii^ Irtlrfu 4rnl W’llh liir llfUKiflatlt 
fiitifirv ijiir»ti*»rt bnl n*» *»iir run lilt 

liiii Itiiit Ihr iiiilhor in ftiitfr iiitrrmiiiii Itian 
thr Frw rtili^ltlninl rilimm §4 

thin nr mw liini.l ran fwillv rarr iiiiicli abi)t.il 
J*»nm Hr with Sifintn Ikitriiin.* I« 

tlir ratruorv *4 rn|irfi.nivr liiiiiirm. Tl’ir lamb 
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was shorn because some other lunih Iwd n 
vacancy in his "set.” and the lir.st liunh was 
playing the game without a limit. 

These considerations naturally lead its to the 
inquiry, as an eminent ctintem|Hirary states- 
inan might say, whether or imt the literary 
magnate really leels sad and weary when Home 
one b^s him for his auU»i;rn|*h lie ih wojU 
to lament much abtnit the luird.sln|i of it, and 
to express himself after the naumer tif Mdwin 
Forrest, reference to which Iuih liet'ii hereinlie- 
fore made, to borrow the jargon of the atlormy. 
While it is true tlutl the serioti.s and gen nine 
collector does not write for an a»»li«gra|»h to any 
one with whom he is not jierHonally aii|natnted. 
yet I am not sure tluit the great man ih iIih- 
pleased with the implied coinphinent, however 
loudly he may complain of the tre>»j«iHs U was 
a profound remark of Jiwh UillingH - or |ierha|«H 
of that ancient and nownhiuwt forgotten hiinior- 
ist Jack Downing— lluit ’’ there i.h a great ileal 
of human natur' in mankind m gin'rat ” The 
distinguished author is not altogether outHulc 
of the pale of ordinary humanity. Still, autm 
graph lettera written to order arc, in iny humble 
judgment, seldom worth liaving. 

There is, to my knowleilge. one exception 
to the rule, and that is a letter of the ilefl iiuih- 
ter of style, the accomplished wizard of w*»rdH. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. It has been printed 
before, in an article written, as I recall it, for 
the Cosmopolitan, but it will bear repetition; 

Vailima, Upolu, Samoa. 

You have sent me a slip to write on : you have 
sent me an addressed envelope: you have sent it 
me stamped : many have done as much before. 
You have spelled my name right, and some have 
done that. In one point you stand alone: you 
have sent me the stamps for my post-ojBSce, not 
the stamps for yours. What is asked with so 
much consideration, I take a pleasiure to grant. 
Here, since you value it, and have been at the 
pains to earn it by such unusual attentions — here 
is the signature of 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

For the one civil autograph collector, Charles 
R . 


I will pass by without comment the base 

insinuation that Mr. R is the only civil 

autograph collector in the universe. I am sure 
I never asked Stevenson for his autograph, but 
if I had broken my rule and done so, I think 
I should have known how to be civil about it. 
I disapprove of the begging habit. It throws a 
shadow of the ridiculous over a very serious 
and dignified occupation. 

Perhaps my Lincoln autograph may be 
another exception. It is dated at the Executive 
Mansion, Washington, December ii, 1862: 
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R. Shelton Mackenzie,— B elow is my auto- 
graph for your good lady as you request. 

Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Ben : Parley Poore — he of the colon — says 
in his chapter in Allen Thorndike Rice’s Remi- 
niscences of Abraham Lincoln : 

When Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, of Philadel- 
phia, called at the White House and asked for the 
President’s autograph, Mr. Lincoln said : 

" Will you have it on a card or on a sheet of 
paper?” 

“K the choice rested with myseK,” said the 
jovial doctor, "I should prefer it at the foot of a 
commission.” 

Mr. Lincoln smiled and shook his head as if 
he did not see it in that light, but he sat down and 
wrote a few pleasant lines, adding his legible signa- 
ture, “A. Lincoln.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Lincoln did not 
laugh at the doctor’s alleged joke, whose vener- 
able age certainly entitled it to dignified respect; 
he merdy smiled. It will also be noted that 
the doctor’s desire for the President’s auto- 
graph was basely, and no doubt falsely, im- 
puted to “his good lady.” 'The device was a 
shallow one, but it is one of the stock devices 
of the autograph hunter, like tibe innocent letter 
which seeks to know in what year the novelist 
published that popular story, or where a letter 
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to Mr. Blank, the novelist's intimate friend, 
will be likely to reach him. 

I will wander back to the literary alcove. 
Surely no one can fail to feel closer to Thackeray 
when he has held in his hand and read such 
a pleasant little note as this : 

My dear Ainsworth,— Will you give me 
your name at the G. for Tuesday at 6, and come 
and dine with me there? I want to ask 3 or 4 of 
the littery purfession. Yrs. always, 

W. M. T. 

It was written in 1844 from 88 St. James 
Street, where he wrote Barry Lyndon. Mr. 
Rideing says (1885) that the building has been 
demolished," but Mr. Crowe (1897) asserts that 
it still "stands secure enough.”* After his 
usual playful fashion, Thackeray has written 
another notelet on the flap of the envelope: 


My dear Ainsworth,— I would have come 
with the greatest pleasure but Gwilt has engaged 
me. How are you and the ladies and the young 
daughter? I will come out one very early day to 
shake you by the hand. Yours 

W.M.T. 


The most hardened of scoffers must confess 
that there is some justification for the pursuit, 

* Thackeray's London, p. 76. ® Haunts and Homes, p, 45. 
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when one may {kxsskss a letter from Uuireiice 
Sterne to Etevid Garrick. In Tim iimlmieol 
GaUery, by Robert Huish, {lublished in iHjo, 
it is said: "In 1762 he IStemc) resolved him- 
self to visit France, and it wa.s this prujcct which 
gave rise to the Sentimmtal Jfaurtmy. I lis ft. 
nances, however, at thi.H juncture were m hiw 
that previously to his dejiarture he wrote to 
Mr. Garrick to advance him £io. ” 

The original letter, which came from I' jwott. 
and is, therefore, undeniably genuine, lies tiefore 
me. Sterne says: 

Dear Garrick,— U inm reviewmi; mv linniu'es 
this morning, with some uiifnr.wn ivsih-hm-?*. I 
find I should set out withCio les.s than a |irtit|«>nt 
man ought. Will you lead me iwi-nly iMiitiuU? 

Yrs , 

1. Sii;hxi;. 

The spelling is Sterne's, not mine. 

We may assume that thw rather graceful 
application was successful, fur Sterne went 
to France and the SanittneHiai Jftturimy w'u.s 
written. 

Are there many jwofilc in these dny.H who 
read the book? I liave my dmihts on the sub- 
ject. It is May for the smattercr to refer light- 
ly to Tristam Shandy and to the .Tmirwey. hut 
I have noticed tliat he reinenihcrs little of I hem 
except the most familiar quolatiiHis. hilw 
6K 
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Boswell's Johnson, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Don 
Quixote, they belong to the immortal library 
which all men are beheved to know by heart, 
but which no one ever reads entirely through. 
I am confident, however, that I might contrive 
to plough through Bc^well if it were not for 
the notes of his editors. I abhor notes. They 
distract my attention and confuse my mind. 
Blessed is the editor who wisely refrains from 
scattering them along the pages and consider- 
ately masses them in an appendix. 

Those of us who retain a hvely recollection 
of the late nineteenth century will remember 
the plain little woman who puzzled the critics, 
and who called herself "Currer Bell.” Even 
to-day we read Jane Eyre, but I do not think 
that the other stories are often taken down 
from the shelves. Every one knows how, in 
early girlhood, Charlotte Bronte was accus- 
tomed to write elaborate romances, chiefly 
about the Duke of Wellington, or some member 
of his family, real or imaginary, for Charlotte 
blindly adored the hero of Waterloo. Some of 
these sketches have been preserved, and here 
is one entitled Lord Douro. It bears the date 
of July 21, 1837, and is signed by "C. BrontS.” 
It has been lovingly protected by a Zaehns- 
dorf levant binding, and it consists of some 
twenty-eight pages, note si2«, all in that tiny, 
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microscopic hand, compared to which Thacke- 
ray's minute chirography and De Quincey's 
small characters are Brobdingnagian. I defy 
any one to decipher it without the aid of a 
magnifying-glass. 

The little romance, it must be acknowledged, 
is rather dreary, and does not seem to be of 
any great interest as a composition, even when 
seen through a magnifying-glass. It betrays 
no bright promise of future fame. A firm of 
New York publishers once asked permission to 
print it, but out of consideralion for the Brontes 
the owner decided that it had better remain in 
the seclusion of his library. 

An extract wiU suffice: 

Night after night closed around the villa grounds, 
warm, pure and balmy, with the harvest moon 
beaming upon its Grecian front, and looking 
through its casements into some rich chambers, 
where the Marchioness sat leaning upon her Lord's 
breast, and forgetting in his arms every warning 
of death, every thought of sadness she had ever 
known. If, for a moment, some symptom of her 
disease appeared shadows* the first sound of Douro’s 
voice, the first glance of his dark eye scattered 
them utterly— he was to her, I say, as kind, as 
gentle, as impassioned as imagination can con- 
ceive. Those six weeks were to Marian a heavenly 
dream. The sound of the Trumpet broke it. War 


' This portion is quite illegible. 
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came driven over Africa in wild gales of rain and 
sleet. The sunshine of siunmer and the torch of 
peace were quenched together. Douro joined his 
regiment, and we all know what succeeded. We 
all remember the rains and the mutinies, the de- 
feats and the victories of the Augrian (?) campaign. 
Scarcely was winter over, scarcely was the noise 
of battle hushed, when the beU from St. Michael’s, 
tolling long and slow, revealed the fate of 
Florence Marian Wellesley, Marchion- 
ess OF Douro. 

Here endeth the story, but there is a six- 
stanza poem appended. Miss Bronte, like Silas 
Wegg, drops into poetry at intervals through- 
out the whole screed. There eire some words 
which defy the power of the glass, and I have 
given up trying to guess what they are. I 
suppose that the poor girl was compelled to be 
economical about so trifling a matter as paper, 
and that she cramped her hand-writing in order 
to compress as much upon a page as it could 
contain. It is pitiful to think of genius restricted 
by such ignoble fetters. 

By the side of Lord Douro lies a small vol- 
ume of Charlotte BrontS’s manuscript poems, 
signed at the end, "C. Bronte Jan'y 19, 1836.” 
There are twenty pages in all, four in pencil. 
None of them have been published, to the best 
of my belief. They are rather an improve- 
ment on the history of the unfortunate lady 
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with the iaipcaitig title. One ol liiejii i.s calletl 
“ The Wounded Stag ” : 

Passing amid the deefiest .siinde 
Of the wood’s sombre heart. 

Last night I saw a wmmdcti rieer 
Laid lonely and a|«irl 

Pain trembtc.H in bis weary Innlw 
Pain fills his imtient eye. 

Pain-cru.shed amid the slwaluwy fern 
Ills branchy crown did he. 

Another |)oem contnin.s this staiizn, wjuih, 
after infinite {mins, i liave da ijihereti 

(Ilorious hills from the goUlen friimes 
Itend with a dreamlike smile 
Parting with snowy hand the gleams 
Of their lustrous luur the wluU- 
The teeth of jicurl. through live ln»s *i| 
ro.se 

Archly but stilly shew 
Nothing that coral mouth ean eiost' 

Which him smiled through eentnnes 
so. 

Glimp.se8 of !‘'nglish scenery 
Northumbrian hills and halls 
And glorious plains of Italy 
Shine on the imigtc wulU. 

But the task of translating the hierog!v|ihic« 
is too great for ordinary eyes, and i give uji llie 
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labor. Pcrlta|iM noiite Cham{N^lioi) of literature 
may be willing l« undertake the elucidation 
of these inyutcriefi. 

It ia a matter of n^ret to me that I have never 
had tlw n|i|ior1unity to atudy tlie {wraonal hab> 
ita and ciislmnji at the poet or the author. I 
know only two poets, both of tliem charming 
iiHai. and yet I canni*t say tliat 1 know much 
about lltetr meth«wls i4 wtirk. One of them is 
always most cltcerful and entertaining at dinner, 
but he IS apt to lie nuiriise at breakfast, 'this 
suggests a (ietd of investigation. Tlie subiect 
lias not beni very tarefidly considered. We 
rend a great deal «*f tlie twiiavior of mir lit* 
erary heroes at the dinner-table, but I do nut 
recall any mithentii accounts of tlicir conduct 
at tlie early morning meat, except, fierhaps, 
the chriMiicles of a certain I*oet at tlie ilrixik* 
fast 't able, and of an Aulixral and a I’rcdcwa* 
or. all of a'tiicli I tietievc to be eitlircly ficti* 
tious. Ity ' tiai* way, 1 see tlial a "First Edi- 
titni" of tlie Auiatrai s«4d not long ago for 
tlie sum <4 ij&. tlic c«>|iy being embellished with 
a verso or stanra «4 lltc "CItambered Nauti* 
lua" in tlie author's liandwriting. When I 
think Itow ofttm Ih llolmoi wrtdo out ct^iioi 
of verses fnwn tliat {siem and from "Old Inm- 
aides," i can (niicy llial tlie denr old gentJentan 
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must have becwue as tired of them as r#cn- 
eral Sherman was of "Marching through 
Georgia.” 

To my mind, that autograph verse wa.s 
worth cmjsidcrably more than the " First Edi- 
tion.” 

First editiems are very much honored and 
esteemed, I must admit. I do not intend to 
plunge into any delmte over thwn or to pro- 
voke any controversy concerning them. If any 
one wishes to know, why first cditioiw? let him 
read Arnold’s First Report of a IUmA Valiec- 
tor, and then examine the handsome ♦ ntuli»«:ue 
of Mr. Arnold’s sale in Fcbriiarj'. njoi, with 
prices inserted. But why first etlitUms of 
Kipling and of Stevenson? 1 was mightily 
amused recently to learn that tlic deludcti 
beings who paid appalling prices fur early 
India and Etevoe Pkts items were ftndirig 
Uwrasclves fearfully Icmg of the market and 
liable to be sold out under the rule. A de- 
cline in SchooWiey Lyeks from fl.ts to 6ss. 
exhilrits a fall altogether more disastrous tlian 
any autogmidi dimity. 1 have a bookish 
friend who actually prides himself on the pos- 
sessirm of a complete set df 6rst editions of 
Anthony TroUopel It cost him a good deal 
of time and tml, and I know not how many 
golden shekela. But why not E. P. Roe, or 
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T. S. Arthur, or Wtllmm (ulnwrc Simnia? 
1 should lui soon think of nccumulnting first 
editions of the Cmimtsiimot Wfcord. 

Hiis person has laughed at my autt^raplui. 



VI 


I WAS mbtaken whett 1 »aid that I had 
known only two |K>cb ; I recall that 
there are four who have had the |»rivileKc of 
my acquaintance. One of them I well reineiiiber 
as a freshman in coUckc when I was .'ttruttint; 
about as a supercilious senior. Now he is n 
man of note, and 1 am plea-setl if I am nllowcfi 
to sit near him at dinner and to linten to his 
graceful post-prandial eloquence. I pride my- 
self on the discovery tliat we had a coinnton 
ancestor, who met a soldier’s tleath on the 
field of Monmouth. Until I contrived to get 
upon the trail of this glorious great -graiulftilher, 
1 had never heai^ of any of my foreliears ns 
Revolutionary patriots, and 1 luid litboretl under 
the painful conviction that they were till un- 
mitigated Tories. This brave ca|itain of Smi- 
arset County militia has redeemed the family 
reputation, and 1 should dearly love to luive 
his autograph. But I am getting tmi far away 
from my poet, who will, fierha|is, excuse me 
for giving forth an extract from a letter of his 
which I greatly prize: 
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When ii 1*11111. i»r n story, or n bit til iin ouiay 
cunieM to u titiiii. he tUies not wmt for ti |ien. « fair 
stici't of (Mtiier, itiiU witiHi black ink. before he be* 
gms to write. No. he nsca an oltl leacl*iimcil and 
any kind nf |m|ier that emncM to hand, even the 
back of an en%‘elo{ic. and no he arts hia thiHightn 
down in a aeniit that inakea the printer profane. 
The i blank) fur exatnide. I had deaiwired df 
writing anything but a |icrfunetury performance, 
and Iwid linniy reimlveil not to do that. . . . 

Suddenly the idea of the |iuein visited me tm a 
lonely jouriiev. and llie outline of it wa* aketched 
in a rnggetl little nieniortindiiin book It wns 
workeil out in a Military cave on the /fe ,\taiign 0 , 
ainid the roaring waters of the (irumh 


I tiin Mirry tliat t cannot tell tlic nante of the 
noble {Miein wliose getieiiia im thua defwribed. 
but I nuty not break the seal of ennridence. 

The otlicr imrt wiai u certain {aitnilarity 
during the war of tlic Uebellion. and bia auto* 
graph is in the jmrtfoliotd " Anierkan Militar)' " 
— *Charlc» (•. Ilalpinc, more fainuua aa "Milea 
O’Kcilly." Tlayro canitol be many now who 
have any dialinel recoltcrtion of him. lie 
belonga to an ovanieicent. tranaitory 
He]inUitii»ia like hia grow ra|iidly and dtaafqxttr 
aa c}nkkly, 1 le waa an m « lanpiialuil jourttaliat, 
and I iiacd to aee him. when he waa a eolonel 
on tlte atalT of tlie general commanding the 
UefNirttnent of tla? I’lnat. acrthbling faat and fu» 
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riously at his desk, ctnujuisuiii some brilliant 
letter from a foreign land, which he would 
transmit directly from Bleccker Street to his 
newspaper in Park Row. I recall only one 
verse of Ws, which is perhaiw not very remark- 
able for wit, melody, or poetic quality, but it af- 
fords a singular instance of the tenacity with 
which the human mind will hold fa.st to a trifle 
for wellnigh forty years, while lettiiig go of so 
many things of real value : 

Ixing life to ye. Mr t.iiu’oln, 

May ye live bith free mul jusy. 

And when ye die, with the tup id eoeli tt>e 
Turned up to the r«s»t» of a dnisy, 

May this be your e|tiUiph. noteiv writ, 
"Thot^jh thraitors iiltu.<u.*tt hiiii vitety. 

He was honest, and kindly, unit liiv«sl 
a joke,-— 

And he [Htnluncd .Miles O’RetUy " 

From Haipine’s Irishman the mind strays 
very naturally to a Scotchinan. (hie of my 
best friends has a jiet aversion : he ran never 
bring him.self to the fsiint of liking Robert 
Bums. Perhaps the French strain in his blisid 
makes him unappreciative of Scottish jsietrv 
or Scottish thoughts, lie will not admit tliat 
Bums was an interesting character, although 
I argue with him that when so many love and 
admire the works of Burns there must be some 
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qtiality in them which deserves admiration. 
But he persists in saying, as Baron Martin is 
reported to have said of Shakespeare, “From 
what I have seen of him, I think him a very 
overrated mon.” When, however, I show him 
my Bums letter, he is obliged to confess that 
he wrote a good hand I It is a letter to Lady 
Henrietta Don : 

Madam, — I have here sent you a parcel of my 
epistolary performances; happy at having it, 
in the smaUest degree, in my power to show that 
gratitude, which, while Ufe's warm spirit beats 
within my breast, shall ever glow to the family 
of Glencaim. I might have altered or omitted 
some things in these letters; perhaps I ought to 
have done so; but I wish to show you the Bard 
and his style in their native colors. 

I have the honor to be with the most heart- 
warm, grateful sincerity. Madam, your much 
indebted and very humble servant, 

Robert Burns. 

Edinb., 26th March, t7%7. 

There is something about the elaborate sub- 
scription which is deliciously suggestive of 
our old friend, Mr. Wilkins Micawher. 

One cannot help feeling a great deal of in- 
terest in whatever relates to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, although his philosophy is prac- 
tically forgotten, and his poetry, if we except 
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the Ancient Mariner and Ckristabel, lias K«ne 
into the store-houses of antiquity. Hut it was 
good poetry, and I have always liad a convic- 
tion, which I have carefully concealed in tlw 
recesses of my inner being, that he was far 
greater than some of his contcm|Kiraries whose 
fame has endured more permanaitly. I*robably 
the reader of to-day regards all these last- 
century l^erati as very old-fashitni«l indeed, 
and has relegated them to the ohst tirity «>f the 
back shelves. It must, however, la? jrrinitted 
to the aged to hint mildly at the jsissdnhty tluit 
the first half of the nineteenth centiiry was far 
more productive of genuine laatry tlmn the lat- 
ter half. Here is a Coleridge inanu.scnj}t with 
its quaint title: 

Song, or Rathbr a Commbncbmbnt 
OP A Song ' 

A sunny shaft did I liehuUl— 

From sky to earth it slantetl. 

And pois’d therein a Ihrd s*i Imld™- 
Sweet Bird! thou wert enclumtt-d! 

He rose, he sunk, he rustled, he irtill'd 
Within that shaft of sunny inist. 

His eyes of fire, his Issik of gold. 

All else of Amethyst! 

' This spiMsra in his piib- in«l«iit4 ol " Itwn.'' in 

lUhed works na " Sons, by the ninib Itiw. »ii.l " Par, Inr 
Glycine," with aoroe alisht away." in»iva>l ..I '* Away ( 
chanse*, •. if., '‘twinkled Awayl" m iiw •tulcenih liiw. 
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And then he sang: Adieu! Adieu! 

Love's dreams prove seldom true. 

The Blossoms — ^they 

Make no delay. 

The sparkling dew-drops will not stay! 

Sweet month of May, 

We must away. 

Away! Away! 

To-day! To-day! 

This is not at all lofty or convincing, and one 
must own that it sounds very like the treinsla- 
tions of the opera librettos. There is not much 
worse nonsense than these translations, and 
Coleridge, who probably never read one, has 
fallen into the style without any malice afore- 
thought. 

This little thing of his son Hartley is not 

much better, "On the singing of Mrs. D 

W 

Like a blithe birdy in a danksome isle 
Of changeless beauty, 'mid a spacious wood. 
Such was the song, and such the pensive smile. 
Robed in the weeds of early widowhood. 

And yet, not so — ^for Birdy has a nest. 

And sings of hopes and joys that soon are coming 

When every bush is in its vernal best 

And all her callow brood are sunk in rest, etc. 

Hartley Coleridge did not write as plainly 
as did his illustrious sire. . His autograph in- 
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took a drive in the Park to-day. My confine- 
ment has been rendered so comfortable by Mrs. 
Leigh's kindness and affection which I never can 
forget, that I feel no inchnation to break loose. 
. . . Not having seen any company, I have 

scarcely heard any news and caimot give you 
information except of a domestic nature. Of 
this kind I may (or perhaps may not, for I have 
not asked leave) mention two new poems — ^which 
the newspapers have metamorphosed into one 
Epic — ^likewise giving me the credit of "tasteful 
criticism” which I have hitherto exercised only 
in the more literal way over roast and boiled. The 
subjects are founded on historical facts, "The 
Siege of Corinth” and "Parisina.” There is more 
description in the former and more passion in the 
latter — which will be preferred on the whole, I 
know not — ^they are now in Murray’s hands. 

It was within a month after this letter was 
written that the separation was suggested by 
Lady Byron’s father. It was four days after 
the date of this letter that Lady Byron consulted 
Dr. Baillie about Lord Byron’s sanity. But 
as Leslie Stephen well says, in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, an examination of all 
that is known of Mrs. Leigh, of the previous 
relations between brother and sister, " and 
especially of Lady Byron’s affectionate relations 
with Mrs. Leigh at the time, as revealed in 
letters since published, proves this hideous 
story to be absolutelv incredible.” I shall 
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always believe that if Lord and Lady Ilyron 
could have been left to themselves, without 
the interference which outsiders so often seem 
resolved to inflict upon friends and relatives, 
there would never have bear any serious 
trouble between them. The noble art of 
minding one's own businesw is not cultivated 
as generally as it should be. flyron was not 
a saint, and few men of letters were saints in 
those days; but a little tact and wi.Htiom could. 
I think, have preserved harmony iietween hinj 
and his wife. 

Consider Thomas Carlyle and his s|Min.He. 
Was there ever a couple who dwelt iiM»rc com- 
pletely in what a friend of mine calls *’ ferocious 
gloom "? Their feuds and qiuirrel.H were hitter 
and continuous. Very likely the syin|»utliies 
of the greater number are with the wonuin, 
and it is true that the man must luive been in- 
tensely irritating. Still. I have not the least 
doubt that Jane worried Thomas sorely, and tluit, 
if he had departed this life before her demise, 
she in her widowhood might liavc filaced her- 
self upon the stool of repentance as remorseful- 
ly as he did. Perhaps, after all, their domestic 
ills and bickerings were no worse tlian those 
which come to others living under like ct»n- 
ditions, and their wowt have become famous 
merely because they talked so much about them 
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and olht*r» have written iwi much about thmi. 
Let the jitdtctuua man pray to be delivered 
frotn hi» biographer— or aoiiietiroefi from his 
autobM^raiilicr— jioor McClellan and 
hb "Own Story. " 

I like to read iny Jane Carlyle letter, far it 
betrays such a characteristic confidence in 
her charms, ruilvely cxitreased ; 

illKVNS How. CtlSMUtA. Tmm^y. 

Dk.\H Slli.— l tell you tiuit Mr, Carlyle 

is highly itIruiM'tl with Itiem: |ih«ilii|{rit}ths iif me 
— -ileiU»re» thrill the only likriiriMirs of irie hr has 
ever seen, Iho' I Iwive licrii ilruMit, tiiul |iitiiile«|, 
ami |>h>>loura|*hrtl tour* without iiiiitilier t lie 
likes thrill t$U. hut the profile one thr l**sl. and 
the full luir iMu- thr least t hois? you will fiiul 
jwanr way of luakitii.' |s<o|ile know tiiat Ha? three 
lilaitok'rnphs "f Mr C whu h hr sclrt irtl nrr thr 
onrs of all lluil lta%r iwrii done of hiiti, hr him- 
self thinks ihr likrst It would lir a fsty that 
thime wniihrti liNikint; ihiiius of Jeffrey’s shtiiild 
tjo iwi IsiuK mriuiaied wfirri {irt^tlr ran liavr so 
inueh lirtlrr likenesses for their rnwiry 
Vuurs truly, 

Ja!«K W CaHI.VLK 

While her lellent arc tMually bright and 
interesting, it is otherwise with Carlyle's. I 
find his ejiistotary cffiisions— at least those 
which liave conir under my eves-^ |iassably 
dull. Ills dys|ie|itii; genius docs not belong 
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in the category of immortals. I wish Mrs. 
Carlyle had told us the year and the month 
when she wrote the letter I have quoted. But 
then women seldom date. 

This is an example of the Great Bear : 


5 Chbyne Row, Chelsea, 

London, 15 March, 1846. 

Dear Sir,— I am informed by Mr, Donaldson 
that you have a letter of Oliver CromweU's which 
is not in my collection nor printed elsewhere; and 
that you will, at my or Mr. Donaldson's request, 
be so obliging as favour me with a copy of it. I 
lose not a moment in making what application 
to you is in my power for that object. An exact 
copy, — care especially in the date and address, 
if any. Notice whether the original is a copy 
or an autograph, with what may be known of 
its history hitherto; — on the whole as much pre- 
cision in the thing itself and in the details of it, 
as is convenient, and as much expedition, the 
printer being now close upon me in his new edition 
of that book of mine. Mr. Donaldson I hope will 
second this request, and an answer of the kind 
desired will reach me soon. Believe me. 

Yours very truly. 


Rev. Mr. Osborne. 


T. Carlyle. 


It is a far cry from Carlyle to Chesterfield, 
but the two names come near together in al- 
phabetical order, and as I put away Jennie^s 
appreciative tribute to the skill of her photog- 
rapher and place it by the portrait after the 
86 
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Fronde miniature. I diHlodue a letter from tlic 
lord of letter writer?* It in written in the stiff, 
8i-h«K>l bt»y liand mi common in the eighteenth 
century: 

Lonoon, ywNtfS, 1713. 

Dkah n.\VI.KV. —Vour iiiitther ncquaints me 
thiit you tmvc iin t^ijiorl unity of |iurchniung ti 
comiwny in the renniiinl you lire now in. in mm 
your fneiul* ninirove of it. As* 1 inn sure you 
reckon me innonu lliriii. 1 will Irlt you tluit in iny 
o|iiiiion. eorlv riiiik in the iiriiiy is **•> miviintngeoiis 
to n younu fell*»w. ttwit Voii oui;hl by no nieniis 
to tel h1i|i the o|t|i>iriuiiity of mi|titrint; tluil of 
rit|itiittt Voii wont two fiumlrett jmiinils for the 
coiii|)lel>ni' of iliiA iiffiiir. mill t would by no iiiemts 
hiive von run in iletil to other jir«»|»le Therefore 
you in«v tlrjiw inmn me f»»r llwit luiui which you 
inny |«v me bv ileurees us nionrv sliuU come in. 
which with your sobriety mid frugutity it wsm 
will 

Vour iiiosl fmlliful friend 
mid servmil, 

C‘iiKSTi:iinrrt.n 

The gmernl render is ii|»l lo Ihink of Ches- 
terfield only ns it hriiliftnl mitn willitnit mnrni 
priiw*i|ilcii, cold, selfish, nnd worldly Mill llic 
fact is lluit lie wns generous nnd liel|iftil to 
others, and unrlicularly kind townrds literary 
men. This letter shows tlial lie did not restrict 
his libertildy to writers alone Mis rc^l cliarac- 
ter lias liectt obst iiretl tiecnuse Doctor Johnson. 
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Horace Walpole, and Lord ilcrvey diiiltked him, 
and thdir power and influence m critics and 
memoir-writers have been effective to establish 
their view of him as Ujc true one. irrespective 
of the actual truth. 

If I were a great man, prince, |»act, or states- 
man, I think I would take measures diirinK my 
lifetime to secure ray memory ngninst » jwqict- 
uation in the form of a "Life" written by u 
near relative or by an " intinutte friend. *’ 1 am 

thinking at the moment of Forster's Ihckt'ns 
and Hallam Tennyson’s btogruphv of his 
father. Collmgwood's CnrnM is in tlie 

same general class. Perluifis it was net-essary 
that the official Li/e of Tmoymn should lie a 
cold and stately memorial, but I cannot forgive 
Forster for making my Dickens siuh an or- 
dinary, every-day cad. or CoUiitgwiMsl for tak 
ing all the charm out of the creator of the irit 
mortal Alice. (M course, few will agree with 
me in my judgment, but tliat docs not cluinge 
ray mind one whit. They will jsiint me to 
Trevelyan's Wocoaloy and to l,ficklwirt's Seoti ; 
but then th«« arc only shining exceptions. 

Thinking of Hallam Tennyson’s life of his 
father l^ds me to take it from the shelf and 
look over my Tennysoniann. I like this letter 
f<w its reference to one of mv otlicr idols; 
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Farringford, Freshwater, 

Isle of Wight, Jany. 3, 68. 

Dear Sir, — I had some doubt as to whether 

1 ought to accept your last cheque, but I do so, 
taking it for granted that you will not look upon 
me as an Oliver Twist, "asking for more.” 

Yours very truly, 

A. Tennyson. 

This reluctant receipt of a "cheque” is pleas- 
antly amusing to us ordinary mortals, who 
find ourselves invariably taking the money 
whether we think that we have earned it or 
not. Could it have been that the noble laureate 
was imitating a certain Marchioness we all 
know and "making believe" a good deal? 

Another letter nestles between the fly-leaves 
of volume I. : 

Farringford, AprU 22nd, 1864. 
Dear Sir, — You can publish the words with 
your music, if you will. All these songs have 
been set before more than once; perhaps you are 
not aware of this. 

Yours truly, 

A. Tennyson. 

2 songs from the Miller’s Daughter. 

Break, break, break. 

(The Poet’s Song.) 

Arthur Sewell, Esq. 

I do not know why it is that Tennyson’s 
beautiful lyrics have never been adequately 
fitted with a musical setting. There was a 
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certain Gmhani who arranged a melody for 
"Tears, Idle Tears/* which is a recollection 
of my toyhood, and which used to seem to my 
uncultivated ear a fascinating comfiosition. 
At this day, I scarcely feel competent to judge 
whetl^ it was really deserving. Wliat we 
loved in our callow yrars of school and college 
is apt to be sacred in our senescent manories, 
and we may not trust ourselves to be judicious 
or critical about it. I should not care to luivc 
the beauty of tiiat song, as it lingers in my 
antiquated recollections, ditnrnetl by the lutrsh 
analysis of the mimical e.\|s*rt. I siitqNisc 
that our comimsers hesitate to nutrry their 
work to such .splendid lines as lliime of the 
grand nmster of English verse. It is u pity. 

Mrs, Tennyson writes: 

Mr. Tennyson him hwd no (siwer over hw inh'ios, 
but he has ctstimiiniculcd your minIi tu .Mr Stro* 
hun. We are glad to hear tliat you are ho|)e(ut 
about your work. 

That was a nice, kindly, cheering sort of 
assurance to the poor fellow who received it. 

I am sure ! do not know who lie was, Wliat 
he wanted to do with the fioenm over which 
Tennyson had no power is utterly inconipre- 
h^sible to me; but if he did not take new lienrt 
in doing his " work," wlmtevcr it may liavc been, 
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after Mrs. Tennyson had assured him that she 
was glad that he was hopeful about it, he cer- 
tainly exhibited gross ingratitude. 

I wish that I could read Hallam Tennyson’s 
letter. I have observed that sons of great men 
not only fall below their fathers in mental ca- 
pacity, but sink infinitely beneath them in the 
matter of plain, sensible, and intelligible hand- 
writing. As near as I can tell, he says : 

I do not know whether my father will be induced 
to recite "The Charge” again for you, for he is 
much surprised at your proposing to advertise 
him and his poem in the way you describe in your 
telegram. 

This seems to refer to a delivery by Tennyson 
of “The Charge of the Light Brigade” on some 
occasion. It was of this famous and strenuous 
poem that the author said: “It is not a poem 
on which I pique myself”; but it is one of the 
tickets which entitle him to a seat in the theatre 
of immortals. It is the old story over again 
of the slighted offspring of genius who wins 
the hearts of the multitude, while the spoiled 
and ineffective child is coddled by the doting 
parent. I am not going to cite Milton with 
his preference for Paradise Regained, nor 
Thackeray, nor Dickens. Macaulay’s school- 
boy Itnows all that by heart. 
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M y friends are inclined to view with disfavor 
my inoffensive expressions regarding 
poets, philosophers, and people in general, and 
I am growing timid about saying anything 
frankly. Men usually do not say what they 
really think, but what they believe other men 
expect them to think. My most revered critic, 
the golf expert, tells me that I am only a rag- 
gatherer, an accumulator of scraps of paper 
with pen-scratches upon them, a preserver of 
things which the perpetrator would have de- 
stroyed if he had dreamed that they would be 
saved and hoarded; in short, a mere chiffonnier. 
He intimates that a beetle of an autograph 
collector should not presume to make any re- 
marks about the merits or the shortcomings 
of the famous. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 
he says, sardonically, as if he were originating 
a sniart speech. There is nothing hke a good 
old classical hit to humble me to the dust, even 
if it be carefully chosen out of Bohn’s Dktiorir 
ary of Quotations, a. most useful storehouse, al- 
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Whether Mr. Weller or his friend would have 
known an autograph when they saw it, or wliat 
they would have said on contemplating one, 
I cannot confidently cimjecture. Whether Mr. 
Froude meant that “autf^traphs is vanity " from 
the point of view of the writer or from that of 
the owner, I know not. I question the truth of 
the remark in either sense, unless it be in the 
light of the sa 3 ring of the preacher, “All is 
vanity.” Mr, Froude did his act rattier prettily 
and turned off a “request" atiU^raph with a 
n^tness which deserves admiration, despite 
the impertinent fling at my tribe, whicli 1 can 
afford to treat with a lofty disdain. I am 
willing to admit tliat from a purely utilitarian 
" stand-point " — the word is objectionable but 
convenient—the autograph letter of Williiim 
Shakespeare is worth no more tlian the letter 
of the most insignificant of mortals. And 
yet many intelligent peojilc would, without 
doubt, prefer Shakespeare's autograph to mine. 
We need not pause to inquire why it should be 
so, nor is it worth while to expend ctiergy in 
comteling the proposition that " autc^raphs is 
vanity.” let us avoid such dispulat. and let 
us not dignify the detractors of our jict pursuit 
by condescending to argue with them. Ilather 
let us return to petlis of pleasantness and fieace. 
and pore over the portfolios. 
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1 itriefrr Mr. iviiiltng'ii inethad of iiroducing 
a convctituiiml autofcrapli tu ttuit which Mr. 
Fruutlc Mtiupted. Tlie letter is clrair, direct, 
and whuily unobjectitmablc. althougli it might 
Itave bmi more diffuse in style ; 

tsi gAMUi Couar Road, 

7’«* lh» Editor " (hurt /I U'lieA " ; 

Ukak Siu."I iruAl ttiat the futbwiag will 
IIH1.I >»«ir % H'WM i>f an aulngraiili. 

Sincerely. 

HUDYAIU} KII'I.INO. 

’rhiH IwiH n fbivor nf gtaid nature; there is no 
t'uiulmetiAMin nlaHil it, and the writer is not 
gmltv ««f tile affectation of weary .Hubiiiission 
to the ileituintls of a tyrannical laire. 

Whether or not we apfirovc of tlie |irndicc of 
groiiiHnu: together in a single volume a number 
of antograiih letters, we must own tliat it is not 
unwise to enrich a bisik by tin? addition of laie 
letter, or at least a line or two and a signature 
of the author. It ctmfers a distinction, and 
adds to the vahie—l mean tlie sentimental value 
and not tlie iweuniary value, which is never 
to lie thought of by tlie sincere lover of the book 
or the autogru|th. e3wc|it wlieii lie is ismdmng 
on how to save enough money to add just a 
few more tr^sures to his hoard. That cojiy 
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of Christina Rossetti's Commonplace has an 
outward appearance well suited to its title, 
and some former ow'ner has defaced it, after a 
never-to-be-sufficiently-condemned fashion, by 
causing to be affixed to it, paste-fastened, sundry 
extracts from newspapers, technically known 
as "cuttings,” and a cheap portrait from some 
periodical; but it acquires an individuality 
from the little note attached to a fly-leaf : 

4 Copt Hall Place, 
Folicestone, Saturday morning . 

Miss C. Rossetti presents her compliments to 
Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, and thanks her for her 
welcome offer of reviewing Commonplace, She 
will communicate with Mr. Ellis, in whose hands 
the copies are, on the subject. 

The Poems of Longfdlow are none the less 
attractive for the four lines of "Excelsior,” 
in the familiar hand of the poet, the letters 
sloping gracefully to the left, dated in Septem- 
ber, 1852; nor for the odd manuscript inserted 
in the volume of Evangeline, which, although 
not of Longfellow's writing, has a certain rel- 
evancy, for it is a yellow, faded document, a 
receipted bill for £168 155., beginning, " The Pub- 
lick — to the Watch — Dr.,” and endorsed "Ac*, 
of John Beldon & the men under his command 
for guarding the Acadians, 16 March, 1756.” 

The Kavanagh, too, is by no means spoiled 
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for the owner by this letter, written shortly after 
the publication of the tale and just before the 
appearance of The Seaside and the Fireside 
containing the poem known of all declaimers, 
"The Building of the Ship,” which long years 
afterwards some municipal wiseacres in Brook- 
lyn condemned as imsuited to schools because 
of its alleged indecency, a quality which existed 
only in their Boeotian brains: 

Cambridge, May 19, 1849. 

Dear Sir, — cannot follow out your sugges- 
tions in regard to Kavanagh, as it is already pub- 
lished here ; but in future will not forget them, if 
you think it worth while to take any steps about 
a cop3n'ight. The poems I propose to pubUsh in 
the autumn, will make a volume about as large 
as the original edition of the Voices of the Night 
— say from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pages of the size of Kavanagh, making an addi- 
tion of about one-fifth of all, as they now stand. 
I think it would hardly be worth while to add any- 
thing to your edition until you can add all. You 
have printed from the Philadelphia copy. Would 
you not prefer the Cambridge, in which the suc- 
cessive volumes have been added one to the other, 
without change or rearrangement? May I trouble 
you to forward this volume to Mr. Gilfillan. 

Yours truly, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

As a rule, the lawyers are not as interesting 
in letters as they ought to be, considering their 
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calling and their opportunities for observation. 
Perhaps they have taken to heart the words of 
Bacon — " It is generally better to deal by Speech 
than by Letter: Letters are good, when a Man 
wotdd draw an answer by Letter back again; 
or when it may serve, for a Man’s Justification, 
Eifterwards, to produce his own Letter; or where 
it may be Danger to be interrupted, or heard 
by Pieces.” Nevertheless they occasionally 
intrust their unprofessional thoughts to paper, 
and some of them have made important con- 
tributions to literature. Sir Walter Scott says 
that "a lawyer without history or literature 
is a mechanic, a mere working mason; if he 
possesses some knowledge of these, he may 
venture to call himself an architect.” But the 
saying that the law is a jealous mistress is a 
truism; and few men may achieve success at 
the bar and distinction in authorship. I know 
of one, whose Kfe has surely been enviable, 
and who has "all that which should accom- 
pany old age, as honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends ” ; with a mind so alert and vigorous 
that he refuses to give an affirmative answer to 
his own query: 

Is that oft-uttered adage true — 

"The Old is better than the New” — 

Old ways, old wines, old friends, old books. 
The ancient haunts, the time-worn nooks, 
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With Memory's twilight overcast. 

Where visions of a vanished Past 
Bring back, in all its mellow glow. 

The Golden Age of long ago? 

The men of the law remember, no doubt, the 
great controversy which arose over the Cour- 
voisier case and the interminable debate which 
was carried on for some years upon the question 
whether a lawyer may honorably defend a cli- 
ent whom he knows to be guilty of the offence 
charged. Many reams of paper were wasted in 
the effort, on the one hand, to prove that a prison- 
er who has confessed his crime to his advocate 
is not entitled to the aid of that advocate, and 
on the other to demonstrate the right of every 
accused person to the services of counsel at his 
trial, irrespective of his actual guilt or innocence. 
Charles Phillips, barrister-at-law, eloquent, able, 
and florid, nicknamed “Counsellor O'Gamish," 
was a man of excellent reputation at the bar. 
I believe he was the author of that highly 
ornamented oration on Napoleon which we 
used to declaim at school, and in which the 
emperor is described as “ grand, gloomy, and 
peculiar.” Courvoisier was a valet, charged 
with the murder of his employer. Lord William 
Russell. During the trial he disclosed his 
guilt to Phillips, who nevertheless summed up 
for the defence. It was said that the advocate 
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went beyond the limits of propriety by pledging 
his word to the jury that his client was innocent. 
It was a perversion of what Phillips really said, 
and every one knows now that the lawyer only 
did his duty, but there was a time when it was 
unpopular to take his part. Samuel Warren, 
also a barrister, and the author of “ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,” had his imperfections; he was 
often the object of ridicule; he was the theme of 
many a jest; but he was stanch and true to his 
brother of the bar, and I like him for his let- 
ter. He says : 

35 Woburn Place, R. S. 

Zd January, 1850. 

My dear Phillips,— I feel it due to you to 
state that I have, on this day, for the first time, 
perused, and that with the greatest attention, the 
Times^ report of Courvoisier's trial — especially 
the opening address of the late Mr. Adolphus, 
your speech, and the late C. J. TindaPs summing 
up. I have risen from the perusal of these matters 
with a lively feeling of indignation towards your 
unprincipled and malignant calumniators & of 
admiration of your conscientious & guarded elo- 
quence on behalf of the blood-stained miscreant 
whom it had become your hard duty to defend. 
Your defamers are guilty equally of suppressio 
veri et allegatio falsi. My blood boils when I think 
of the treatment you have received. I doubt 
whether there was, or is, another man living who 
could have acquitted himself with such exquisite 
judgment in a case of such exquisite and appalling 
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difficulty. Of Mr. Adolphus’ opening I dare not 
trust myself with speaking, he being dead. I 
who write all this am a man who never commits 
himself lightly to black & white, being penetrated 
with a sense of the truth that litera scripta manet, 
but I am convinced in my innermost soul that 
you are as highly honourable, as you have long 
been a foully wronged man. 

I am ever, your attached & faithful friend, 

Samuel Warren. 

It was of Warren, who was fond of consorting 
with the nobility, that the story is told about a 
bragging remark to the effect that when he 
dined at a certain duke’s there was no soup. 
“I suppose they had eaten it aU up-stairs," 
said Jerrold. Probably the anecdote dates 
back to the Crusades, but we must contrive 
somehow to keep up the reputation of noted wits. 
I have learned that when I say a really good 
thing, nobody seems to pay any attention to 
it; but if I preface my jest with the pardona- 
ble falsehoods, ” Sheridan one day,” or “Mark 
Twain not long ago,” the applause is deafening. 
I do not mean to apply for a patent on this 
new and useful improvement, for Burnand, the 
“Happy-Thought” man, pre-empted the dis- 
covery. You would not have known it if I 
had not told you, but, as I am not a Molifere, I 
cannot afford to be detected in taking my own 
property wherever I may find it, 
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My thoughts revert to Froude and his sneer. 
I pretend that I do not resent these slights, but 
I feel them. I want an antidote, and it is in 
the upper drawer of the old mahogany cabinet 
which stands near the north window. It is the 
kindly autograph of the admirable man who 
toiled through life burdened with the name of 
"Marie Jean Paul Joseph Roche Yves Gilbert 
du Motier, ” Marquis de Lafayette. My eloquent 
friend, the Georgia judge, said of him that he was 
" a man more illustrious than Nathanael Greene 
and only less distinguished than Washington 
himself ; a major-general in our army before he 
was twenty; commander of the National Guard 
of France when he was thirty-two; whose noto- 
riety was enlarged if his greatness was not en- 
hanced, for being called a ‘ noodle ' by the might- 
iest captain and conqueror since Julius Csesar.” 

It is an old and faded portrait, signed "La- 
fayette,” and it was given to some one in 
Charleston, South Carolina, circa 1824; an heir- 
loom which a pathetic poverty put upon the mar- 
ket; and I hold it reverently and affectionately 
because of its history as well as for its intrinsic 
merit. Under the portrait, Lafayette wrote : 

I am much obliged to you, my dear sir, for the 
kind request, and have the honor to return the 
portrait with the name of your grateful friend, 

Lafayette. 
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They do these things well in France; and I 
rejoice that the good friend of ours who gener- 
ously devoted himself to our cause in the Rev- 
olution was not only a soldier and a patriot, 
hut a gracious gentleman. 

True to my principle that there shall be noth- 
ing consecutive in these meditations, I ram- 
ble back from Lafayette to lawyers. After Sir 
William Blackstone, that overrated person who 
earned immortality far too easily. Lord Mans- 
field is probably the most eminent occupant 
of a seat in the legal WalhaUa. I believe that 
he is the original inventor of the maxim, "No 
case, abuse plaintiff’s attorney,” and of the ad- 
vice to the colonial judge never to give any rea- 
sons for his decisions. Macaulay called him the 
father of modern Toryism. His letter exhibits the 
fondness of the men of his day for capital letters : 

Kenwood, i8 Sept. 1763. 

My dear Sr,— The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury might easily judge & so must ev’ry Body, 
that it is impossible for me not to be for Ld Rock- 
ingham, upon such a point if He is set up but I 
don’t recollect ever sa3nng a Syllable to his Grace 
upon the Subject unless something dropped the 
Day Ld Egremont was chose, in his Grace’s Hearr 
ing. There was a Talk of setting Ld Rocking- 
ham up then, but waved, because upon the choice 
of the Bp. of London, most of the Governors had 
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engaged Ld Egremont should be the next. I 
then said, but I don't recollect the A B's could 
hear me, that I must be for Lord R. As for your 
being set up next I could have no Imagination 
of it then, & till I reed yr letter this moment I never 
heard of it. As to the Rule that it is always usual 
to name one of the King's Ministers to supply the 
vacancy, I am persuaded it is not so. When Ld 
Gower was chose, I believe it was not on account 
of his office. When I was chose, neither the Chancr, 
Secretary of State, or Privy Seal were Governors. 
After Ld Talbot was Chancr the D. of Grafton was 
chose many of the Govrs. engaged to chose me 
next. The matter is not entire with me. If I 
had said nothing, it is impossible for me not to 
be for Lord R. upon a personal matter of this kind 
but I have sd it ever since Ld Egremont was chose. 
If I was capable of doing otherwise, I am sure 
you would advise me against it. There is no 
man in England I would be sorrier not to gratify 
upon ev'ry occasion than 37rself. I have had a 
long Acquaintance & Friendship with you, which 
enables me to do Justice to yr Worth, Against 
ev'ry other Man I am ready to give this mark I 
am ready to engage for the next, which cannot 
be far off, but nobody will in my eye think it the 
least disrespect to you that I keep my Engagement 
to my nephew whose guardian I was with whom 
and whose Family I live constantly, & who has 
in no degree broke private Friendship with me 
tho we see some Points in quite opposite lights. 

If Sir William Scott, Lord Stowell, the brother 
of luord IJldon, was not the greatest of lawyers, 
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he itiey be called the grandfather of admiralty 
jurtsprudeitce. Short of Rtature. fair>liatred, cor« 
pulent in later years, slovenly in dress, cour* 
teous in manner. Ire was also a genemms liver 
and a "two-bottle man." llis brotlasr, the 
CItancellm’, said ^ him, "Me wiU drink any 
given quantity of pmt." With idl his fondness 
few osting and drinking, he was exirandy 
frugal ; and lie was tlie authiw of the phrase. 
"The elegant sim(dicity of tlie three per 
cents.’" My letter of his seems more gas- 
triaiomiial titan itidicial. hut it is addressed, 
quite a|i|irii|iruitely, to tlie Master cd tlie 
Rolls 

Mv iiitMi Sim.-— A thmijwim! Uutnks to you for 
Ihr kiiiglit's m-rvHr you liavr done the Church 
id iviiifUiul Iki give u» the lirnefil id 3four pow- 
erful Aliirlil It in MU digiM to us Will you dine 
Willi me oil SaUinUiy llte it lit. Tlie Hero cd the 
Nile dines wiUi me. IVay do cmiic. 

Yours. 

W. Scott. 

"Tl»y'vc dmie for me at last, Mardy," the 
"hero <d tlie Nite" said, that victorious day 
of Trafalgar wlteri the musket-ball from the 
Hmk^aU0 tore its way through Ilia qane. 
Me writes to Mardy : 

' n i wsM iri»d u» s|t|i»»i>»*sO *' ’ft* Mowl da^pkdty 

|i» IlifPi |Mif fwitia** 
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Jany jolfc iBoi. 

My dear Hardy,— As I see it was the Earls 
mtention not to give rae the one day's duty in 
r^ m sand Bay, I have wrote to Sir Cha. Cotton 
to cany it on as if 1 was not pri^cnt. 

Ever yours truly. 

Nelson & Bront6. 

Bui the association between Nelson and the law- 
yers is perhaps better shown by another letter: 

Apnt M iSoj. PfCC*t)ltl.V, 

My Lord, — Nothing but the encItMted could 
have induced to have wrote to ytmr i.ordHhip on 
a business which I fear I ani stdl wrong in doing. 
But I trust you will forgive me il I am wrong. 
I have known CapL Macnaimira nine years he 
was long under my command, and I can assure 
you that although Capt. M. is not the nuin to take 
an affront from any one, yet I tan testify with 
the greatest truth that 1 never knew him give an 
affront to any Person. 

I am with the greatest respect, 

your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

N El. SON & IlRONTfe. 

Rt Honblb Loro Eixenborouom. 

After a consideration of the syntax of Lord 
Nelson, I am disposed to regard the “ luaro of 
New Orleans" as a prodigy of accuracy whoi 
compared with the I^glish admiral. 

In the "English Miscellaneoiw" crnnfmrt* 
ment is a letter of Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, 
in which he says: 
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I should say that, putting Cardinal Wolsey 
and Lord Bacon out of the question. Lord Hard- 
wicke is by far the greatest legal Lord Chancellor 
we have ever had. 

It requires some courage to dissent from the 
judgment of a lord chief-justice, but I do not 
concur in this opinion. I remember, however, 
that dissenting opinions are not commonly re- 
garded as of much value. The court is strong- 
est when “all concur." In the days of Sir 
John Pratt (C. J. 1718-1725) concurrences were 
in vogue, as appears from a reported instance 
which may not be familiar to the present genera- 
tion, A wonmn who had a settlement in a 
certain parish had f otu: children by her husband, 
who was a vagrant with no settlement. The 
judgment is not regularly reported, but it is 
as follows: 

A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none; 

The question was, he being dead. 

If that she had were gone. 

Quoth Sir John Pratt, “The settlement 
Suspended did remain 

Living the husband; but he dead 
It doth revive again!" 

(Chorus of puisne Justices.) 

Living the husband; but he dead 
It doth revive again! 
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All this, however, is not germane to Lord Haxd- 
wicke, who wrote this letter, which he never 
meant that I should possess : 

PowiS House, Thursday morn, 
March soth. 

My dear Lord,— Yoiir Friend, my Lord Ra- 
vensworth, came to me last night in order to open 
a Secret to me, which disturbs his Breast, & to 
ask my opinion upon it. He thinks the House 
of Lords is bound in honour to call for the same 
Papers which the House of Commons has called 
for, relating to the Enquiry; and that, as no body 
else calls for them, it concerns him in point of 
Honour to do it. Great Civility passed between 
us, but I gave him my opinion clearly & directly 
in the negative, with my reasons, which his Lord- 
ship could not answer. However he did not own 
himself convinced, & I promised him to turn it in 
my thoughts last night, & to call upon him in my 
way to the House this morning, which I shall do. 
He said that he would call upon your Lordship 
this morning. If he does, I beg you would dis- 
suade & discourage him from it all you can. In 
short, it is downright madness. It would be rep- 
resented as an attempt by us to set up a sham 
enquiry to contre-carry and defeat the Commons' 
Enquiry, and indeed such Double Enquiries have 
generally been made up for that purpose. Mr. 
Pitt and his Friends would probably take a handle 
from it to endeavour to make a Breach between the 
two Houses, & from thence make a pretence for 
pushing a Dissolution of the Parliament. It is 
impossible that any good can come from it; and 
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iiidmt. t cuuUl Hill iimt out with wiuit views my 
goml l<onl hiiniwU me»tts his inutiuii. I thought 
it right til give yutir Ixiri.lshi|i this notice tluit you 
might he U|K>ii your guitnl; but 1 beg you will let 
his overture ni^ieiir new to you. & not discover 
tluit yt>u iiitve lutd this hint from me. 1 out, my 
dwr i<«rd. ttllways 

McMt adeclitmutely ynur's. 

ItAHDWiaCB. 

I do not know the name of the noble lord to 
whom this e|iistle was sent, but 1 see plainly 
tlwt iHihticnins «re about the same in the dif- 
ferent centurirs. 

There is n fitimliar story that .Home one said 
of tiird Hfougluim: "If lie luul only known 
a little luw he would luivc known a little of 
everything '' Notwithstanding the contempt 
which so nuiny liavc ex|irciiseil with regard to 
lirougluiin's legal attninments. I am not sure 
ituit he was inferior to most of the chancclltws. 
Hrtittgiiani was an active politician, and natu- 
rally incurrerl tlic hostility and was subjected 
to tile adverse criticism of the emwervative. ewn- 
monplace |a?o|ilc who fill up most of tlic spacai 
in ICnglish life and at the Knglish bar. Hia 
name and fame will live, and I am conAdmit 
tliat other cluinccllors of lus tina;, Cottenhanit 
Sugden. and Truro, for example, have l<»g 
since been forgotten, except by old lawyera. 
There was an Anajrican cilinen who alwaya 
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caUed him " BrufTam.” and, on being comxled, 
exclaimed; “You may call him 'Broom* if 
you like, but / call him 'Bruffaiii.'" This 
shows the cheerful independence of our nation* 
al character. Whellier we call him Broom or 
Bruffam, here is a letter, written to J. i louston 
Browne, who published in 1S44 a jiaiiiphlet en* 
titled *' A Letter to Lord Campbell on hi.H charge 
against Lord Brougham of having deserted the 
principles he once advocated " : 

Lord Brougham presents his eoinplinients to 
Mr. Browne & really feels much ituli btrd lu him 
for having sent him his most kind iimt iiiost ably 
written tract which Ld. B. luid ne%t r Ufun- sevn 
liad he seen it, he would have eiuk-nvourttl in liutl 
out at least so far as to be able tu reiurti his tin* 
known defender his hearty timnks. The isiiision 
is gone by, & I,d. B. believes the abuse is less eon* 
slant than formerly. But his grnlitiale remains 
the same & if Mr. Browne would give him Ilje 
oppMTtunity, Ld. B. would feel mosi luippy in 
being allowed to make his uei|UainUince. Me 
is in the morning cither at the II. of t.ords or the 
P. Council except Saturday & Wetlrtesilay. 

Lord Campbdl treated Brougliam harshly in 
his memoir, and causal Lyndliurst to remark 
that Campbell had adchxi a new tmor to death. 

The Letters of Jfunim have been more talked 
about and written about than most books, but 
I never met any one who had read Uwm 
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all. If tlie authorship had not bean made 
a thinu of mystary, th^ would no doubt have 
been long ago consigned to oblivion. I do 
not know who wrote them, and really 1 do not 
care very much to know, new do I lose any ideep 
wcNrrying over who wrote and Her 

Oerman Gardm, or Tha En^idkwBman*s 
Lorn Ijmws, or who the Man in the Ihon Mask 
was. None of Ihaie things trouble me. Tbare 
may be curious seekam after truth who are con- 
cerned about the matter, but I am ned ol thdr 
niitnlier. Tlie bait evidence on the Jfunim 
qucstiiw lends to establi-sh the claim of Sir 
Philip Francis, although the testimony is by 
no mmns conclusive, and I believe some one 
lia.H printed a volume which demonstrates be- 
y«ind the sluidow of a doubt that, of all mart 
in the world at that (wrticular pa’itxl, Francis 
is the only man who could not posaibly have 
written Junim. Oe that as it may. I have 
a letter of his which is mildly sarcastic con- 
cerning America. It is addressed to Edward 
TUghman, of Philadelphia ; 

LminoN, Ir* ile|, 

Dbak Sin.— After an interval long enough to 
priHlucc or indicate oMiviun, 1 should ned talu) 
the Idwriy In intemifit yeiur repose liy reviving 
the unfortunate subject of my lands in PenmtFk 
vania if 1 did not think that this effort wouUl be 
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final. Mr. George Morrow, of Pittsburgh, who 
will deliver you this letter, is disposed to treat 
with you for the purchase of the said lands, which, 
I suppose, cannot be sold by anybody but you, 
as they are held in trust for me, in your name. 
If he should not make you a proper offer, I then 
request that you will sell them to somebody else, 
on any terms, which you think reasonable: and 
that you will invest the produce, in my name, in the 
American Bank Stock, in which I have at present, 
I2I shares, and that you will transmit to me the 
official receipt for the amount of Bank Stock so 
purchased. I also request that you, or some of 
your Posterity, will favour me with an answer to 
this letter, and tell me the result. I hope to be 
intitled to fill my next with assurances of my 
gratitude for the uncommon care which by that 
time, undoubtedly you will have taken of my 
property. 

Yours, 

P. Francis. 

I should say that Sir Philip was amusing him- 
self with Mr. Tilghman. Like most English- 
men who “invest” in property in “the States,” 
he seems to have supposed that he owned a 
bonanza, and that his innocent agent was 
derelict in duty because the enterprise was not 
a brilliant success. 
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N obody can be very fond of Junim, but 
nobody can help being fond of Boswell. 
Of course, if it had not been for Boswell the 
fame of Samuel Johnson would long ago have 
faded into tradition. The typical, unapproach- 
able biographer earned his renown because he 
was persistently human. We are all of us 
ordinary, everyday beings, and when we en- 
coimter others of our kind who have been in- 
spired to write we greet them as our fellows. 
Nothing appeals to us so much as a man of our 
own sort, with our weaknesses, our infirmities, 
and our limitations. When he describes the life 
of a great personage, and puts into his work 
his and our little meannesses and shortcom- 
ings, we hail him as a master. 

My Boswell letter was written to William 
Strahan, M. P., the famous publisher, and it 
has a Boswellian flavor. I feel like spelling 
that word "flavour,” because the "u” gives to 
it such an added dignity. I am sorry that we 
have dropped the superfluous " u” from motives 
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of sordid economy. It lends a certain stateliness 
to language, and I would preserve it if I could, 
regardless of expense. Uut let us get back to 
the Laird of Auchinleck: 

Eot.vavROtt. i F* 6 y. i77f. 

Dear Sir.—I trouble you with the enclosed 
for Sir John Pringle. A dojtcn of Dr. Johnson's 
Jtmrmy very handsomely bound Imve come safe, 
of which he has probably acqtuiinted you. It is 
a great Perfonnance, and will bear much study. 
1 think, however, that I could write nntes u|N)n it, 
which would improve it.' I |»ut into llw Dr's 
own hands a copy with noti-s by lairtl llmles A: 
Sr Alexr. Dick. I wish you wouUl get him to 
write more. Your friendly rcToniuirndatiun of a 
higher sphere of action it is not yet in my |Kiwcr 
to embrace. I am yntging along very well where 
I am till I .see an n|M*ning 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obcilt htiinble rrvt 

Jami:h Ik wicLU. 

I have some autc^raph notes on this letter, 
by George Birkbeck Hill, who .says : 

Johnson's Journey to Ike H'esiem I stands was 
published as early as Feb. 1775 t)u June 
■21, 1774, Johnson wrote to Iktswell. "I hiivc 
stipulate twenty five co{}ies for you to give in 
your own name." On Feb. as. 177s he wrote "I 
mn sorry that I could get no books for my friends 
in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last promised 

' " Ob, UirbHMddni sas t but wImI m aim r * 
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to send two dozen to you.” It was not however 
till November. 1776 that IJoswcU received the 
cu|iies, & then only a dozen. IJoswell had before 
Khowit hi.s wish to contribute to the book. . . . 

The ” higher .sphere of action " which Strahan 
reconnnciulwl to iioswell was very likely the Eng- 
lish bar, fur which he luid begun to eat his din- 
ners. lie utterly failed at it. 

1 presume that Hill means that Boswell failed 
at the bar, not at the dinners. It is a deliciously 
ICnglish idea, that of qualifying a man to prac- 
tise! law hy requiring him to eat a certain number 
of dinners. Uird Stowell .stiid " a dinner lubri- 
cates business,” and Stowell was a wise 
man. Byron rctnittds us llutt 

. , . All huinatj hi.slory attests 

'I'luil luqipiness lor man, the hurtgry sinner! 
Smcc Eve ate apples, much dejiends on dinner. 

Still, I must insist tliat the lawyer should not 
Ik' re<|uired local his way to the bar, particularly 
through an English dinner. 

After all tliese profound reflections, I come to 
my Jolinson letter. It is without any distinc- 
tion, cxcejd that it is Samuel Johnson’s and 
it was written to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister. 
She was an unmarried lady, but according to 
the custom of the day it was addressed to her 
as *' Mrs. Reynolds ” : 

Its 
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Dear MadaIiJ.— •I nslisiitl «1 hnving ine lU you, 
table which cannot. I quickly hnpiirn, cuiiie. 
ii you can. to dine this day with me, it will give 
pl^ure to a sick friend. Let ine know whether 
you can come. 1 am. tnadain. 

Yours affectimmtely. 


04. i7S3< 


Sam. Johnson. 


George Birktwck Hill gives tts this note upon 
the letter: 


Johnson's conrcsjsrtidcnt is Sir Jimhua Ileyn* 
old's unmarried sistt*r I'rames She was hum 
in 1729 and at the age of fifty • four itml iissuiiied 
the nuitronly niqwllittion. We liitd Joliiison writ< 
ing to his steixlaughler. Lucy l*orier, ns .Vtcss I’or. 
ter in 1770 and as Mrs. Porter ui 177s She was 
bom in 171s. Three weeks liefore the ilnte i 4 
thi.H letter he had written to Mrs KevnoUis : *' I 
am very ill, indeed, and to my former illness is 
superadded the gout. To my otlier nfllictions is 
added solitude" (Letievs of ^ahnmm. n ,tS7)' He 
had been threotcnetl with a dangernus o|ieniiion. 
On Octobor at he wrote to Mrs. Thmle. ” The tqs 
eratimi is still suiqiended, not without hofies of ie>> 
lief from some msier and more mlional way," 

No Johnwmwna would be cotniilete without 
soiiMdhing from Hester Lynch Piox»i, sometime 
Mrs. Thmle, wlio lived to be eighty, and who 
was inclined towards flirtation even at that 
advanced age. She wrote to Sir Jammi Fellowes 
when she was seventy-four, in a clear, firm, and 
beautiful handwriting : 
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hitmday Monti, Blake'8 
Hotel, 7 Avg. 1815. 

My dear Sir Jambs FELLowEs.—Wiii wish 
to hear bow all ends, with his much agitated 
h'riend and her troublesome Business; ! think 
alt ends in mere Smoke at least for the Pre»< 
cnl. The Anderdons neither take nor buy, but 
were excessively civil at last and invited me to a 
famous Dinner indeed, worthy of old ^eatham 
Park in its best Days,— & / f^yd ih* Company 
in my own House, and the Gentleman who 
Mtte next me was an Admirer of our Dear Miss 
b'ellowes, & an Acquaintance of yours. We could 
not I think want for Chat ... I was sorry 
to break with them, but Mr, Anderdun wanted a 
Place where he could make lm|iri>vcment.s, & my 
successors would have considereil no Alteration 
or tm|irovanent. Me wishetl to cut Trees, & 
throw down some little Walt, & cut the Windows 
down. Why Kmid Gracious! The girls would 
cut my head off. Purchase did not suit him he 
said— as a tem|Nirary Residence was all he ro- 
qiiiretl. So 1 must exert ray powers of patient 
endurance till next London &ason, & then pro* 
claim an o|ien sale & if the ladies are offended, 
who con help it? Merrik Moore never called to 
ask if I was dead or olive, so to day I set out on 
my way bick to Bath, where everybody will ask 
me tdmul Buonu|Nirte, & I studi have nothing to 
tell . . , The Punds do fall so strangely and 

so fast . Should 1 hcse E x pla iners of t he Prophecies 
prove the wise men we take them for, and shoukl 
the call of the Jews be at hand, their taking mat 
such inonstrmjs sunut would break us up at once, 
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but the Turkish Empire must give way before tbat 
hour approaches and rapidly as the wheel does 
run down the hill, increasing in velocity every 
circle it makes. I can't believe that things are 
coming so very forward, but that poor H. L. P. 
may by the mercy of God escape these scenes of 
Turbulence & Confusion. ... 

Truly obliged, 

H. L. PlOZZl. 

John Keats, it is said, was "an idle fellow, 
always writing poetry," but he did not, after 
all, produce many volumes. He must have 
been a charming person. " The character and 
expression of his features would arrest even 
the casual passenger in the street." His head 
was small in proportion to the breadth of his 
shoulders; his hair was of a golden-brown 
color, falling in natural ringlets.* "Every 
feature,” writes Leigh Hunt, "was at once 
strongly cut and delicately alive. His face 
was rather long than otherwise. The upper 
lip projected a little over the under, the chin 
was bold, the cheeks sunken, the eyes mellow 
and glowing, large, dark and sensitive.” "Like 
the hazel eyes," says Severn, "of a wild gipsey 
maid in colour, set in the face of a young god." 
Haydon says that his eyes had an inward 
Delphian look that was perfectly divine. Keats 
died of consumption, and the oft-told story that 

* I^owell's " Essay on Keats." 
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he was killed by a famous review has long since 
been exploded. Byron did much to preserve 
the tradition by saying : 

'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 

Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article. 

Keats, poet to the heart’s core, made a simple- 
ton of himself about Fanny Brawne; but as he 
died at twenty-six, much may be pardoned- 
I have a letter of his, unknown to Mr. Colvin 
or to Buxton Forman, editors of exceptional 
intelligence and pertinacity. The very name 
of the young women to whom it is addressed 
is absent from the index of either editor. It was 
written from Hempstead on June 4, 1818, to 
“Misses M. and S. Jeffrey,” of Teignmouth, 
from which place the poet had just returned. 
Concerning it, some one has written: “Con- 
sidering the activity of the maturing process 
which Keats had been tmdergoing during his 
sojourn in Devonshire, as shown by his pub- 
tlished letters to Haydon, Rejnolds, and Bailey, 
this letter is curiously boyish. The Misses 
Jeffrey had been Cynthias of the minute, and 
had touched none of the deeper chords. They 
had been agreeable companions at picnics — 
sisterly, as their mother had been motherly to 
the motherless poet” — and he writes accord- 
ingly: 
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My dear Girls,— I will nut {intend to string 
a list of excuses together for nut hnving written 
before — but must at once confess the indolence 
of ray disposition, which makes a letter more for- 
midable than a Pilgrinmge. I am a fowl in delay, 
for the idea of neglect is an Everlasting Knat>sack 
which even now I have scarce {lower to hoist off . 
by the bye, talking of Everlasting Kmi(Mwtcks, 1 
intend to make my fortune by them in case of a 
war, fwhich you must, consecjuently, {iray for) by 
contracting with Government fur saiil materials, to 
the economy of one branch of the He venue, . , , 
Oh! there's nothing like a {iinch of smilT. exce{it. 
perha(>8, a few Irillcs almost ln'iieaili a (ihiloso- 
pher’s dignity, such as a ri{ie {<eai li, or a kiss 
that takes on a tease of 91 iiiiiiiites mi a billing 
lease.' ... 1 wish you were here a little while, 

but lawki wc hav'nt got any female friend in the 
house. Tom is taken for a madman, and 1, being 
somewhat stunted, am taken for iiotliing, We 
lounge on the walk o{i(Nisite, as you luiglii m the 
Den. I ho{}c the line season mil kee{i u(i yoiir 
mother’s .s{iiril.s ■— she was use«l to Is- too niuih 
downhearted. No woman might to lie Is.m into 
the world, for they may nut tmieli the Uiitic, for 
shame. Now, a man may cree(i into the bung- 
hole— however, this is a tale of a tub - however, I 
like to play U{jon a {n(ie, sitting u(imi a puncheon; 
and intend to be .so drawn on the froniisiutse to 
my next bcxik of Pastorals . , My brother's 
respects and nunc to your Mother, and nil tiur 
Loves to you. Yours very sincerely, 

JiMI.N ivKATH. 

' Firat wrilien “ buiktiiiK !«»•• “ sml Uteri aiief«U. 
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The young dreamer opened the nineteenth 
century with a brilliant flash of real poetic 
flame. The eighteenth century passed away 
with the life of William Cowper. His name, 
which he called “Cooper,” is kept alive as 
a name, but I wiU liberally reward any one 
who can prove to me that, prior to the offer 
of the reward, he had read The Task entirely 
through. John Gilpin may possibly boast 
some readers even at this day. When I was a 
boy and had but few books I labored through 
his Homer, and, looking back, I marvel at my 
own youthful courage. Cowper was so fearful 
of imitating Pope that he became “bald and 
prosaic,” and produced a translation cramped 
and halting.* I like his letter better than I do 
his verse: 

My dear Jack, — I am glad you can prevail 
with yourself now & then to stick a pen in your old 
claw and tell me you are in the land of the living. 
If your face and person are as little altered as your 
stile, you must needs be as well worth seeing as 
ever, and I heartily wish I could have ocular proof 
of it. Dick says you never could write or speak 
good English in your life, which is so true yt it 
were vain to denie it, but your language has al- 
ways been more entertaining than y* best English 
I ever met with. I shall be sorry to receive a letter 
from you in more elegant phrase than usual, and 

* Leslie Stephen. 
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immediately conclude yt bcinu tiHi much inili»- 
postt! to write yourself, you hiive made holcy- 
pcdey or your clerk or some such scholar, your 
amanuensis. I met Dick Ilarcourt in Hyde Park 
yesterday, he looked well & was in hi^h spirits, 
so perhaps he has swallowed the urajie shot you 
spe^ of with success. Martin Madan’s wife 
is just brought to bed of another son. his family 
now consists of a sons and as nuiny ilaughtcrs. 
The girls are both likely to be hiiitd.<inme. I have 
never seen y* boys, but they say that which is 
just bom has a foot much longer than yours al- 
ready. so he is likely to be a pro|ier iiuui I am 
going to spend a or J tbiys at the Turk, if y* iktnk- 
rupts will give me leave. Will Cowikt always 
enquires after you. when hr has an oiqsirttinity, 
and so does every Will Cow|rr 1 know. They arc 
whimsical fellows, or they would iii>t do it. . , . 

Farewell, old boy! shall I never see your belly 
peeping from under your waistcoat again, and 
your left foot shaking itself U|sin your right knee? 
—You date your letter y* qth of .%lay, no douU in- 
tending to persuade me yt A|»rd is imst. tliat so 
I may fonjet to make a fwd of you—lnit ksik well 
to yourself, for I have a cap & bells yt will pist fit 
you. Yrs, doir Jack, with the okt 

wish of a hiiiqiy new Venr. 
Ttamx. Wm. Cuwpeh. 

Jm. u, IJS9- 

Thew are certain libiglish |Niets wlm assert 
their title to fume without any very suhstantial 
reasons, and among the persims who thrust 
themselves into the gallery of the gods arc such 
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people as Robert Bloomfield and John Clare. 
Clare, who died in 1864, at the age of seventy- 
one, wasted his time largely in scribbling; his 
fiarents became {mupers, and he himself was 
compelled to apply for relief to the pariah. 

My study of Clare loads me to the belief that 
he was capable only of a very mild effusion of 
poaiy. I do not know whether it is worth while 
to reproduce my manuscript poem of his— but 
I will try two nr three stansas at all events : 

Sleei* op SlMMNC;. 

0 f«»r thiit sweet, unlrouhletl rest 
Tiuit |K>et.H «*ft have sung, 

The ImiH* U|»Ht its mother’s breust, 

The bird ii|Mm its vouttK, 

The heart asitTp, withtuit a jjain, 

When shall 1 know tltat sleep again. 

1 love the weeds aking the fen, 

More sweet than garden flowers, 

i’'recdum haunts the humble glen, 

TIuit blest my hap{>ie.Ht hours, 

Here prisons injure health & me 
I love sweet freedom & the free. 

Then toil itself was even pby 
'Twas |ileasurc e’en to weep, 

''I’was joy t*i think of fireams by day. 
The* lieautifull of sleep. 

When shall I sec the wtxid dc plain 
& dream those ha{){iy dreams again. 

Trt Mawv Howitt, 

NoaTiiAMPTOM. Sttly 16, 1844. 
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1 am at a loss to undenttand liuw ntuff ol Uim 
sort could vm be accepted as evidence td ptanic 
aipadty. The poet’s corner of an tmlmaiy 
country neirapaper will give us betto- resdta. 

There is a good deal of lilmnciis bet ween those 
two great masters of the short sUwy, llret Harts 
and Rudj^ Kipling. While Killing is easily 
the Buperiw. Bret Harte rmlly antki|iatcd tun, 
ui his own peculiar style, by thirty ymirs. and did 
for Califcwnia what his wonderful succi»itor has 
done for India. Kifding wril«» 

I. iSgS. 

SiH,— I 'ave receii'r»l yuuni t»' thr jSih \birchan* 
the painphtick tikcwiMc, an' niii 'ii;hly plmjicd to 
think you as an cx*i«>tly ttaisiclrr iiiv wt-m'* MuiiaUe 
an’ inslrucktivc to the t«irc. for a tui h t 'a*e always 
'ad an’ ever shall ’*»UI the ‘luhrsi rrs|in:k At the 
sanie lime t lakes my |«?n !<• tlmy mi|>t»alic', same 
as Peter, that eii'rr I s|stke rtrnc|toi**i t iaitmt|iiihus 
of the core in anylhine i rver dour . «n‘ Uw Hoa- 
tern pn|icr don't know atiyihina alsnii ii When I 
alluded to them as "Idnew lictl," I meant them aa 
swings their ‘ammuks tat ifw kmer tirrk utuler the 
electricks which makes ‘mi |iale an' like Ash'beh 
lies-~«ame as tur|>etlo mm A enttme risati artificem. 
This is my ex|4aiiaii<ai an' affwUtvil an' I am 
Most mt|iis:lfiil ymifs lo ctanmand. 

ill 11% \Hii KlI'U.SCI. 

May Brel llarle he ctauuderect to he so gnmt 
that he might as well ii«»t be livingT tie has 
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been nhsent so long that he seems almost one 
of the immortal dead, and I may again violate 
my rule. Nearly a generation has passed 
since his star rose suddenly out of the West 
Unfortunately, his vein was not deep, and he 
soon exhausted it, while Kipling is able to 
open new mines in new directions, and aban- 
dons the old lod«i without a moment's hesitation. 
Bret liarte’s first Eastern publisher was our 
old friend Carleton, and most of us remembm' 
that first edition of the Ctmdensed Nomh, with 
Carleton ’s cabalistic sign on the title-page. 
Then came the Hvathm Chime and the Luck 
tif RmrinSi Camp, and the star blazed all 
«»vcr the firmament. About that time llarte 
evidently began to think tlmt he liad outgrown 
Carleton and the queer symbol, and even New 
Y»>rk. then but a way station on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which had its terminus in the 
modem Athens, on the shores of Back l^y. 
He hastened to seek the sacred shrine there ear 
tablished in the domains of Jamai R. Osgood & 
Co., and this is one of his letters to th«n ; 

San FRANasco, ym la, ’ft. 

GRNTI.RMRN.—Pray accept my thanks for Uie 
dozen presentation copies of the Poemt as well 
'as for their neat and tasteful ajipcBrance. If 
you can obtain fnwn Carleton The Ctmdtnued 
NowU by another attempt. 1 should be gratified 

liS 
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to have my works togdiirr, in ytuir IwiMl.t Curie* 
ton might be made to understiind that I here is 
neither itroney nor rquitation fur him m il,p 
production of that monstrosity Ili»wever. hr has 
not written to me. nor do i know an^ihtng of 
the no. of copies he has (nrinlrtl nur <4 its success^ 
To balance an % with the Iaind«»n & Hiui rmnciw^o 
Bank here, at the close of the yi»ir. I luuk the liberty 
to give a draft u|)on your house fur I'lfty tivr so- too 
Dollars (gold) at sight, which I jircsuine is title to 
me on % of the Lndb and wh I trust ymi will 
duly honor. It is my intentiun lu t isii the l*lam 
leaving here on or aN the isl IVhy— at wh time, 
if you are successful in olsaining the .VmWs. we 
can arrange for its repulditaliun 
Very truly yuiirs. 

IlHirr IIahti? 

In catling the C^rleton volume a "mofi- 
atrosity," Harte evidenlly referred lu tlw? style 
of the binding and press-work, for llic tnirlmiiie 
was excellent and far superior, $m /Mdirr, to 
Thackcray’.s more eliilMiraic efforts in the same 
field. We used to think in the old tlays tlw* 
^rleton was an energetic and siaeessful pub- 
lisher; but when I look at my ittny uf t)te first 
edition of the Nowh, I am lud dts|Kised to find 
fault with Haric’s severe criticism of it. It is 
a most unattractive specimen of btMik-making. 

We stray very far from Harte and fvi|ili{ig 
when we turn to tlw letter Mosem Locke 

t.i6 
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Wet'Mis, by turns parson, violin - player, tem- 
licrance lecturer, and book-agent for Matthew 
Carey: immortal in the annals of America as 
the inventtir of the famous story of George 
Washington, the hatchet, and the cherry-tree. 
AjKichryphitl as arc his anecdotes, his books 
are undeniably fascinating, and his Washing- 
ton is said to be the " most popular bic^raphy 
of that general in existence," eleven editicms 
being published between i8oo and l8ii. His 
Martm is scarcely less amusing and enter- 
taining. and no one can ever forget the tale 
«if Marion, the British officer, and the sweet 
(Kttatoes. 'fhe (larson writes in a large, eigh- 
teenth-century liand to his friend Coxe, of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey: 

IFw Owe limi. Phii,ada 9 th t6. 

Du SlU. — Agreeably to promise I called on Mr. 
Itlason, the Bngruver on wood. He exainind the 
a|i|ili'S ittui says they will cost 4 dolls, apiece. 
But thiit is nothing. The incalculable utility of 
your book both as a comor copy of comforts to 
our funultes and an Antidote against the cumsi 
of all desiruying whisky, will, I am persuaded, 
H«i muse nil the Southern States in its favor as 
abundautly to reimy you for all yr troulde & ex- 
pense. Your subject is a most sweet & fragrant 
one. I pray you give all diligence to erabeUiah 
it to the highest. 1 trust you will make it, as 
Solomon says, like ap|»lcs of gold in pictures oi 
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silver. In 8 or lo weeks I count on seeing you. 
Shall be coming for my carriage to your towns- 
man Mr. Antrim. Will you do me the great favor 
to desire him to begin it immediately, A word 
from you would go a great way towards improving 
its value both as to materials & workmanship. 

As to yr book which I have much at heart, you 
will have seen Dr. Anderson of New York by the 
time I next visit Burlington. Much of the indi- 
vidual gain & public good as to this book will de- 
pend on the exquisiteness of the Fruits — on paper. 
With the best wishes in the world for yourself & 
family, I remain yours, M. L. WEEMS. 

The parson’s credit must have been at a low 
ebb, for after all this parade about his "car- 
riage” we find, at the foot of the letter, in the 
handwriting of the venerable publisher, these 
words : “ I am answerable for the eunt. of the 
carriage. M. Carey.” 

We will not undertake to discuss the question 
whether George Washington was a greater 
man than Benjamin Franklin, because after 
we decide it the world will not be much the 
wiser. They were both essential to our success 
in achieving independence. Franklin writes 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
King’s College, an institution now popularly 
known as “Columbia College,” and justly 
eminent in the list of our universities : 

t?8 
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lilCV. SiK, — Encloaed I return your Nmticamyou 
ik’.Hjrcti.tlun you ntityadd or niter what you think fit 
before it kih's t*> the Press, in which I should be glad 
you wintiil be as speedy as conveniently you can. 

Since your Way to us is at present Mock’d up 
by the Spreading of the Snmii Pox among us, 
which (if you do not incline to inoculate) may be a 
jieqielunl liar to your settling here, as we have it 
every 4 «r s years, we must end^vor to make our- 
selves Aiiieiuls. by obtaining us much of your Advice 
as we ean at u f^istancc. The Trustees have put 
it on me, ns I first mov’d the English Education 
here, to stretch out the idea of the English School; 
f»ir which I am indeed very unfit, having neither 
In-en eilucate«| inysetf (except as u Tradesnum) 
iitir ever cMiuern'd in educating t»lhers. However, 
I have done something lowartl.s it, which I now 
eticlvw III you ; ami ls*g you wouki either nmeiul it, 
or (which |s'rhii|»i will lie easier to do) give us a 
t’om|iK mI Scluniie of your own. I su{i{xi.He the Hoys 
III thi.H SchiHil to (x* generally between 8 years 
of Age and >6, and tiuit after they leave it they 
may have time to learn Merchandixing, i lusbundry, 
or any other Profession (thiit dtws not need the 
learned Ijingttages) by which they are to be sup* 
IKirtetl thro' Life. If they have Estates already 
prnvidetl fur ihetn, they may continue lunger, and 
make a farther Prugresa in Philosophy, &c. Mr. 
|’*rancis and Mr Peters are both well and desire 
always to Iw remembered to you. I have thoughts 
of taking a Hide to Elisabeth Town to sec thcOen- 
ilcituin you recommend. I am with great Roipect, 
Sir. Vour obliged hum, servant 

n Phanklin 


Pim.AiiA. Off. as. I7SO 
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It seems strange that so practical a |>erson as 
the author of Poor Richard should ornament 
his signature by the addition of a flourish 
beneath it. Somehow it leads one to believe 
that there was a little spice of vanity in Frank* 
lin’s composition. Fortunately, the flourish has 
ceased to be customary. It may liave been with 
Franklin only a part of the formality which 
characterised letters before the days of stenog- 
raphera and the type-writing mactiine. 



IX 

I N a moment of incautious reliance on mem- 
ory, I made a mistake of fact about Gen- 
eral Scott’s famous “hasty plate of soup” 
letter,’ and my conclusion was erroneous, as 
conclusions usually are which are based upon 
false premises. It shows that Davy Crockett’s 
rule, amended so as to read “Be sure of j^our 
facts, then go ahead,” is a good one to follow. 

The letter which aroused so much merriment 
was written long before the campaign of 1852. 
Scott, then the general -in -chief of the army, 
was clamoring to be sent to the front in Mexico, 
but Marcy, the Secretary of War, was reluctant 
to afford to a Whig general the opportunity to 
make a military reputation which might carry 
the possessor into the White House. There was 
a spicy correspondence, and in answering one 
of Marcy’s letters the general began thus : 

Sir, — ^Y our letter of this date, received about 
six o’clock P.M. as I sat down to take a hasty plate 
of soup, demands a prompt reply. 


* Avie, p. 19. 
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My inference that it was a common and jocose 
mode of expression of Scott is therefore unfound- 
ed, for my own letter is of much later date;, 
but the pleasant use he made of a form of speech 
which had brought ridicule upon him shows 
a humorous appreciation of the matter which 
is quite rrfreshing. After all, my mistake is 
not of much importance, except to me, for I 
always feel sure that 1 never make a blunder 
—until I am caught at it. 

It is a pity that there are so many men who 
have no "fads.” When I say "fad-s," I wish 
to record my ^mest disapproval of the dic- 
tionary definition of that word, which is: "A 
trivial fancy adopted and puntucd for a time 
with irrational zeal ; a matter of no im|K>rtance. 
or an important matter iratjerfectly understood, 
taken up and urged with more zeal tlian sense: 

, . . a temporary hobby.” That is the Century; 
perhaps some of the others may not be as erro- 
neoius. I confess that I have a strong antipatliy 
to these much-advertised dictionaries who tell 
us how many more words Urey liawe in them 
than any other dictionary. There are too 
many words to worry us as it is. and I favor 
the dictionary which will cut down the ruunber 
— Storraonth, for example, who ignores *' fad ’* 
completely, but he go«i too far in tliat instance. 
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I do not know what Webster would say about 
it, for I have never owned a Webster. Colonel 
Dan Van Buren used to say that Webster was 
not an authority at all, and that he always 
thought Dr. Parkman was justified in murder- 
ing him. He refused to retract on being as- 
sured by a simple-minded auditor that it was 
not the .same Webster, and that it was Park- 
man who was murdered. The trial of Profess- 
or Webster is a fascinating tale of horror, 
(ieorgc C. Holt some years ago gave in one of 
the ttiiigit/.ines a very graphic abstract of it, 
which will bear reading several times. But 
I am wanderirig — I was meditating about fad.s, 
and the association of ideas carried me away. 

1 apficat from the le.xicographer’s judgment 
to w'itat our old profcasor of mental and moral 
philosophy used to call "the unanimous tes- 
timony of the unpcrvertcd conscience of man- 
kind." The fad is the saving grace of mod- 
ern life, keeling tw cheerful and redeeming us 
from sordid inanity. When Talleyrand told the 
whistlcss man about the sad old age he was 
jirefuiring for himself, he merely cemveyed the 
thought that without some harmless occupa- 
tion, engaging the attention and diverting the 
mind from the regular, daily toils of life, man 
is but a melancholy thing to contemplate. I 
liavc a sort of sympathy with that uruicscount- 
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able individual who “ plays the races. ” although 
I own that I do not know exactly wliat that 
means. I respect the accomplished {lerson who 
knows all about etchings, the enthusiast who 
gathers tea-jars, and the gleaner of shabby 
old tapestries. I can understand how a rational 
human being may become addicted to golf 
after reading Sutphen’s stories. Conceive the 
golfer's wrath when he is told that he i.s devot- 
ing himself to "a trivial fancy." and all the rest 
of it. The golf-man, however, is incitwl to his 
nefarious exertions largely by the e.x|>ectntion 
of seeing his noble patronymic recorded in the 
newspapers, as, for example, the fourteenth 
in the autumn handicap, or as ciuiili tying for 
the second round in the match for the Mards- 
leyrol Cup. In this respect he dilTereth not 
from most of his fellow -beings, who regard 
the publication of their nami»i in the daily jour- 
nals, whether on the sfiorting page or in tlie 
"society notes," as delightful items. alTording 
much interest and enjoym«it to wliat President 
Zachary Taylw called "all the world and the 
rest rrf mankind." The autograph collector, 
the real collector, rises superior to such folly. 
It is of no earthly consequence to him whethW 
or not his name is in the gazette, rightly or 
wrongly spelled. The aeeting fame of a news- 
paper notoriety is to him a matter of no motmmt. 
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He knows that the average mciclmut, broker, 
or clerk, who toils industriously through his 
morning {ia()er as he dasheH down-town on 
the lightning trains of the “ Elevated ” or the 
swift-darting vehicltsi of the ''Metropolitan," 
would not know what kind of a curio the collec- 
tor was if he saw him. and could with difficulty 
be made to comprehend what the collector was 
busy about if he should be beguiled into read- 
ing anything on the subject. If over half the 
page .shijuld gleam the red headline, " An Au- 
tograph C'oUcc’tor finds a Hhakesfieare letter I" 
he would turn from it with calm indifTcreticc 
and contempt, to devour with keen relish the 
delectable de.scription,s of jwlo games and prize- 
fights or the c.xtptisite re|iorts of the stock- 
market. 

When the incx|icrt attempts to give infor- 
mation about autographs, the result is always 
amusing and occasionally exasperating. I re- 
call one jicrson who some years ago, in the 
fiages «if an otherwise rc»p«:table monthly, 
cxiiibitcd himself as a collector— Heaven save 
the mark!— and deliberately exposed his gnoesly 
unprof<»sional conduct by ofienly confessing 
not only tliat he wrote to men asking for their 
autographs, but that he aduaUy aecumuktUKi 
sigHoturfs, Ctmifrare him with the mninent 
Hostonian who carries his feeling against nuav 
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signatum ao far that he will not own one q| 
'nKWias Lynch, Jr., of South Cardtna; and aa 
there is nothing ^ in the L>*nch line mtt^ 
oi the Lenox Ulnnury. he outi never p^tnti « 

setof theSgiMm 1 remember, too, a tong ^oiy 
in a New York papiar about junnebudy's m- 
markable cdkction. in whkh there wem 
mens of such notable rarity as Robert Morris 
a Continental biU with Jolin Ilarfa name upon 
it, and a genuine letter of IVenident John Tyler 
Let us turn from such things and dwell no more 
upon a picture so extremely revoltnig. 

To the collectiMT it is not im|Miftjit){ whethisr 
any newspaper ever giv«» him a phtce among 
those people who were "also pre it ‘ or who 
"also spd^" He fails to see l advantage 
oi bang thus cxfMsed to imbti rww. The 
interest trf the prms mention " e urely tran* 
sient, but his occupation is "a ^ forever." 
a thing d beauty— a enboi ,/« 
pression reminds me of the storj f Keata. in 
which it is related that when tli ,«iei was at 
work in the company of a medwal frkmd he 
exclaimed.** Isn't this good?-* A ihmg of beauty 
w a comdant ’ ** The frierKi refitied, mth 
aithusiasm so characteristic of friends, 
"Ym, but it mmm to lack something/’ And 
then, afUw a p ai s wr, came the line as we know 
it. at the threshold of 
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Vou nwy call it a hobby, if you please, but 
I shall continue to assert that my pet pursuit is 

A joy forever. 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingnes.s, 

I like tliat word— hobby. There is a solid 
strength about it. I am not fond of the man 
who is without one. Not tong ago the president 
of one of the greatest taiok clubs in the world 
turned hi.s clear and comprehensive mind away 
from JinMine.He art and Whistler long enough 
to tell me what the late William Maxwell Kvaris 
once said of David Dudley Field, Ixifore one 
of those tiresome committees of tlie Ixgmlnture 
wliich in h»rmcr years gave {icr|ictual audience 
tci those who wanted and to tluwwj who did not 
want II Civil Cislc. The Code, as everybody 
kmnv.s, was the fad of Field. “ I am reminded," 
.Saul Mr. ICvarts. "that once a kindly {icrson, 
visiting a lunatic asylum, obscrvetl one of the 
inmates a.Hlride of a wooden structure, imitating 
a rider u|Km his steed. Thinking that he might 
please the |iatient, he said, ' That is a fine horse 
you luivc there.' The rider answered. wiUi 
scorn, * Morse! horse! This isn't a horse; it's a 
hobby.’ 'Well,' said the visitor, 'what is the 
diflcrence?' ' Difference!’ said the alleged luna- 
tic. 'all the difference in the world. You mn 
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get off a horae, but you can never get off a 
hobby.'” 

Field never got off his hobby; and the presi- 
dent and I will never get off of ours, I am certain. 
I have my doubts about the Keats tale— not 
about the prudent’s, for that is unimpeachable. 
I do not Wieve that any poet would sit down 
by the side of a ph5niician— evw Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, S. Weir Mitchell, or John Allan Wyeth 
—and say to himself, "I think I will write 
Endymion. How is this for a first line?” I 
am always s<^tical concerning most of these 
stories, usually fabricated by some imaginative 
and irresponsible inventor, and by fretpient 
repetition thrqr become history. The "good 
story” commonly fadongs among the ajKiery- 
pha, and the ben trovakt remark is consider- 
ably overworked. 

l^enever a witty great man dies, all the 
smart sa3rings of the century are attributed 
to him. When Evarta closed his tong and 
honorable career, it made me sad to see some 
of the stock anecdotes of antiquity revived and 
furbislusd up for the occasion. Me said so 
many good things which were his own that 
it is crudi to place ancient quips to the credit 
of the departed statesman. Tlieie ought to 
be a clearing-house for these things, and an 
appropriate diatrilmtian d th«n, so as to avoid 
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confu.sion and prevent the wayfaring re|Kirter 
frtnn fasteninR the same story u|K>n .several 
dli.stinRui.shed personaRcs in rapid succession. 
Jokes ouRht to be registered, so as not to be 
transferable to bearer. 

1'here is one anecdote of Mr. Evarts which 
1 have never seen in print and which I have 
reason to think is true. On one of his later 
birthfiay anniversaries Senator Hoar wrote to 
him and congratulated him upon his length 
of years. In his reply, the aged lawyer said— 
I cannot, of cour.se, quote his exact words— 
that he retninded hini-self of an old lady in New 
iCnglund who (tad «xTasion to write to a friend 
ab»Hit .some matter »»f trifling im|)ortancc, and 
when she had reached the end of tlic thirteenth 
page, awaking to the fact ttiai she had been 
rather diflfusc, she added, *' Fica.se excuse my 
longevity. ” 

It is a common belief that the rich man, with 
his mrte Mancht order to his agent to buy this 
or tlwt unique and extraordinary thing, cannot 
feel the joy of {xissession as keenly as does the 
im|iecuninus enthusiast who knows that he is 
extravagant when he indulges his passion even 
to a modest extent. A famous silver-million- 
aire once said that he never realised what it was 
to be rich until he found that lie did not care 
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whether he won or lost at cards. 1 Uiink I 
should like to be conscious some time of the 
sensation of not caring how much I {laid for 
a manuscript. My wife says — but I am in- 
clined, on reflection, to suppress her remarks, 
as I suppress ray comments on Ja})anese 
curios. 

The rich man, however, in ray judgnumt. 
gets more enjoyment from his purchases than 
we paupers are disposed to concede to him. 
We all of us know men of ample means who 
derive the greatrat pleasure from their collec- 
tions, whether of books or of aut(>graph.H. 

But who can describe adequately the exalta- 
tion of spirit with which a true collector ex- 
pands when he acquires by gift, or directly 
from the writer, a really good autographic 
treasure! These emotions arc almost too sii- 
cred to be chronicled. 

I have read all my life about the oppressions 
of the publisher, and it is almost a surprise to 
find that he can be a merry fellow, after all. 
It is a consecrated tradition among authors 
that publishers are to be ridiculed and reviled. 
The wielders of the pen are always complain- 
ing about the man who takes all the financial 
chances, and who seldom becomes very wiallhy. 
Perhaps it was because he was a good cmi{)iurtion 
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that James Bailantyne failed in business. He 
makes me dissent from the lirae-honored per- 
version. "Now Barabbas was a publisher." 
I do not care if Lockhart do«i denounce him 
as the cause of Sir Walter Scott’s pecuniary 
troubles.' Sir Walter wrote of him: 

I have been far from Buffering frcnn James 
Bailantyne. 1 owe it to him to say that his 
tliflicuUies us welt as his advantages are owing 
to me. 

Bailantyne writes to John Johnstone, the 
actor, as follows : 

*' Ami so y«n» think to keci> me «iot o' your jmrly. 
my dawtie? Na, na: iusi bring Mr. Jt»hn.Htone 
here, and let him dine H|sm some broth. I want 
to Icli hnn how he deiightetl me last night and I 
couidiiM forgic if ye dinna fetch him.” Such is 
the omnit>oteiU best of my good mother and so 
imuit it be — with your lw»nour's lave. Deuce lake 
ami devil bum this ilayf What is to be done with 
it? 1 have all my cavalry nmdy and if it cleam 
anything decently hy two or half imst two. I will 
call for you. and will take a round till half past 4 . 
'Tili two I am especially engaged with our friend, 
the Banl, who is here for a day tm his rood to Ashe- 

* I know llwit Andrew l.«nK, cisl ruin, snd in«i«tii that It 
in hi» Lth and iMIf* of wn* not hl« ott|#cl to tsIsMWi 
ytdtm Oiktan Umkhoft. con- lh« propiMdlien IhsI they weis 
ImhIm thill Locktuirt n*wr so- sidtiy to htsnis. His i^u- 
atrlsd Ihsi Om Hsllsnlynss nwnt on this fwint i» sfwcious, 
wstv Ihs tauM td Scoii's Ansn- hut no| convincing. 
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stiel. I dare say he will tline with us, atui I hojie 
you will like it. Will call at half |)ast twci, at all 
events. 

Thine 

J. Ballantyne. 

You never played better, seldmn m well as last 
night. Ochl it was tremendously great?!! 

Yet the fame of this actor whose (K'rfuntuince 
was "tremendously great" rests today with 
only the antiquarian of the stage. 

The literary character and the literarj' life 
have changed radically in recent years. To 
r«id Mr. Howelts’s delightful rccortl of hi.s 
younger days in Boston and in fniiihriilge, 
and of the colonies of writers there flouri.Hhiiig 
in the late sixties and early seventies, firings 
the melancholy reflortion that such cutuiitions 
app^r to be no longer possible. 1 met a clergy- 
man at dinner a few days ago who said tluit 
Howells’s book was "a stupid jierfornmnce. " 
He uttered an unconsciously severe criticism 
upon himself; but then he is of tlmt class of 
people who obtain distinction, or think they do, 
by belonging to the minority. It is a cheap 
sort of glory. 

In thinking of this transformation. I liavc in 
ray mind a charming old gentleman who wrote 
in what may be called the " Hudson River style, " 
I wish I had one of his lettera. I liavc watched 
14 a 
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the cntalojjftieM for years in the vain !iu|)e tliai 
one wunUl timke its welcome api^iearance. He 
was a refmetl and gentle creature, a typical 
rector, and in tlmt tieriod when we were all 
imitating Mnglish models he wrote, in a genial, 
inuflfensive. and some might say in a prolix 
and eitphuistic fashion, his pleasant and b’ 
nocuous tales and essays, lie was distinctly 
"a man of letters.” Dr. Shelton wrote The 
Hector ol St, lianltiipits. Up the Hiwr, and 
/W/w from n Ihifry, and he was one of 
the bulwarks of Knickerbocker, that {lioneer of 
Ameriian mngiijtitics. lie {w.s.sed away years 
ago, but his fragrant memory lives in the 
Iwurts of the few who were fortunate enough 
to enjoy the sweetness of his nature and the 
broadness of his culture. His ty{)c tms vanished. 
Like the convcnti«>nal lawyer of the novel and 
the drama, and the family doctor, whose funeral 
oration Dr. Helmuth hn.s pronounced, the old- 
fasliirmcd " man of letters " has become a part 
of the life of the (tast. 

Some men liavc strange habits in the matter 
of writing. Was it not BulTon who never com- 
{losed cxcejjt in full court-dr«»s? Dickens was 
enamoured of a wretched blue ink, and Irving 
was accustomed to scribble U|ion the backs or 
utuuied Imlf-shccts of old letters, if you will 
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go to the bookcase on the right and take down 
the third volume on the top shelf, you will find 
the manuscript of chapter viii., volume 5. 
of the L*/e 0/ Washin^^, and you will see 
that it has been written entirely upon such 
scraps. In the same volume is a letter from 
George D. Morgan to William Cullen Bryant, 
written from Sunnyside at one o’clock in the 
morning of November 29, 1859. conveying the 
news of Irving’s death. Mr. Morgan .says: 

Washington Irving is dvail He rctircil iii his 
room about 10 o’clock feeling mure Iniigiiid than 
usual, and complaining of pain in hi.H .side, but 
apparently not more unwell than he had lavn for 
months past. Just as he reached Iu.h riKJiii, and 
while his niece was near him, he sutlderdy fell 
and in a moment was gone. A iihy-sician was 
soon with him, but no mortal aid could avail to 
bring him back. I .saw him within an hour from 
the time he was taken, and he seemed as if in a 
peaceful sleep. 

By the side of the same volume is a .small, neatly 
bound memorandum book, bearing the stamp 
on the inside of the cover, " Rue St. IIonor4 
^vallard. k Paris,” and it is filled with notes 
in the small, not always legible, handwriting of 
Washington Irving. It is not easy to decide 
exactly what the purpose of these notes was, 
but it has been sugg^ted that they may be 
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memoranda for use in the preparation of the 
Knickerbocker Hislory. Here are some entries : 

Yonkers or Jonkeni — derived from Jonk hecr, 
a young gentleman. The appellation given to 
the heir of a Dutch family. Yonkers wmstituted 
a portion of the grmt manor of PhiUpshurgh unUl 
in 1779 the estate was confiscated & conv^ed to 
the peutile of the State of N. Y. In 1788 it was 
crectcil into a separate township. . . . The 
Nquiran or Sjiw Mill River rises from two perennial 
springs in the Iswiorn of the Chappaqua hills. To 
this river the Indians used to offer sacrifices, “the 
iwnietuity of Its molitm typifying to them the 
eternity of litxl” (Qu?) In the N. West comer of 
the town is the rock Anwekasin. or the great stotu* 
.>Mnnetitnes cnllwl Myhkakaskin and Macakassin. 
In the Delaware langtutge Mekhkakhasin sig- 
nifies copficr Btul '* akhsin " stone. This stone 
lies ill a lusik on the shore of the Hudson, at the 
foot of n steep hank coveretl with cedars & laurels 
<& {tcrhaiMt heinlm-ks). Its name was sometimM 
given to a neighboring tsroedf. 

Perhaps the tremendous and appalling Indian 
nan«» may not be giv«i correctly, and I ask 
indulgence for them. 

The casual readmr must be puzsled to tell 
why all this about Yonkers. Yonkers is a 
thriving, busy rtv«r>side town, whkh has 
some interest because it is the home of a poet 
known of all lovers of literature, who has the 
totich of Bon Gaultier and of Ingoldsl^ Barham, 
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but with infinitely more of delicacy and re- 
finement; and it is also the abiding-place of 
the author of the House-Boat on the Styx. I 
do not think, however, that when Irving made 
these notes he was acquainted with WiUiam Al- 
Iqg. Butler's Nothing to Wear or with Bamum's 
Parnassus, and Mr. Bangs had surely not then 
been bom. I do not recall any mention of 
Yonkers in the Knickerbocker History, al- 
though there may be a casual reference. I am 
inclined to believe that my little book was a 
catch-all, without especial connection with any 
particular work. 

A most interesting, lovable figure in our 
history, this same historian of Knickerbocker 
fame — of whom we of New York must be forever 
proud. The wrath of some of our old Dutch 
families at his jocose and irreverent treatment 
of their ancestors was only amusing. Why, 
Irving gave them their patents of nobility! 
If it were not for him, where would be our Knick- 
erbocker aristocracy to-day? Not so many 
months ago I read an article by an excellent 
dame, in which she lamented that our early 
history had been defaced by Irving's burlesque, 
so that no one would take our colonial found- 
ers seriously — intimating that no one reads 
“Knickerbocker" now, but that the sad effects 
remain; and contrasting us most unfavorably 
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with New England in respect to our colonial 
records. 

Not read! Publishers are constantly getting 
up new editions. New England I I would not 
exchange a {lage of our genial, jovial story for 
volumes of the long, dreary, and utunutonous 
annals of our friends who killed old women 
and persecuted Christians differing with them 
in their theology. 

He was a shrewd observer, too, and had a 
fair comprehension of (xilitics. He writes from 
Washington, on February Jid, i8ti, to his 
friend William P. Van Ness: 

We arc tiMiking with iinxicly to your jmweed- 
ings m our State. iNirticularly in Albmy, where 
you seem to be m a dclecUibte xtiite of tumuiil and 
eunfu.Htt>ii. 1 wish you would let us know what 
Armstrong is iiuinieuvering about, whether he 
and SjseiK'er arc great confidants, ami whether he 
seems to be on full understanding with the Clim 
tomans. For my (sirt. I thank the (tcxls that I 
have attained to titnt dtmintblc state of mind in 
which 1 can contemplate these {tarty feuds without 
caring two straws which side gels the worst of it— 
my only wish Iteing that they may give each other a 
sound drubbutg As to talking of {latriutiMn and 
princi|ile, l‘ve seen enough both of general and state 
liotitics to convince me they are mere words of battle 
— “ nttrmers hung c«» the outer walls "—for the mb* 
ble to fight by— the knowing leaders laugh at them 
in their sleeves for being gulled by such painted rags. 
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The great Gibbon had an odd fancy for writ- 
ing on the backs of playing-cards. Every little 
while I find one of his autc^aphs thus inscribed. 
Mine is the "six of hearts” and this is the 
writing: 

Bon pour trois cent livres 

k Blondel. mon valet de chambre. 

^300 E. Gibbon 

k 5 Decembre, 1789. 

Considering the way in which the illustrious 
author of the DecHtu and PaU behaved towards 
poor Mile. deCurchod, he might well Itave chosen 
clubs rather than hearts as a medium of com- 
munication. 

Authors generally seem to scorn anything 
like a plain, readable handwriting, but Payne 
Collier, who although amiable and industrious 
has never been acquitted of the cluirge tlrnt he 
forged alleged old manuscripts in large quan- 
tities, appears to have liad some conscience 
about clurt^raphy, if we may judge from a 
letter written when he was more tlian ninety 
years old. He says: 

There were two bad men of the name of Wain- 
wnght It seems. One (he was transported) I only 
saw once at C. Lamb's; but I did not then know 
anything of his character and 1 only just remember 
mm; my father never liked him A how he got to 
Lambs I do not recollect, if indeed I ever knew, 
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Before you imiimi my handwriting, you ought tc 
have waited for the present display of my infirmity. 
I fed that my Imml writing is just upon the turn. 
I used to write (in my newspaper days) with won- 
derful swiftness and even now I can get on pretty 
rapidly : but 1 never mend a pen. 

It is an instance of the fleeting character of a 
novelist’s reputaUm that the stories of Wilkie 
Collins should now be ni^lected. They were 
good stories ; he had a master^’ of plot and a 
style which carried one along as if upon a swift 
current Hut few rend the stories to-day. 
Perliajw they were too contemfsirancous, too 
characteristic of their own time, and did not 
|Kisse.Hs the mysterious quality which gives 
lasting fame 

There are few {English novels more enter- 
taining than Th 0 iVtmmn w tVhiif, No Nartu, 
and Man and lVif§, Those who remember 
Clara Morris, James Lewis, and Mrs. Gilbert 
in the dramutiited versiem of Man and Wif$ 
will always lie fond of that book. How pmtty 
Fanny Davenfxirt was. and how comical was 
George Parkes (of the f>erf«:(ly fitting gar- 
mants). whose memory has long since faded) 

Cdllins writes of one of his stori(»; 

Mr Irficy lias misinformed you on the subject 
of No Naim. I sufleretl from a scieie attack of 
illness afnrr finishing the hook and being unable 
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to dramatise it myself, I engatfwl Mr. Ikiylc tlemard 
to make veiy hastily a dramatic version of the 
story purely with a view to protect my own interest 
in it so far as the stage was concerned. The ver- 
sion thus produced was printed and (formally) 
published under my lawyer's advice. But it has 
never been represeivted on the stage — having 
served its purpose in enabling me to reser^'c my 
own right to dramatise my own story when the 
opi)ortunity offered. . . . 

I do not care to enroll mysdf among the 
hudatores temporis acti, nor to take a place 
among those who continually do cry, "I low 
much better things used to be!” Util great 
poets, great historiarm. great novelmis — at 
least, great English - writing ones— are becom- 
ing scarce. I.«t any one try to make a list of 
living men who may justly be described as 
eminent in those fields of literature. There is, 
however, a “mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease.” 
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T IIKRM ia a sort df autograph* to '{mler 
which I mil the mock-n^eai It k a 
surprise to find auch a personage as Lord Roae* 
bery indulging in that description of composi* 
tion. Here is the evidence of his weaknms: 

tiiMwWry presents bis i'iiin|>litnerUs t«> 

Miss C - " — - but wtiitld rather nirt make her c<il' 

leetitm nml himself ndictikius by semiitig it the 
nutitgriiph uf an insigmrteaiU la^rsun. 

This phase of I.ord Rosebery ia by no means 
as pleasant as "The Last Btasc of Napoleon." 
To say nothing of the absurd self dispamge- 
ment wliich deceives nobody, there ia no ex- 
cuse Usr denoininating Miaa C. an "it." He 
may plead tliat "it" means "her collectifm." 
The plea is overruled, Peirpic send autographs 
to other pct^ilc, not to "collections." More- 
over, the pretence of not sending an autograph 
while really sending it is puerile, and it is not 
original. Everybody remembers how Horace 
Greeley answered an application, sputtering, 
in his most characteristic and illqfible hand, 
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to the effect that he never, under any cin:uni< 
stance, wrote an autograph for anybody. 
Lord Rosebery might have refrained from 
imitating an eccentric American editor, It 
may be pardoned, perhaps, to a meditating col- 
lector to refer to the well-authenticated .story 
that Greeley once wrote an angry letter dis- 
charging a printer, which that individual used 
successfully for years as a recommendation. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginaon writes far 
more «jracefully than the Engli.sli nobleman. 
This is from the New England essayist : 

I have your note. If, as somebtxiy says, ap- 
plications for autographs are '* a slutiluw cast by 
success," I suppose one can no more oliieci to them 
than one can quarrel with his shadow. 

While those of us who are enamoured of the 
"standard" works of fiction are not apt to 
fall in love with the writers of the |»rcscnt time, 
yet we cannot treat lightly the jmpularity of 
those tales whose many thousand cofiics arc 
distributed all over the world. After all, the 
last century has passed into antiquity, and the 
Barries, the Caines, and the Crocketts have 
succeeded to the places of the old atoiy-tcllera, 

I have just found a letter of Crockett ; 

Dear Mrs. D I need not say that I had 

a delightful afternoon yesterday with you quietly. 
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ttiiU with ymr hunliaml and his beautiful first 
editiana. Alwi rununy, the fascinating, a noble 
peony-rose, burning a hole in the landscape of a 
dull day. 

"To ilopton 1 louse we'll go, we’ll go, 

A band tif young — dee ” 

Noble woiiMin. thou slayer of yellow asters, I thank 
thee for tliat word. And pray accept some lao.ooo 
words of mine I would give them all for rummy. 
"To Hop-" Ac 

As long MS I presen'e rny sanity 
I iMii, gratefully your.s 

H H. CttiiCKKTT 

There i.s just n little ohscurity nlauit thi.s letter. 
It i.H evident that the lady and" ruiutny wliat- 
cver " rummy " may nican—werc more attractive 
than first cflitions. No one would find fault 
with tliat, for w hat sensible iienson would waste 
time over first editions under the circumstances? 

Hut I do not intend to quote much from the 
letters of living men, unless they are so veiy 
great tliat they might as well be dead. 

It is not necessary to argue in supfsirt 
the projimition tlutt (tilbert and Sullivan were 
liubitc benefactors. It is sad to say 
and to reflect timt the admirable musician has 
penned his last score and has dt.saiqicarcd from 
our lives. 1 like this playful note: 
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* Nm. 

My dear Payne, — I shall hang about the 
steps of the Conservative Club on Tumday until 
the clock strikes 7.30 when I shall boldly enter and 
detnand you and my dinner. 

Yra ever 

Arthur S. Sullivan. 

This is another one which gives a glimpse of 
his pleasant nature: 

The Vicarage. Rgiia.m. 

9 Sfpl . 1873. 

Dear Madam,—! received Mr. Ms kilul lii- 
ter this morning and am much obligni to him 
for his offer. I should like to accqit it very much, 
but it is rather costly for me as I am ohligetl to 
have a good many conveyances for the infirm or 
invalid of ray family and frioids. . . . The 
cow is well again, I am glad to say— her illness 
was a great blow to us. . . . We are very 
comfortable and happy and hqpc you will U? able 
to let us stay a little longer— only we have rather 
more rain than we care for. . . . 

A blessing upon you, master, who added so much 
to the world's “stock of harmless pleasure." 

The wonderful old man who fen- two genera- 
tions filled so large a space in literature and 
politics was a great writer of letters. 1‘herc 
are few collections which do not boast of one 
<x more of the ever-l^bie pages of Gladstcmc. 
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He u fertile pruducer of |»oatiil-card auto- 
uraphs, and he sent forth enough to plaster over 
the entire surface of tlw United Kingdom. One 
of my letters has a slight American interest : 

London, July aj. 88. 

My DK.AII am,— In considering your letter I 
hiive thought I lint a note such as the inclased 
would answer your purimse and would be my brat 
rtioilc of acltoit. t could not indeed well go beyond 
It, ft>r i feel that there is something of the same 
iibjei'tioii to literary contact with Col. Ingcnsoll 
as t«» a .sttifllc with a chimney sweep, I think 
it would U’ futile to iiuike any application to Car- 
ilinal Newnuin at his great age. t am jicst writing 
afresli to Mr. Nice to Iwg and pray for a copy or 
two ol my article on Col I. which t do not jnissess 
in ms. and liave not yi*t m-cu in print, 

I reiiiatti. faithfully yours, 

W K (iLAtWrONE. 

Some time ago. in glancing over the pug<c8 
of an iCnglisli weekly with a distinguished 
name. 1 came u|Kin a pleasant article by one cd 
lAindon'a famoiui es|K*rts, doKribing the do* 
lightful deficiencies of the salecatalf^^ue of 
Augustin Daly's library, and the little ««Miy 
was attractive to such a degree that it led me 
to convert a isirlion of my (lersonal profierly into 
liritish currency in order tliat I might beccrae 
a subscriber to tlie journal. I say “jounud'' 
advisedly, because it calls itself, despite the 
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fact that it is issued only once a week, Jour- 
nal of En^i^ and Foreign LitercUure, Scieme, 
the Fine Arts, Musk and the Drama. To 
judge from its title, one would say that its fidid 
of usefulness is at least reasonably extensive. 
It makes me think of Mr. Casey’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Useful Knotdedge and Ladies’ Com- 
panion. I can imagine how one of its stately, 
cold-hearted contributors would fall crushingly 
upon any modest American weekly which 
should style itself a “ journal,” and would say, 
in substoce: "This publication coidains some 
good passages, but they are so few and far 
between that we only i^^rct that the editor 
should have undertaken a task which appears 
to be beyond his powers; and we arc wholly 
unable to comprehend why it should be called 
a 'journal’ when it is not quotidian." 

This journal is always quite unkind towards 
anything American ; it avails itself of every ot>* 
portunity to sneer at our unfortunate people. In 
the current number it says, fw example : *' Mr. 
Randolph is as hazy in his views as to trade 
as are most Americans," On the whole, not- 
withstanding our haziness, we have done pretty 
well. But ever since I becanx! a subscriber I 
have been holding weekly revels over the aotem- 
nife of this excellent journal and its pompous 
utterances, which would almost bring smiles to 
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the faces of the awful statues in Wiatminster 
Abbey. 

There docs not ap{)car to be any adequate 
reason why English reviewers should 1» as 
hard and scveit; as they almost invariably 
are. Their style braira to true criticism about 
the same relation which the conduct of the 
savage who knocks down the object of his af- 
fections and drags her to his home bears to 
the conventional courtship of civilisaticm. We 
need not commend an ^sy>going, perfunctory, 
adulatory method of reviewing, but there should 
be no clubbing of a liarmless author merely 
because he may Imvc fallen into a few trifling 
errors. Any writer is entitled to ii fair, gener- 
ous, and lilieral treatment. It is a smail and 
petty mind which will use the power of an 
anonymous reviewer to denounce and ridicule 
his subject. A late number of this journal, 
winch comes to us with leaves uncut to an ex- 
tent arousing feelings of exas{x^ation, firoceeds 
to trample with hob-nailed shoes upon an inof- 
fensive treatise on "American Literary His- 
tory." by a much-risipccted Harvard firofessor, 
and I quote one of its stately comments ; 

The chapters devotcrl to Poe and Whitman , who am 
generally regartlwl in this country ns the only writers 
of true original genius whom the t^nitetl States have 
yet produced, are totally tnndcquate to their subject 
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The assertion is certainly disparaging to 
English literary judgment I have an im- 
pression that there may be some Britons, not 
reviewers, who have a glimmering idea that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ranks at least by the 
side of the gray poet of Camden; although 
there are passages in Learns of Grass, such as 
those which adorn Enfans d’ Adam, for ex- 
ample, which no doubt appeal more powerfully 
to the aesthetic sensibilities of the reviewer than 
the melodious and delicate dreamings of the 
pure and noble romancist. I have heard, too, 
that one Ralph Waldo Emerson was much 
esteemed by our neighbors over the sea, Thomas 
Carlyle among the number. It is unnecessary, 
however, to dwell on the subject further than to 
wish for Charles Lamb's candle and to examine 
the critic's bumps. 

We may admit that Poe is wonderful in a 
way, but is he immortal? Howells says:* 

“Whose criticisms?” asked Emerson. 

"Poe's,” I said again. 

"Oh,” he cried out, after a moment, as if he 
had returned from a far search for my meaning, 
" You mean the jingle^an !” 


I may remark that when I first observed in a 
newspaper this Emersonian reference to Poe it 


' Literary Friends and Acquaintance, p. 63. 
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r«aid " the juHf^ iiian,” amd I Uiought it inmiit 
Kipling. 

There arc thtiae who doubt whether Poe was 
really a great clmracter. It ac^rna sometimes 
as if his promise was greater than his per- 
forrnaiiec. 1 lowever. whw a cqpy of At Aaraaf 
is bought ft»r $1,300 at a Boston sale, and a firat 
edition of The Murtkrs ia the Rue Morgm ccan- 
inands the price of Si, 000, as we have seen with- 
in a recent {leriod, we may as well concede the 
snr|)ussing eminence of that strange personage 
who would Itave been anwKcd to receive an 
offer of such siinis for his entire copyright. 

One of niy letters is isuientially commonplace, 
but I give it as an evidence of the conrtoiy of 
distinguished men. It ought to appeal to the 
heart of the autograph-lover ; 

NRir VoRK, Uay aft, i&ift. 

Dh Sill,— It gives me great pleasure to ctanply 
with yuur very flattering request for an auto- 
graph. liespy Yr Mo Ob St 

EtK^Ait A. Poe. 

Bui my favorite letter is the original of one 
which is given in full, with an cxcdbmt fac- 
simile, in Ingram's Life of Poe.* There is so 
much in having it before me, in tlie pauifuUy 

' E^iar Albtm Pm. by J It Um WmiUmny'* Pm. p. m. 
ingrum. Umtlnn, iSBo, li. 107. wbtnr itMifarttsrlsslaoi^iiM. 
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elaborate chir<^raphy of the hapless poet, whose 
anguish did not disturb the el^ance of his pen- 
work, that I cannot refrain from transcribing 
it, familiar though it may be. He wrote it to 
Mrs. Shew, on Januanr 29. 1847, the day before 
the dMith of his wife, whom he dearly loved : 

Kindest— DEAREST friend.— My poor Vir- 
ginia still live.s. although failing fast and now suf- 
fering much pain, hfey God grant her life until 
she sees you and thanks you once again I Her 
bosom is full to overflowing— like my «iwn— with a 
boundless, inexpressible gratitude to you. l^sit 
she may never see you more, she bids me to say 
that she sends you her sweetest kis.s *(f Itivc and 
will die blessing you. But come — oh come tis- 
morrow I Yes, I mil be calm — everything you so 
nobly wish to see me. My mother sends you, also, 
her warmest love and thanks! She Iwgs nre to 
ask you, if (X)sstbie, to make nmingements at home 
so that you may stay with us tomorrow night. I 
enclose the order to the Postinaster. i leaven bless 
you and farewell. EDGAR A. POE, 

PORDHAM, yan. »9. '47, 

Many things may be pardoned to tliia erring, 
brilliant mortal. However we may judge him, 
it is something to have a London literary despot 
pronounce him to be one of the two men of 
original genius produced by America. 

Almost everything pertaining to Poe has 
some attraction for the student of American 
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letters. Perhaps this autograph manuscript of 
his, all interlined and corrected in his clear, 
pretty handwriting, may not be wholly dull: 

Before quitting the Mag. just mentioned I saw, 
or fancied that I saw, through a long and dim 
vista, the brilliant field for ambition which a Maga- 
zine of bold and noble aims presented to him who 
should successfully establish it in America. I 
perceived that the coxmtry from its very constitu- 
tion, could not fail of affording in a few years, a 
larger proportionate amount of readers than any 
upon the earth. I perceived that the whole, ener- 
getic, busy spirit of the age tended wholly to the 
Magazine literature — ^to the curt, the terse, the 
well-timed, and the readily diffused, in preference 
to the old forms of the verbose and ponderous, & 
the inaccessible. I knew from personal experience 
that lying perdus among the innumerable planta- 
tions in our vast Southern & Western countries 
were a host of well-educated men, singularly devoid 
of prejudice, who would gladly lend their influence 
to a really vigorous journal provided the right 
means were taken of bringing it fairly within the 
very limited scope of their observation. Now 
I knew, it is true, that some scores of journals had 
failed (for indeed I looked upon the best success 
of the best of them as failure) but then I easily 
traced the causes of their failure in the impotency 
of their conductors, who made no scruple of basing 
their rules of action altogether upon what had 
been customarily done instead of what was now 
before them to do, in the greatly changed and 
constantly changing condition of things. 

i6i 
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I have given only one page of the seven. I do 
not think it was ever printed. It closes with a 
pathetic appeal: 

It is very true that I have no claims upon your 
attention — not even that of personal acquaintance. 
But I have reached a crisis of my life in which 
I sadly stand in need of aid, and without being 
able to say why — unless it is that I so earnestly 
desire your friendship — I have always had a 
half hope that if L appealed to you, you would 
prove my friend. I know that you have unbounded 
influence with the Harpers, & I know that if you 
would exert it in my behalf you could procure 
me the publication I desire. 

This is the more pitiful when one thinks 
how the great houses would scramble to-day for 
a few pages of Poe. But publishers are not 
prophets. The men of the '40^8 could not foresee 
the dictum of the English people in 1901 or the 
verdict of American critics. For them Poe was 
the erratic, the irresponsible, the irntrustworthy 
creature who quarrelled with his associates and 
who penned caustic views of his contemporaries 
in the intervals of composing what Emerson 
might have called “jingle verse." Recent biog- 
raphers insist that his shortcomings were exag- 
gerated by writers like Griswold; but their own 
admissions show that he must have been at 
times an exceedingly uncomfortable companion. 
162 
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Wc come to the only other original American 
genius — Mr. Walt Whitman, the person who 
"loafed and invited his soul." 

It may be that Whitman is the consummate 
flower of our literature and that I am all wrong 
about it, but. in frankness, he scents to me to 
be an overrated person. I recognize the fact 
that these utterances of mine are only a con- 
glomeration of reflections, tlic vagrant thoughts 
of an unimijortant individual, but I would be 
willing to submit my judgment on this point 
to the jMipular vole; for the ta.Hte of our |>eople 
hn.H gottc Ix^yond the rough, the grotescjne, and 
the slia|iele.s.H. 

My Whitmun autographs arc rather com- 
monpluce. This is one; 

Camukn, Nkw Jeiisav, Ftb. 6, Si, 

My DKAH J. L. — I mud you the Carlyle 
piece as ret|uestetl. Mail tne a proof, it possible 
—if Tuestlay I can return it Tuesday 

night. If not jkiKsible, pray read pr«s»f with extra 
cure by copy. U ought to make just a page. I 
want without fail fifty impressions of just that 
fiage. It can easily lie dune in the printing office. 
Another thing I forgot to nietUtun before \& pet- 
Imps is not strictly needed any how) I reserve tlw 
right to print any of nty pieces in a future book, 
& to make it clearer would you and J. H. kindly, 
after signing, return to me the accompanying 

Walt Whitman. 
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I shall again transgress my inviolable rule 
about letters of living men only to quote from 
the novelist who is to me a mystcrj', and whose 
ultimate place in English letters is to many 
feeble mortals like myself a problem quite be- 
yond our depth to solve, I wish tlrat he had 
adopted a style less strange and crabbed. 

This letter was written by George Meredith 
a good many years ago : 

SsAVoao. Suieax. 

Sir, — I have to thank you for your hitcst 
volume of poems, and in doing wi ! must beg your 
excuse for omitting to acknowlalge a previous 
single poem forwarded to me and which I discover 
in the present collection. It is usiuil in such 
cases to say what we do like and not what we don't 
like; but I presume a sufficient balance in you to 
hear both. I like your songs and tiaiiy-liallads 
very much. I like your feeling for ICngtl.Hli scenery 
and remarkable descriptive jmwer. I d«* not like 
your idylls (e.g. the "Boat Race"! tiecausc both 
the poem, the matter, and the blank verse recall 
Tennyson so strongly, and one exiwets more than 
inutatiem from you. By the way, the giving oS a 
daughter to the conqueror in a boat race is, of 
British, not customary. A girl might give her- 
self, but for a papa so to stipulate implies unpleas- 
ant paternal contempt for the lover’s physique 
and a sort of calculation seldom made. I fancy. 
You see I speak freely. It seems to me that your 
taste is not for that you succeed in best, vis ; minute 
description, and thus you might produce a first 
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rate Dutch home story in ten syUiible, ciuht line 
or six line verse : but I am iiassinR my Ixnmilary 
in affecting to advise, and must honesUy ask you 
to pardon me for the imjiertinence. 

I am. sir. yours very faithfully, 

xjth ApfU , i8s7, George Meredith. 

That wa.s undoubledly good criticism, uttered 
in plain and comprehen.sible Engli.Hh. A later 
letter betray.s a slight sensitiveness to the sever- 
ity with which some of tliose merciless fellow- 
anuitrynicn of his have treated him: 

Uox DoHKmo. 

S^ptmnhur ^th 1883 , 

StR. -Your hiter can hut Ik: taken for a com- 
plinuitl The effect of puhlic disfavour has lieen t«» 
make iiu* indifTcrent to my works after they have 
gone throuijh their ctiursc of castigation, and I 
luive cetpies of only a few. Vittorm hapitens to 
lie of the lumdM’r, hut my children are now getting 
old enough to ehiim what can lie preser\’e<l of them ; 
otherwise ! would send it. f wilt when 1 am next 
in town see whether a copy remains with the pub- 
lishers. Yours very truly 

George Meredith. 

We may infer from this reply what the f»- 
quest numl have been. It was surely a re- 
markable one, deserving of a le.ss dignified 
and more emphatic refu.snl. It .seems that au- 
tograph collectors are not the most presump- 
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tuous of bores, and that book collectors may 
surpass them in cool audacity. 

A very different sort of reply is that which 
the big, earnest, energetic, and often wrong- 
headed Reade gave to some petition: 

2 Albert Terrace 

KNIGHTSBRIDGB, Jtdy 30. 

Dear Sir,— "Masks & Faces.” 

Authors cannot Kve on air. This piece is either 
stolen or begged. It is never played on terms 
remunerative to the Proprietor. 

Whilst this stiU exists, I am compelled to re- 
fuse it for benefits. Have refused it to six this 
year. 

Moreover at Benefits it is always pitchforked 
on to the stage and its reputation lowered. See 
my current advertisement in The Era. 

Yrs truly 

Charles Reade 

No one can help liking Charles Reade, with 
his capital letters, his newspaper clippings, 
his blundering enthusiasms, and his genuine 
power and fertility of expression. He scolded 
so beautifully. Somebody had been exclaim- 
ing with horror at A Terrible Temptation, and 
he writes — ^he never gives the year : 

The American press has treated me with great 
insolence and scurrility, but a writer in Canada 
has gone beyond them all in malignity and men- 
dacity, for he has not confined himself to the cur- 
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rent work but Im «bo alantlered me wholesale. 
I have therefore singled him out for chastisement; 
and m much I have said to him is also an antidote 
to the false criticisms of American ioumaliats 
under which 1 suffer, 1 shaii appeal to your sense 
of justice to give me a hearing in your columns. 
I enclose ray reply to the Canadian or British liar 
and shall feel obliged if you will publish it ad 
vcrbuni in Emry Saturday. . . , 


Looking back with the calmness of a present 
generation reviewing the work.*! of it.H prede- 
cessor. A I'tnrihUf Temfiatim. while perhaps 
o|ien tf> criticism in seme resf»ccts, compares 
very favorably with much of the un.H|>eaktthle 
fiction of Unluy. It was certainly over-violent 
to call it "carrion literature,*’ as it was styled 
in some of our journals of the Ume. 



XI 

“T PURPC^E to write tlw history of England 
X frcMin the accession of King Janies the 
Second down to a time which is within the 
memory of men still living. " Thus does Thom- 
as Babington Macaulay bi^ his History of 
England. "The subject of my narrative is 
the history of the peojde of Uie United States of 
Amerka from the close of the war for indepen- 
dence down to the opening of the war between 
the States.” This b^ins John Bach Mc- 
Master’s History of the People of the UniUd 
States. "The United States of America con- 
stitute an essontial porticm of a great political 
system, embracing all the civilised nations of 
the earth.” Thus docs George Bancroft in- 
troduce us to his History of the United Stohu 
of America. The style of the htsiorian is f<we- 
shadowed by the prdiminary sentence. One 
can foresee that McMaster will follow Macaulay, 
and that the eminent American scholar and 
statesman will tread his own pathway with 
ponderous footstqw. 
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Macaulay’s vivid pictui«s will probably live 
when Bancroft’s stately pages are buried in 
oblivion, for Bancroft gives us history in full- 
dress, and is undeniably dry. He is not re- 
markable for research or accuracy, and when- 
ever any controversy arose about his facts, 
he generally had the worst of it. It might be 
said of him as Frederic says of the pirate king 
in the “Pirates of Penzance”: "You make a 
point of never attacking a weaker party than 
yourselves, and when you attack a stronger 
party you invariably get thrashed.” Ban- 
croft usually got thrashed, notably by George 
Washington Greene: but his volumes are des- 
tined to rest among those “without which no 
gentleman’s library is complete.” He did not 
mean to be unfair to any one; he was a schol- 
arly person, vcr>' well satisfied with his per- 
formances; and he was JusUy ambitious to be 
regarded as America’s principal historian. He 
was sincerely a patriot, a lover of his country, 
and honorably devoted to the interests of the 
Republic. A letter to Justice Swayne indi- 
cates his character: 

My dear Mr. Justice Swayne, —I record 
with equal admiratiwr and plrasure the clear, 
terse, closely rwisoned ofnnion which you put in 
ray hands at Wai^ngton. and think it a master- 
piece, differing widely in marmer from the loose 
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style of some famous early opinioijs. I Imvcnow 
read with the utmost care the Tauicascc case, 
which you were so good as to give me an oppor- 
tunity of perusing. I discern in it the same lucidity 
and vigor of statement. Yet my residence in 
New York and opportunities of observation raise 
scruples in my mind on the iioint at issue. It was 
the commonest tiling for selfish ixiliticians of 
the majority of the legislatures to carry bills which 
sacrificed tW public interest to their own through 
the Legislature corruptly. This naturally led 
me to wish to see the |>awer of later legislatures 
to correct abuses maintained us itiucli as ismsible 
in unim^iaired strength and to grudge rogues the 
right which they claim of eiul»iwing a .»iUcie.Ha 
gained by bribery with a sacred character for which 
it might instantly claim the mast exaltetl siinction. 
The study of these topics luis for me the greatest 
interest and I am in fierfcct sincerity. 

Yours most truly gropok n.^Ncitotn'. 

While we are conscious of the fact tliat Pufidi 
is not overburdened with wit, and, like Artemus 
Ward's comic paper, might be “ imjwoved by a 
few goaks," we are all fond of Pundk, Tiwn 
Taylor was a dreary editor, but Mark lx»mwi was, 
and Bumand is, of a different order, Mark must 
have been beloved by all his staff. I fc writes : 

Aui. 3f, iSaS. 

Mv dear P.~— — I am rcjoicetl to hear that 
poor dear Gil' is better. I trust in God that he 
* Gilbert A’llecketl. 
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may recover. When you can leave the poor oW 
boy come home and bring Douglas with you. I 
am so anxious about you all that it will be a ixjsi- 
live relief to know you are at home again. Look 
up Douglas and S B. and say to them what I have 
written. Shirley’s boy I hear is out of danger 
but he has not sent a line as tho' we did not cam 
about his anxieties. Write by return. 

Most sincerely yours. „ , 

M. h. 

Poor A’Pcckett died three days after this letter 
was written. Me worked constantly with Mark 
Lenum. Ikmglas Jcrrold. and Shirley Brooks, 
a strong quartet indeed. Ills Comic History 
of Hngktml and Comic Hintory of Rtme are. 
it is true, soniewlml wcnrisoine to read, like al- 
most nil cmnic hwtories, and I think they are 
bought in these days less on account of their 
elaborate humor tlian because of the Leech 
and Cruik.shank illustraiians. Ilia letter is 
rather too long for quotation. I have tried 
not to burden these notos with long quotatioos; 
but as a New York magazine some time ago 
considered Mr. William Hairia Arnold’s letter 
from Klizabelh Barrett Browning to Cornelius 
Matiiews worthy «f pubHcation, reproducing it 
from Mr. Arnold's beautifully printed catalc^ue, 
a portion of my own letter from the poet to the 
Mr. Mathews may be found worthy d' p«ru* 
sal. I do not think it ims ever bo«i {Mrinted. 
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Mathews, who has not been dead many years, 
was a voluminous writer, of some originality, 
whose books are altogether forgottim. He 
was the first American editor of Mrs. Browning's 
works, and must have had her highest respect 
and regard. This letter is dated at Lmdan. 
December 3, 1845* H r«fer* to Browning, 
whom within a year she nuirried : 

It is with shame and confusion of face, my dour 
Dr. Mathews, that f read your letter and remembered 
that it was to be enunciatetl of me “ the ttuiid is 
hG 4 dead but sleepeth. " Nothing but being actually 
dead, I do humUy confess, could justify me Iwfore 
my own conscience and your sense of justice, and 
so there is nc^ing for me (being too, too much 
alive!) but to creep on the knees of a contrite smil 
to the back door of your mercy and to pray her to 
be at home to me and let me in. Will you or can 
you forgive me? 

" Not dead?” you say — " not even ilt " you repeat 
—can such things be in that old land of corruption, 
and can they be pardonable. 

Not dead— not even ill— I confemi— nay. ahame^ 
fully better, I am— shanM^utly well I am— and yet 
you must try to forgive me— try to be consoled 
for this handwriting of mine in the pni|ier {dace 
of that of my executors. 

For here m the truth. I am always much bet- 
ter when H is summer, my ccrntplaint being weak- 
ness of the lungs, and for several summers I have 
made progrc.s» in the gross, though thrown back 
every winter in some degree m ilie spikes Bgam. 
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Dili you ever " do the sum " about the snail who 
ca'pt and slipt and crept and alipt? i have, both 
in a sunt and in an experience. Still, in this last 
aumincr, nty advances were very large. I was 
quite well in fact, only not quite strong of course. 
— able to go out in the carriage — able to get into the 
air and feel this is liberty again "—and then I 
was on the verge of an expedition to Italy, in which 
to hide myself from this winter — and I felt that if 
I could go 1 should be well and strong, like other 
enjoyers of the world's life — and I was hindered in 
the going— it was too full a benediction for such 
ti head a.s mine! Wcllf— and all those intentions 
and h«»jies and emotions, and some often get strong- 
er ami deejier. idmirlied me. It was a.s if an «»y.ster 
IukI the wings of an eagle and lighted on TenerifTc 
— how could it be exiiected bi think any more of 
his sjiml bank — or even «if the curlew’s cry a.s- 
sticialed with his fomter iminobility? luul /. who 
niu not naturally an tiyster but iuid an oyster’s 
life thru.sl on me—/ could think of nothing hut of 
the new budding of the new wings — but of the 
beating ol my own heart— I forgot how to write 
or read. Try if you can understand— I mean to 
say t thought of nothing long enough to write 
it domi in letters and uga-e to engagements on 
it. I could think of ytm sometimes. I could think 
that f was abuminabty ungrateful to you and to 
some others. Hut I could not write. I read your 
AM and indeed did my best to get it reviewed 
by some one cafiublc of entering into the pe* 
culinr life of tliat work. They nnswea'd me that 
it was ail in vain — just as you anticipated— 
and that it was too {leculiur, your little bwk, too 
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deeidy dyed in your natiojjal colours, to have a 
hqpe of success with readers here; and i could 
undarstand something of this from the effect of 
the book on myself. 1 could discern the talmit, 
but it missed its hold on me precisely because 
there was a want of the necessary American stuff 
in me to hold by. And I tell you this of your 
AbA to prove how I have not been utterly self* 
absorbed — believe me, I have not. Also, if ad* 
veraity is good for me, I am now restumd to my 
prison and shut up as of old—not ill. but forced, tm 
the pain of being ill. to keeji my double doors shut 
doubly and my windows hennetically sciiletl.and u 
fire by day and night— and luiving tasted of lilwHy. 
the slavery is bitter. 1 .shake my cluiiiis iiniMitcnlly. 
Forgive iim for the sake of tliat piteous sound t 
Now — your first charge finds me imusreiit — 
innocent! / neeer ttemmi (irmctM's Pmts— 
never, the Southern Quarterly—Cttiumbiitn Maga- 
zine &c &c— never, tlmt isicket. I sent re|teuteil* 
ly to Mr. rutnam's, naming (iris wold— and the 
answer has always been " not reccivetl." Sevemi 
newspapers have come safely, for which I have 
silendy thanked you. I had the remittance safety 
too from. Mr. [Langk^?] and take shame on my- 
self for not acknowledging it. Will you be so 
kind— but no, I should write to him I think with 
my own hand. 1 was very well satisfied with his 
report of the poems, and grateful to you all, not- 
withstanding appearances. As to the profsisition 
about the Prose MisceUanm, I could not but be grat- 
ified by it, but I wish you to understand that I should 
be averse from the re-tssue of those Athenaeum pa- 
pers without a ccsnplete course of re-writing. It 
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has fm^ueritly Iktu urged on me here to throw 
them (enlarging them in the pnKcss) into the shape 
of publishable clwpters on English poetry and 
(Jasck Christian (wetry; and if Mr. [I.angley?| 
likes to give me time, I do not object to placing 
a volume of miscellanies from the source designated, 
and othens, in his liamls. But should they not be 
put into pnKif in London and then transmitted? 
how shcnild it lie? You amuse me when you say 
that Mr I’m* has dedicntetl a book to me and ab »*H 
me in the preface of it, That I .should [say was) 
Roman justice, if it were not American. I know 
him for a writer of considerable jKiwcr. And now 
may I hofie without audacity to hear of you aiul 
of your doings? f am a jwnilent— Iwlicve it of me. 

I low tliH-s f tig AM sueretsl in his land? And what 
are you eiigagetl «m at present ? I'or me, f have 
Ihvii an example of idleness. a.H you may gather, 
Mrs. Uuller hriiigs to I’htgland "a gotKl rqiort'' 
of Amerieati life, and prufe.sst^s an intention of 
growing old among you when her time comes. 
In the meanwhile she tloe,H not think of returning 
to the stage here, hut mther of assisting her father 
in his Shaksfiearean reailings by which he makes 
some sixty |Miunds a week already, I understand. 
Mr. Browning luis just published another number 
of Ihlh f»»<l Ihmegranaigs, in which bis great, orig- 
inal fiu’uliy throws out new colours and ex{utnds in 
new comhinntions, A goait poet he is — a greater 
{Kiel he will lie — for to work and to live are one with 
him. The '* t''tigUt of tlic Duchess ” in his last nura- 
her, (uis wonderful things in it. and the versifica- 
lion is a study ftir jsh*|s. Walter Savage Landor 
has lately addressed the following verses to him: 
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"To Robert Browning. 

"There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, thoi^h the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him, no speech; and short for thee. 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man has walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But wanner climes 
Give brighter plumage, stnmgcr wing ; the hrcese 
Of Alpine heights thou plnyest with, home on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The uren waits thee, singing song for mmg.” 

Fine generous lines, arc they not? and never n 
belter etiithet cho.Hcn than the wonl "luilc" for 
Chaucer? Mr. Tennyson has a pension, you see 
—but for the rest, is said rather to smoke than to 
make poems. He has taken a whole tumd to 
himself in the " Castle of Indolence." Dickens is 
about to cast himself headlong into the doubtful 
undertaking of the new daily paiwr. the Datiy 
Neml The opinions against success are many. 
It is a great object to combine literature and civil 
philosophy, both of the highest and imrest, and to 
give the ^n of letters in England that social 
status which on the Continent is secuned to him. 
But thinkers have observed, first ; that the English 
people will not have democracy in a journal apart 
from politics, vis: the old forms of party— that 
litemlurc will not be prmitted to keep place b«ude 
what arc considered in this country, graver ques> 
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tions — ^and that lastly, the social rank of men of 
letters must be given by society when it is ripe 
enough to discern and give, and cannot be snatched 
prematurely. While we offer dinners and me- 
morials to a railway speculator like Hudson, we 
are not in a condition — our hands are not clean 
enough — ^to invite poets across our thresholds. 
This England of ours is behind other nations in 
the true civilization. I cannot choose but think so. 
Dear Mr. Mathews, let me have your forgiveness 
soon, and believe in the continued grateful regard of 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 

The “penitence” seems to be a little overdone 
and perhaps spun out to an undue “longevity," 
as Mr. Evarts might have said, but the letter 
shows the traits of Mrs. Browning's intellec- 
tual character. 

It is difficult for me to tear myself away from 
the English literature “cases." I have just 
unearthed this odd bit of Charles Lamb, written, 
as are so many of my letters, to Ollier, the au- 
thor-publisher : 

Dear Ollier, — I have received one or two pres- 
©tits of books from authors, which I can only return 
in hind. Can you let me have 3 or 4 copies of my 
works for that purpose. Yours &c C. LamB 

I have been in France. 

I have eaten frogs. 

Poor Percy Bishell 

Have you done with my old copy of Do« Quixote ? 
177 
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Tl» letter bears no date, but it was undoubt- 
edly written in 1822. In that year IjRmb went 
to France for the first time, and visited his 
friend Kenney at Versailles. Shelley died in 
July, 1822. Lamb’s lament is certainly not 
4al^rate. 

The thick quarto volume which ia always 
lept in the 6est bookcase, which corresponds to 
the "spare room" in our old country-houses— 
that quarto volume, I say, with it.s hundreds 
of closely written and much-corrected {lages, is 
the manuscript of "Barry Cornwall's ’* Mmmr 
of Lawib. In it is inserted a characteristic little 
note; 

Pray let Matilda keqi my newsiiafjcrs till you 
hear from me, as we are mcditatioK a town rc.Hidetice. 

C. Lamb 

Let her keep them as the apple of her eye. 

So much has been said and written about 
Lamb and the I^aimbs, so many Lims and 
Memorials have bc«i published, so many edi- 
tkies {mated, that the subject is quite exhaust- 
edi Tto most men of the day. Lamb is more 
interesting than his works. The rushing tide 
of new volumes, pouring forth from tlie pon- 
derous prass^ of the present, has swept away 
in its flood those {Mroductirais of the early nine- 
ieenth century and cast them into the peace- 
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ful "coves” or alcoves of the quiet libraries, 
wi»re they rest undisturbed upc»i the shelves 
until by chance some curious student dis- 
lodges them, or some reminiscent gentleman of 
middle age desires to recall the memories of 
Elia. 

I remember a certain household in my early 
childhood where there were but few books, but 
they were good books; and they were read 
many times from cover to cover. Tiwy were 
"btKiks for children” in the best sense; not 
the showy, inucti-illustrated conewtions of the 
modem ty|>c. but books to make children think 
and yet to amuse them. The Essays of Elia 
was the favorite in this small library, and one 
of the children, ! know, will never forget his 
memorable finit meeting with the delicious 
" Ihsscrtation on Roast Pig.” That person 
finds it inqKissibte to forgive the old growkr, 
Thomas Carlyle, for his useless, cruel, and 
spiteful sneer at isxtr Charles I,amb. 

My itMuius^ripl of '‘Harry Cornwall's" Me- 
moir indicates liere and there the advantages of 
careful revision. For examfde. in the preface 
Procter referred to his work as *' these deaultoiy 
labours of an amateur in letters.” but this was 
exdiied during tlte prixif-neading, for it does not 
appear in the printed book. It was rather 
too seU-depreciatory, for Bryan Waller Procter 
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was far from being "an amateur in letters.'* 
In 1866, when this preface was written, he wa^ 
seventy -eight, and he had been addicted 
literature for at least half a century. He i^ 
an agreeable figure in his day and generation* 
Even our gruff friend, Mr. Thomas Carlyle# 
called him "a decidedly rather pretty littl® 
fellow, bodily and spiritually” — something 
which the sage of Chelsea certainly was not- 
It is true that Procter was a conveyancer, an<J 
a successful one at that, but a man who ha® 
published a half-dozen volumes of poems, a 
tragedy, several biographies, and two or three 
books of tales and essays, may scarcely expect 
to be regarded as merely an amateur. But 
Procter was r^iUy a modest creature. There i» 
a letter relating to his Essay on Shakespeare, 
a work which Mr. Sutton, his biographer in the 
Dictionary of National Biogrctphy, considers to 
be the most valuable of his prose writings : 

4 Gray's Inn Square. 
list Oct ., 1843. 

Dear Sir, — Will you do me the kindness to 
accept a little Essay of mine on Shakspere. It 
has plenty of defects, but I have so much faith 
in your l^d disposition towards me that I think 
you will see as few of them as you conscientiously 
can. I beg you to believe me to he, dear sir. 
Yours very sincerely, 

B. W. Procter. 
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The Lamb Memoir is, however, the most de- 
lightful thing he ever gave to the world, and 
the best of the many sketches of the life of the 
gentle humorist. *' Brevity, perspicuity, grace- 
ful clearness; then also perfect veracity, gen- 
tleness, lovingness, justness, peaceable candour 
throughout: a fine, kindly sincerity to sdl com- 
ers, with slmrp enough insight too, quick rec- 
ognition graphically rendered— all the qualities 
in short wliich such a book could have, I find 
visible in this.” Thus writes the crabbed old 
t^otchnuin of Cheync Fhw, after reading the 
Memoir, to his friend Barry— a very different 
tone from that of the " pretty little fellow ” re- 
mark nuidc .so {Mitronizingly yeans before. But 
Thomas lual just Uwt his wife and— he was sev- 
enty-one. Kven a Scotchman may be softened 
by age and mi.sft»rtime. 

There was a great deal of unnecessary scold- 
ing because Dickens gave to Marold Skimpole, 
in Hlmli tlouxe, some of the characteristics of 
Leigh Hunt. Hunt's friends were indignant, 
but their anger was not jmstifierl. The cap did 
not fit e.sactt.v, because the little {s.'cutiarities 
of 1 iimt which were attached to Skim[}ole wane 
only innocent mannerisms after all, except pos- 
sibly the ignorance of linanctBi matters, which 
with Hunt was real and with Skimpole pretend- 
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ed. No one ever dreamed of giving to Hunt 
the bad, dishonest traits of the airy Harold. 
I think that there is no more attractive man 
letters of his generation than James Henry 
Leigh Hunt. He was a cheerful and amiable 
writer, with a delicate fancy: a handsome man, 
charming socially: with simple tastes and 
master of a fascinating style. “ He led a sin- 
gularly plain life. His customary drink was 
water, and his food of the plainest and simplest 
kind : bread alone was what he took for luncheon 
and supper.'” He writes to our friend Ollier: 

HAMMKKSMITII. A/tnt Jj. ’59. 

My dear OULIER,— A.h you tell me through 
Edmund that you cannot write jM.st imw, I Iwvc 
consented, like a dutiful correiiiiuiulcnt. to receive 
the information at second hand, kiokirig to be- 
loved old June to bring me my revenge ; for how 
it is thiit you lei.surcly geutlenii-n. anti {HtasemiorM 
of fine sets of teeth, undertake to lie iti in this in- 
competent manner, and cxiiect a ftefni*tciathleM.H 
chap like myself—ergo, one full of {lains and in- 
digestion— to continue to write nevertheless as 
if were not suffering under a hundred incom- 
pcftencies of his own, is what I cannot very well 
discover. However, write 1 do, and shall until 
you resume your pen. Meantime I slwll come and 
s«, for myself, why you don't, as speedily as ! can. 
As the enjoyment of nature and har bmuties has 
so long been a common properly between you and 

' AtoxMitkr Irelanil. 
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tuc. I nuiat tell yuu of a singularly chiirming flower 
which though I iiin told it hits long in Eng- 
land, was hitherto unknown to me itnd the name 
of which, I Iwlievc. is Diclytra. It hlooma into the 
shape of as complete a heart (the ideal beauty) 
as you ever saw, holding fas if in care) the germ 
underneath it in what turn out to be tim} arms. 
As the flower fwhich is rcuKM;olour) increases, it 
expands, a.s a heart should do; and in the course 
of this ex|iatisiofi (observe this pretty syrabrtlical 
pmce.is) the two arms gradually turn up and be- 
ctane a kind of |siir of wings as if to set the heart 
rising to heavon I'ond of flowers as I am, and 
full of intiirtJ Isic) as I believe all of them to be, 
IxryomI what is known Ut us. 1 really think this 
is the «no»t interesting flower ! ever met with. 
Dielytra iiiean.H ilouble-spurreil, hut this docs not 
do the tw«» iiiyslerifs justice; .ho I call it the Winged 
Heart, aiul order you and every Issly else to do the 
like; and lluis, you s«'e. I can give my urtlers as 
well ns yourself, wlien 1 am in the mind. Dear 
Ollier, orderly lU disortlrrly. 1 am ever 
Vours most aiTeclionately 

l.KitiH Hunt. 

It is soinetliing to have written over one hun- 
dred novels, even if only sixty-seven of them 
have contrived to find a place in the Hritish 
Museum, nod nfiw n vast number of Lives 
and Memnrs; it is something to have done 
all this in a lifetime of less than sixty years: 
it is .Hoinethiiig to liave been burlesqued and 
liarodicd hv the great 'riiackeray. This is 
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what was accomplished by George Payne 
Rainsford James, who seems to have had as 
troublesome an experience with the critics as 
the more profotmd and philosophic Meredith, 
according to his letter to Ollier. He writes, 
from Willey House, near Feimham, Surrey, 
on July 26, 1848 : 

My dear Ollier, — I do not suppose that I 
shall be in town for a few days and I think in the 
meantime it would he better to send me down the 
sheets with any observations you may have to 
make. I shall be very happy to cut, carve, alter, 
and aimend to the best of my ability. The “ sum " 
can only be described as “ Heaven, Hell and Earth,” 
or if you like it better, “ Upstairs, downstaiirs, in 
my Lady's Chamber.” But I suppose neither of 
these descriptions would be very attractive and 
therefore perhaps you had better put "The Sky, 
the hall of Eblis, South Asia.” When it maketh 
its appearance you had better for your own sake 
take care of the reviewing; for I cannot help think- 
ing that with the critics at least, my name attached 
to it, is likely to do it more harm than good, im- 
less friendly hands undertake the reviewing. The 
literary world always puts me in mind of the ac- 
count which naturalists give of the birds called 
Puffs and Rees (?) which alight in great bodies 
upon high Downs and then each bird forms a 
little circle in which he runs round and round. 
As long as each continues this healthful exercise 
on the spot he has first chosen, all goes on quietly; 
but the moment any one ventures out of his own 
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circle, all the rest fall upon him and very often a 
general battle ensues. I wish you could do any- 
thing for my book Gowrie or the King’s Seal. I 
have a good deal of money embarked in it. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. P. R. James. 

Thackeray begins his “Barhazure : by G. P. R. 
Jeames," with this sentence: "It was upon one 
of those balmy evenings of November which 
are only knovm in the valleys of Languedoc 
and among the mountains of Alsace, that two 
cavaliers might have been perceived by the 
naked eye, threading one of the rocky and 
romantic gorges that skirt the mountain land 
between the Marne and the Garonne.” It is 
unfortunate for the memory of poor James 
that he should be forever linked with that famous 
"two horsemen” introduction. I have often 
thought of invading some library and making 
actual count of the number of times in which 
the pair of equestrian gentlemen served to open 
the story. The truth is that there was much 
good and little harm in those well-written ro- 
mances, and if some of our popular tales could 
be utterly destroyed, and the novels of James 
read in their place, the world might be consid- 
erably the better for it 



XII 


T he life of Napoletm III. is a strange story, 
full of interest and scarcely less romantic 
than a Zenda tale. Whether we take onr views 
of his character from the scathing pages of 
Kinglake or from the more kindly chronicl«i 
of Archibald Forbes, we must acknowledge 
the existence cd some mysterious |iowcr in 
hin^ united with extraordinary weakness. A 
prince of the house of Bonaparte, exile, prisoner, 
President, Emperor, and again an exile: {Miss- 
ing long and weary years in foreign lands, 
sometimes in poverty and distrcsis ; giving to 
France, when he was her sovereign, much that 
was good, and yet, in many ways, doing much 
that was harmful to the country which he 
rea% loved; he is one of the puzzles of his 
goneraiion, and it is doubtful whether the enig- 
ma of his nature will ever be satisfactorily 
solved, 

A letter from Count d’Orsay in 1848 iwrals 
some of the embarrassments under which I/)ui8 
Napoleon was struggling just before the Rev- 
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olution of that year. It was written to Jordan, 
the celebrated editor of the Literary Gazette : 

Gore House 
2 ^ June , 1848. 

My dear JerdaN, — I never was more sur- 
prised than in reading your note to the article 
from your French correspondent relative to Prince 
Loms Napoleon. How a person so cahdid and 
delicate with regard to meddling in the private 
affairs of individuals could refer to the pecuniary 
ones of Prince Louis does astonish me — were you 
better acquainted with him and his circumstances 
you would not have written the note to which I 
refer. Confiding in your discretion, I, who am 
perfectly au fait of his position will tell you the 
truth. Of the large fortxme bequeathed to Prince 
Louis by his father, the late ex-King of Holland, 
he has only as yet been able to realize a small 
portion, owing in the first instance to the machina- 
tions of Louis Philippe exercised with the sovereigns 
in Italy to prevent the Prince from going there to 
look after his affairs, or to take possession of the 
fortune left him. Since then, the troubles in Italy 
retarded again the completion of different sales 
which have taken place, and a very large sum 
which is to be paid to him here has been delayed* 
Owing to this circumstance he wished to raise some 
money here, to maintain the punctuality of his 
engagements for which he has been through life 
proverbial. Amongst those engagements are the 
liberal pensions he allows to many old friends arid 
dependents of his deceased parents. I can answer 
on my honour that he never sent, or intended to 
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send one penny for politicnt purfioees to France, 
and if you had read his letter of resignation you 
would have seen that he did so from indignaticai 
at the report that he had bought his iM»|mlarity. 

Believe me, yours very truly. 

Cte d'Orsay. 

D'Orsay, the handsome and attractive " dan* 
dy of the day, painter, sculptor, and aquire>in> 
waiting to Lady Blessington. was a favorite of 
Louis Napoleon’s. The “most accomplished 
gentleman of our time," as I.nrd Lytton callwl 
hiin, had a wondcarful cajmeity for contracting 
pecuniaxy obligations which he was unable to 
satisfy: a sort of aristocratic Micawber he was, 
with what the late Collis P. Huntington, re- 
ferring to a well-known personage, termed "a 
chrffliic habit of betting on the wrong horse"; 
and he was glad to sack refuge with his friend, 
"tlM Prince-President," in 1849. That faithful 
friend would have made him Minister to Han- 
over but for the opposition of his own minis- 
try; and he actually did apjKiint him " Director 
of the Fine Arts." Soon after, with all his 
debts and accomplishments upon him. D’Oraay 
passed away at the early age of hfty-one, hav- 
ing no doubt in that brief time lived a cen- 
tury. 

'Hiis note of Prince Napoleon indicates an 
interest in typography : 
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I4: pritict' Nu|Kil&m dcslrerait que M. Culbum 
lui cnvtiyfit un siidciiticn tics tlifl'^rens caract^res 
ciiiptuy^s tUins siin Imprimcrie. 

Jijuin, iS.w 

17 CAKt.rON IIOISK TeitRACE. 

We liave seen one of his " Liaay ” letters, and 
here is another one which throws a strong light 
upon the iin()erial English; 

Tettjsnres. !• 8 Fm 1853. 

Dkahkst hIZZY. — Alllhuujs'h our lifes are 
chaiiKcti. my afTi,iiiun fur you will he the same, 
iititl I lii>|ic you will allways rely on me us on your 
best Miul most afTectiunute friend. 

Yours sincerely. 

NApiif.EON. 

It is not diflicidt to detect one of the elements 
of rottenness in the structure of tltat rococo 
empire which tumbled into ruins at the first 
strong blow front the stalwart arm of Prussia. 

It will not df) fttr me to linger among these 
relics of deiwtrtctl iiniterialism. 'fhey tell iis 
that we arc gntwing too *' im|icrialistic " in 
this re|)ublic of ours, hccamse we are trying to 
make the best tif a bad bargain somewhere in 
the far East, where autograplis are unknown 
—the result of n war at which we were ail v«ry 
much ashmished when we suddenly found 
ourselves in the thick of it, and in which we 
"fumbled" badlv until we warmed up to the 
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game. It is the old story over again of every 
nation which, after a generation of |ience. goes 
to fighting with an army educated by dress- 
parades and savage tribes. It was so with 
our great neighbor oversea when she under- 
took to chastise the Boers. It was .so with her, 
too, in the outset of the Crimean War, as any 
one may .see who will read Kinglake’s graphic 
accounts of the wretched work there wh(m 
England was endeavoring niigiitily to pour 
forth ail her great resources in aid of iwr army 
in southern Ruasia, but with ii.Htounding in- 
capacity to accomplish any adequate result. 
The blundering and canfu.Hion can .scarcely 
be described. Medical stores were left to decay 
when men were dying by thou.sat)d.s for want 
of them. "Great consignment.s of iKKits ar- 
rived, and were found to be all for the left foot."* 
There were fraud.H in the contracts fur preserved 
meats-— " canned beef" was not original with 
us. "One man's preserved meat,” exclaimed 
Punch, "is another man’s poi.son." It was 
then that Florence Nightingale, the daughter 
d a wealUiy Englishman, won her fame by 
her wise and efficient ^velo^anent and manage- 
ment of the hospitals and tlw force of trained 
nurses; and, as Justin McCartliy says, the <ie- 
neva Convention and the bearing of the Red 

' McCartby'ii Hitlmy, ii. aS4. 
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Crass arc among tlie results of her work in the 
Crimm. 

How our thrifty English brothers thereafter 
sought to avail of her as an advertisement ap- 
pears from this letter, which is quite pathetic ; 

Sidy a8, 1890. 

My DRAU Sir.— M any thanks for your most 
kind letter. I regret tluit, as you will perceive 
whai I tell you that I have been an overworked 
invalid for more lluin .to years and for many, 
many yaira aliuiHit entirely o prisoner to my nxans 
from illne5.H, there in nut the Minullcat clmnce of 
my lieing iible lii see your lUilncInvn charge tho’ 
there i« nothing 1 Nhoukl like better. I nm very 
sorry . as you wiith to liave my name, tluit 1 must 
adhere to my |KM»r old rule nut to give it. But I 
am iiuiie the leii** deeply interested in your under- 
taking —And I .Hiiy (»nd ble.ss all my old corttrades 
from tlie iMittuin of my lieart. f’rny lielieve me faith- 
fully andhu|>efnll v yours, and wishing you the high- 
est success b1.(iHKNCK NlOliTINOAUB. 

Even that culd-hmirted, unimaginative per- 
son who sees in an autograph ld.ter only a 
fragment of fadtsd {W)ier with irregular tracings 
of ink, and cannot crmiprehend the senfoitionfl 
d the collector when he realism that he has 
before him tlrc actnal luindiwork of the graid 
man who made those tracings, will aomethneB 
grant ns tlie concession tliat there is a merit 
abtiut a book which lias "associations.” ! 
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cannot explain why this is so; perhaps he thinks 
he could write a better letter himself, whereas 
he knows that he could not make a book, and 
the book has a tangible quality, a sort of solid 
reality about it which api>eals to his materiaiistic 
nature I find that I can always arouse a 
gl«un of intelligence whan I show this parson 
such a book, while he will turn a duU, lack- 
lustre eye upon a precious lettor of John Keats, 
or one of Alexander Pope, or ewm a page dl 
Dean Swift or Samuel Johnson. In ray own 
few volumes of this kind, there is a field for very 
pleasant meditation— pleasant, at least, to me. 
They are not many, and when I pore over sonw 
of those catalc^ues 1 sigh and envy. 

That faded morocco-bound cafMictavo is an 
English edition of Poe’s Poems, edited by James 
Hannay; with no date in it, after the abominable 
custom of some English publishers; containing 
some of the most execrable of itlustraticms, in- 
cluding one df a wretchedly elongated being 
m a dres^g-gown delivering an mation to an 
impossible crow perched on an incredible busL 
But it has o« a fly-leaf these lines : *' Given to 
Mrs. Benzon,— partly on account of the poetry, 
partly on that of the dedication at page 33, 
with all affectionate wishes ai Robert Browning, 
March 7, 67," The ddltcaUcNri on page 33 reada ; 
" To the noblest of her sex,— to the author ^ 
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'The Drama of Exile,’— to Miss Elissabeth Bar- 
ret Barret, of England, I dedicate this volume, 
with the most enthusiastic admiration and with 
the moat sincere esteem. E. A. P.” So we 
have the record of Browning’s appreciation 
of our " original genius,” the meteor who flashed 
so brightly and who fell so ignobly ; and a loving 
memory of the woman whose name and fame 
are linked so closely with his own. 

There is a book near it, which Tout has dressed 
in a delicate, greenish levant, almost reconciling 
one to the Ueet of the original covers. I wonder 
why ixHiple jwrsist in destroying the old bind- 
ings. which are as much a jiart of the book’s 
being as the {irinted ]iagi» themselves. It is 
called Eftistks to a Frtmd in Town, Ookonda’s 
FMt, and othmr l*uems, by Chandca Leigh Esq., 
and bears the date " 1826." On the title— 
where no one slunild ever write, on pain of exile 
from the world of good books— are the words, 
in Lamb's familiar Irand, "Cltas. Lamb — the 
gift of tlie author.” Leigh, who became Lord 
Leigh later on, seems to Iwvc produced a quantity 
of verse in rather feeble imitation of his school- 
fellow Byron, tempered by occasional rerninu- 
cences of Pope. Be h^ins his FpiMks : 

Bow iminy years are gone since first we met 

In Town! the day is well rtiacmk-rcd yet. 
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They did a good deal of this sort of thing in 
the early years of the last centurj’, and called it 
‘'poetry." I cannot find Uiat Leigh was at 
all intimate with the Lamlw: he was the son of 
a wealthy M.P., and consorted more with lords. 
His chief distinction is that he was named 
after his father, and Chari«i Lamb wrote his 
autograph in my book. 

I cannot imagine what Carlyle could have 
been doing with a Hebrew Grammar in 1828; 
but then I am never a.stonished at anything 
about Carlyle. This sltabhy little bmk— Brews 
Introductio ad Grammaticam Uvbraicam et 
ChaMakam, printed "Glasgnac, 1721." has 
on its face, plainly written, " Thomas Carlyle, 
1828." It is .said that it came from the library 
of an old gentleman in Dumfries who assertwl 
that it was one of several books which Carlyle 
had given to him in his college days, I never 
took the trouble to investigate, for I learned 
that the old gentleman was dead, which seemed 
to preclude further inquiry. It does not seem 
to have been very carefully studied, and its 
pag^ are surprisingly clean when one con- 
siders that it is nmrly two centuries old. 

No lover of books can help being attracted 
by Thomas Noon Talfourd-~a sound lawyer, 
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an eminent Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, friend and faithful editor and biographer 
of Lamb, author of im : a Tragedy, and, best 
of all, the original of the immortal Traddlest 
Ion was produced on May 26, 1836, Talfourd’s 
forty-first birthday, and it met with instant and 
brilliant success. All the sergeants -at -law 
went in a hotly, in compliment to their fellow- 
sergeant, and it is said that they sat in one 
box, exccjit Mr. Sergeant Wilde (afterwards 
Ixird 'rrurtd. who Imd a b<»x ft>r him.self and 
his family. Whether they wore their wigs 
and gown.s i.H mU recordeil, but it mu.st liuve 
lieeti n»i inijsising sight, allicit the worthy 
lawycr.s were undoubtedly unctanfortable un- 
less the Ik».x was unusually large. My copy 
t»f Imt, a dcm> -t«ctavo in fadeil lialf-catf, is of 
the first edititm, 1836, by Edward Moxon, and 
there is in.'UTtetl in it this letter, written to Moxon 
on tliat eventful first night; 

Mv tnCAU Stii, — Will you send me two copies 
of Ion by the Is'jirer? iiiul will you sup with me 
after the play of this evening, in Russell Square? 

Vours faithfully, 

TlSMl-loe. T. N. TALI-'OURD. 

Tluifwky, Mh May. 

Miss Milford says tliat Taifourd's head was 
f|uite turned by vanity itfion the auccessa of 
Im, but 1 do not believe it. It is not in 
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accordance with his kindly disixisiUon and 
amiable character. I do not put much ccmfi- 
dence in the assertions of that smug old maid. 
Did she not write this?' 

What dj.scnchanling thines these autographs 
are! When I was at Clifton my friend Mr. Johnson 
brought to show Miss James some American sig- 
natures. . . . Amongst them was a correspond- 
ent of General Washingtons, Wasliingion was a 
Virginian, remember, and they are nil hor-se-jock- 
eys, . . . and this scries of letters from the great 
patriot contains as notable an endeavor to " do " an 
acquaintance in the sale of an Engli.Hh horse as 
ever figured in the annals of Ncwnuirket. I have no 
great fancy for the celebrated |x.'rsonage in question. 
He was much too cold and cuiciituting for me. 

And then she admits having begged the auto- 
graph of— Dteniel O’Connell— for " a great man " 
she thinks him— and the only other thing she 
wants is a signature of Napoleon ! It seems to me 
that this lady's testimony is pretty successfully 
impeached. We find her writing (May 30, 1836) : 

Talfourd thinks no pmise half enough; talks 
sUU of acting the (xirt hiitusclf at a small theatre; 
and would capable of buying tickets to fill the 
house for a week jirovided he could in that way 
keep it going for that time at Coveut Garden. 
You have no notion of our poor friend's tremendous 
infiation. ... Of me he is furiously Jealous. 

> Ult of Mmy RmmM MUlord, U. 4Sj. 
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It is not (Jinicuit to see which one of the two 
was " jealous. ’ ’ The jxior, conceited, self-compla- 
cent little woman betrays the truth in every line. 
And not so very long afterwards we find her 
begging a frank from '* Mr. Sergeant Talfourd." 
But any one who would accuse George Wash- 
ington of trying to cheat a man in a horse-trade 
is cajiable of ahmmt anything. 

I ol^scrvc that Mr, Warwick Wroth, in his 
article on Mi.ss Mitford in the Dictionary of 
Natimnl llioHraf^ty, refers to the production 
of her trageilv «*f Hienti at I>rur>’ l^ane in 
!8i8, where it was actetl thirty-four times, and 
says: *' It.s success cau.sesl a tem|K»rary cctol- 
ncHS lietwecji Mi.ss Milford and her friend Tal- 
fourd, who fancied that his Ion, which was 
being jH’rforrned at the same time, was un- 
duly neglatetl tljrough Rmii's jsjpularity.’' 
As hn was not jmslucetl until nmrly eight 
years later, Mr. Wroth must lie mistaken. 

Of tills supiwr. to which Mo.\un was invited, 
Crabbe l?obin.son sriys:' 

May itif/i. — With a |«irty of friends— -Words- 
worth. l 4 Mid«*r, mv tirother. the JalTriiys &c &c— 
I atleiwlttl the first |x-rforinmue of TaUourd's 
Im III C’ovent (Iiirden. The siiccws eompletc, 
ICUim Trw and Mm ready were loudly iipplauded, 
and the author hud e%'er.v reason to be saUslied. 

* /iMiry. III. 
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After the pcrfomancc he gavi* n supjicr, largely 
attended by actors, lawyers, and dramatists. I sat 
by Miss Tree, and near Miss Mitlord. " Talfourd'a 
health " was given by Macrendy, wh»>se health 
Talfourd iwoixaed after returning thanks. 

Macready gives a detailed and interesting 
account of this same evening' which is too 
long for quotation. But it is worth noting that 
at supper at the (»arrick Club a week later 
"Talfourd replied to the encomiums (lassed 
on him with great animation, alluding to his 
early love for the drama, his interest /or Miss 
MUford, and his friendship for rnc | Macready ] 
whom he culfjgized very warmly.’" S«> tlmt 
while this small • minded, envious " female " 
was chattering to her friends about Talfourd’s 
"jealousy" of her—" so inflated with vanity 
and so bitter with envy "—Talfourd was sound- 
ing her praises and testifying to his nfiprecia- 
tion of her merits. Before we say gtsid-bye to 
the lady, let her speak for herself in her letter 
to B. R. Haydon, which is jfsistmarkcd " 

Thhbb Mtt.K cacHM— 

My dear Friend, — BncU»tcd you will find a 
good scolding for Mary Anne. Pray don’t keep 
her if she doi» not suit— don't keep her a moment 
out of complijnent to her sister or myself. Ilen- 

' Rmintiemm. ii. 31. Irf, u. 3ft. 
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rietta is quite enraged at her ill conduct. So am 1. 
I rejoice to hear what you say of your historical 
commissions. But don't give up portraits yet! 
Beat them out of their yell! Make them recant! 
You can and you will if you go on. Miss James 
says of mine '"That it is a very finely painted pict- 
ure, strikingly like and with an expression that 
none but you would have known how to have 
given" — at once the truth and most forcible. 
What a capital description of the Gymnastics! 
You are such a man ! Do tell me what Fuseli said 
of Wilkie. It shall be safe upon honour. Very 
sorry for Ugo Foscolo, I don't very well know why 
though for there was more of pretence than real- 
ity in any of his doings that I ever saw. Fuseh 
is a loss. I am very anxious about poor Mr. Bay- 
ley's play which is coming out tonight. God bless 
you, my dear friend — ^have had visitor upon visitor 
till I have not a moment to spare and I wish Mary 
Anne to get her sister's lecture as soon as may be. 
Say everything for us to your dear and lovely wife. 

Ever most faithfully yours 

M. R. Mitford. 

The papers say that Mr. Macready is bringing 
out a play of Mr. Knowles. If so he has served a 
certain Captain Smith as ill as he has me ! He is 
a pretty fellow! Once again my dear friend, God 
bless you! 

The absence of a date, the presence of a post- 
script, and the spiteful fling at Macready are 
quite characteristic. She seldom had a good 
word for any one who did not flatter her con- 
tinuously. 
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There is something sad in the story of Thomas 
Campbell, whose life opened with such bright 
promise and closed in clouds and gloom. The 
Pleasures of Hope made him famous at twenty- 
one. The duodecimo, dressed in cracked old 
calf, whose pages I am turning, is of the fifth 
edition, published in Edinburgh in i8oi. Upon 
the back of the dedication Campbell has written : 
"To his sister Mary Campbell from the author. 
It is almost unnecessary to say with what cord- 
ial affection the giver presents this token of 
estean.” As we glance rapidly over the pages 
our eyes catch glimpses of old friends — "The 
wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore,” 
"Warsaw’s last champion from her height 
surveyed,” and 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell 

And Freedom shriek’d — as Kosciusko fell! 

But, with the exception of "Hohenlinden” — ^that 
"drum and trumpet thing” — "Lochiel,” and 
"Gertrude of Wyoming,” with a few lyrics, his 
writings decreeised in merit as he grew older, 
and degenerated into mere hack-work. Yet he 
wrote lines which will always live. " ’Tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” "Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,” "The 
sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,” bear 
out the remark of the Quarterly that Campbell 
200 
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had "ncquiml the iiumortality of quotation," 
All these fatniltar verses come back to one when 
he stands by Campbell’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, where he lies near to Addison. Sheridan, 
and Charles Dickens. 

The translations of l^te by Henry Fmncis 
Cary and Henry Wad.sworth Longfellow are 
perhafis the best of the blank-verse form, but 
they seem to im|Mirt an overstrained dignity and 
stateliness to the {Miems, They do not appeal 
to me in any way as much as the version of 
Thomas William Harsuins, who successfully 
combined the somewhat incongruous pursuits 
of literature and dcnti.Hlrv, I’ur.Hons translated 
only the Infer no, the tHmi|>letc work «p( tearing 
in 1H67. The first ten cantos were |iubtished 
in Hoston in by William D. Ticknor. Par- 
soits attempted but aflerwiirtls rejected the 
triple rhyme, and adopted "the stately and 
solemn quatrain, the stanza of Cray and of 
Drydcn.'’ liccausc, as he wrote, "this is the 
nearest approach to the lengthened liarmony 
of the Italian term rima which is rcct«niz 4 d 
by English ears. " My copy of this first edition 
is inscrilHsl "To Henry I^rd Hrmigliam and 
Vaux. witli the humble regards of the Transla- 
tor. Hoston. U. H. A." It is further endeared 
to me by a letter which I was fortunate enough 
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to find a few years ago, soon after Farsons's 
death. It is one of those appreciative letters 
of Holmes, and I am glad that it has found a 
resting-place between the covers of my book : 

164 CHARiaS ST. 

S0P1, la, 1S67. 

My dear [Parsons], — I have received the 
beautiful volume and though I have not yet had 
time to read it through. I have read enough to ap- 
preciate the skill and the fwetical beauty with which 
you have finished your translation, it is a great 
honor to our city and country and a proof of the 
rapid growth of our culture that two such versions 
as your own and l.,ongfellow's slunild lie given 
to Ae public in the course of the same year. 1 
cannot help thinking that each will render the 
other more interesting. The dtflicuities of the text 
are so great that two or three inde|K*ndent ren- 
derings of it will be most aare|itabtc to all the mure 
interested and less profotiiidly instructed class of 
readers. But I do not wonder at these words, 
"Tantus labor.” To keep so close to the text and 
yet to turn it into harmonious and idiomatic Eng- 
lidb verse was a task which might well keep you 
busy for years. I feel sure that you will get honor 
and I hope profit for your faithful and admirable 
fX'rfornuincc. 

! am raninded that 1 had your name on one 
of ray proof-riiects a day or two ago in connection 
with a less important but still a pleasant literary 
effort. Somewhere, many 3 rears ago — perhaps 
in Putnam’s Magasim, —you gave a wonderful 
description of the smell of election day or Inde- 
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pendonce clay tni the famnion. I was referrinft 
to that—your iminc was actually before me cm my 
table when the volume came. 

I thank you heartily for your beautiful gift. I 
thank you for this new anti noble addition to our 
literature. ! thank you for (all) that you have 
done in literature, including poems which for 
tendirmcsa. grace, music and finished art may 
rank with the best of our or any other period, 
Iklievc me. my dear IPanHons), 
I'aithfully your.s, 

(). W. Holmes. 

I find in tite Cmtury for October, iqoi, an 
article on Par.son.s by Maria S. l*orlcr, in which 
this letter i.n given in full, with a few trilling 
verbal variances; and the author .sny.s tlmt .site 
is "the fortunate |Mts.Hes.sor of it.’* I think she 
is mistaken, and that she lias a copy, At all 
events, my letter i.s dated "1867” and hers 
"186c}.'* Parsons iHibli.shed his translation in 
1867, and it i.s not likely tliat ilolmra would 
write of it ns a recent work two years after its 
produciiiin. In my letter the name " Parsons" 
lias been era.sed, us if the owner liad taken the 
precaution to elTme it before giving the letter 
to some friend, 'fhe puzzle is interesting to a 
collector, but doubtless to no one else. 

The queer, fat little volume in old blue moroc> 
CO, printeil in Umdon by John h'lcld in 1^3, is 
Sarah Siddons’s Bible, wliicb she j»resentcd to 
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Jjones Baliiurit 3 me with her autc^raph inscrip- 
tion; and BaHantyne gave it to Christina Ho- 
garth, the sister of Mrs. Charles Dickens, adding 
his autc^aph also. It is a singular history, 
and one cannot help feeling a sort of rcver^ce 
for a book which has passed through such hands. 

There remains one more book of “a^Mxria- 
tlons *’ to be inspected before we clase the chap- 
ter— Theodore Hook’s copy of Shaixspmr$. 
I have been spelling the name ’* Sluikes{x!are " 
according to the varying notions of others, and 
I am now stalling it to suit myself. This 
is the Chiswick edition, in one snutll volume, 
printed by C. Whittingliam in in the 

finest of type— so fine tliat it tnight almost 
be a Bronte manuscript. IltK>k evidently dis- 
covered that it lacked wlrnt every b«M»k deserving 
the name should always have— a«i indc.\— and 
he has written one on a blank leaf, in his own 
mily deciphered handwriting. There are also 
two curious {len-and-ink sketches, reproienting 
a gentianan and a lady of the middle nine* 
teenth century, so arranged that when the pag«i 
are foldi^ the parties appear to be stout, even 
corpulent, but when the sketches are unfolded 
the subjects present themselves lean and emi- 
nently “genteel," 1 do not care very much for 
this volume, because there is nothing attractive 
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to me about Mr. Theodore Hook. He may have 
been a wit ; he certainly made it a profession to 
be funny ; but he was guilty of perpetrating what 
are known as “practical jokes,” a most vulgar 
and repulsive form of supposed humor. After 
reading the accounts of some of his exquisite 
feats of coarseness and brutality, one is not 
surprised to know that Hook was a shameless 
defaulter, who grossly betrayed an important 
public trust. The kindly Lockhart attempted 
to say a good word for him, but was compelled 
to own that he lacked "every quality especial- 
ly characteristic of a high-minded man.” Fort- 
unately his ephemeral productions are all for- 
gotten, and if it were not for occasional mention 
in contemporary “diaries” and “memoirs,” the 
name of the author wotdd be buried in like 
obscurity. 



xin 


[T may not be generally known, but I an- 
nounce it with pardonable pride, that the 
autograph-manuscript-coUectmg cult is one of 
the most ancient in the world and is almost coeval 
with historic man. I am not aware that it was 
prevalent in the Stone Age, but it certainly 
existed among the Greeks in the palmy days 
of their civilization. It is related that the third 
Ptolemy refused to supply the starving Atheni- 
ans with wheat unless he was allowed to borrow 
the original manuscripts of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, in order that he might make 
copies of them. Ptolemy gave his royal Egyp- 
tian word that they should be safely returned, 
and deposited fifteen teilents as security. The 
value of the talent varied so much from time 
to time that I do not know how much of our 
currency this amount would represent, but we 
will call it fifteen thousand dollars. Ptolemy 
made his copies, and then, like any enterprising 
and tmscrupulous collector, kept the originals 
and sent back the transcripts, cheerfully for- 
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feiting the fifteen talents. Tliis was what one 
might call a " forced sale,” but 1 think I should 
have done the same thing. It served the Athe- 
nians right, for they ought to have starved be- 
fore parting with their autograph manuscripts. 
I never lend and I never borrow. I do not bor- 
row, because I know the tanptation; and I do 
not l«md, because 1 know the infireuti«i of our 
kind. 

Cicero was an enthusiastic collector, as were 
alst* the Consul Mucianus and Libanius the 
Sophist. The younger Pliny tells us of a fine 
aul«»gra|»hic " deal " which the elder Pliny might 
Itttve nmde if he Imd |Misses.Hed a mercantile 
instinct. 1 wt.sli I knew wluit became of all 
their collccti»»ns. No doubt they were doitroyed 
when the Alexandrian Library was burned, 
for tlmt ctuivenient fire accounts for the dis- 
apiwanim e of alnuwt every pre-existing {lap^rus 
which canmit now be found. All this informa- 
tion, and nuich more *»f the greatest value, the 
in<{uiring student wilt find in Scott and Davey’s 
elaborate (Juiik to the Coitector, wluch was 
published in l.4}itdon in 1891, With this record 
before us, we are somewhat surprised at the 
assartioti of Mr. Frederick Nctherclift— or, pta’- 
haps, it is the outgiving of one Hichard l^ms, 
"of the British Museum," who "edited" a 
Hand Hook to Autographs, published in 1862 
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—that the taste for collecting autograph writ- 
ings is "generally believed to have originated 
in Germany, about the middle the sixteenth 
c«itury”t All that I have to say about that 
statement is that the man who will bdieve it 
will believe anything. 

A good, wdl- authenticated manuscript of 
Sophocles or of Euripides would, no doubt, 
command a very fair price at a Bangs, Ltbbie, 
or Henkels sale. But we must give up such 
dreams and be content with more ituxicm treas- 
ures, whose genuineness is beytmd (luestion. 
We are not to be imiswed u|K>n. like |Hiar M. 
Chasles, the first gettmetrician of France, if 
not of the world, who let Vrain-I.ucas imlm 
off on him a multitude of fabrications, including 
three letters from Cleoimtra to Cato, cmc from 
Lazarus after his resurrntitm, and one from 
Judas Iscariot to Mary Magdalate—all on 
{mper and in the best of French! 

It is a modest collection, but we know that 
each specimen is exactly what it punxirts to be. 
and a few of than may deserve consideraticm. 
The isretty little volume, whose full brown mo- 
rocco covers and red edges are profusely orna- 
mented with the golden fhur d§ ly$ of France, is 
the Manu^rit Auiogtafim tk Mm§. d$ Mai%- 
tenon ^ de MeU§ E^umaie, consisting of /»- 
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siriActions Spirituelles donn 4 es tt Mme. de Maivr 
tenon et h la Duchesse de Bourgogne par leurs 
Directeurs de Conscience. There are fifty-nine 
pages in the bold and almost masculine hand- 
writing of Madame, written, it would appear, 
in or about March, 1691, and more than a hun- 
dred pages in the smaller and more feminine 
characters of Mademoiselle. Most of the latter 
seem to be intended for the edification of "Ma- 
dame Marie Adelaide de Savoy e,” who became 
the wife of the Due de Bourgogne, Louis XIV. 's 
grandson. 

It must have been extremely gratifying to 
the learned and virtuous "directors of con- 
science," this addressing of moral platitudes 
and grave homilies to the mistress of the Grand 
Monarch. The admonitions to the Duchess 
were indited in 1696, the year in which the 
little Italian princess, at the age of eleven, 
came to France to marry the Duke, who had 
then attained the maturity of thirteen years. 
The Princess left a gracious memory behind 
her, which is more than can be said of her bad 
old son Louis XV. This small book of " Avis," 
"Dialogue," and "Spiritual Instructions” is 
probably a product of the institution of St. Cyr 
— "a girls’ school, a convent for young ladies 
of rank, and a good work and recreation for 
Mme. de Maintenon," as Saint -Beuve calls it. 
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I cannot quite make out who the Httle "Melle 
Daumale” was who acted as scribe for her 
Royal Highness, but I know that she must have 
been little because her handwriting is so dainty. 
Some time when I have abimdant leisure I 
will toil through those interminable memoirs 
of the period of Lotus Quatorze and perhaps 
I may discover her. She could not have been 
the Mile. Daumale who married the King of Por- 
tugal, for that event occurred long before 1691.' 

When Tom Moore was exiled in Paris, on 
account of the defalcation of that rascally deputy 
of his in Bermuda, he began a poem which he 
intended to call " Aldphron." It was one of 
the pleasing customs of that day to give to a 
popular literary man a shameless sinecure, an 
office whose duties he was expected to neglect 
systematically, while he drew the salary with 
commendable regularity. All things have their 
compensations, and robbery by assistants was 
the usual drop of bitterness in the cup of ease. 
Moore fled, but his affairs were finally settled 
by Lord Lansdowne, and the poet acted most 
honorably. As to the poem, he formd it un- 

^ My friend Mr. F. Wheeler, of Aumale to the Due de 
of London, tells me that he is Maine, and it descended 
sure that she was a daughter through a granddaughter of 
of the Due de Maine. Louis the Due de Maine to the 
XIV. presented the territory House of Orleans. 
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satisfactory, and he converted it into his single 
serious prose fiction. The Epicurean, which was 
given to the world in 1827. The edition of 1839, 
which Turner illustrated, has the "Alciphron" 
added in an appendix. 

This manuscript of The Epicurean, which is 
kept on the top of the old-fashioned cabinet 
in the north comer, has been clothed by Rivi(bre 
in a becoming but not gaudy dark-green levant, 
and it is evidaitly that which passed through 
the hands of the printers. It is not the manu- 
script of the whole book. There are 21 1 pages 
in the edition of 1839, and this " copy " begins 
at page 47, ending abruptly at page 194. It 
shows on its face that, however smooth and 
easy the flow of Moore’s style may be, he correct- 
ed much and altered much as he wrote. 

It is amusing to observe the delightful self- 
complacency with which the Httle man chronicles 
in his Diary all the nice things which were said 
to him about his “novel”; how Lord John 
Russell hked it greatly, but was “ sorry he had 
not made a poem of it”; how Lady Georgina 
wept profusely at its pathos; how Lord Strang- 
ford praised it — Tommy “dearly loved a lord.” 
He received from the Longmans still more sub- 
stantial marks of appreciation — -to wit, more 
than £700 — and the little romance seems to have 
been translated into several foreign languages. 
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To be candid, it appears to us to be rather 
poor stuff. Taine calls it " a poetic Egyptian 
tale,” and there is much in it which may be 
conjsidered picturesque, but it would find no 
readers to < day. Moore was not a scholar, 
mid his knowMge of the manners of the time 
which he attempted to portray was altogether 
superficial, while he was wholly igmwant 
the philosophy which his hero w'as su|){)ased 
to represent. T. L. Peacock scored him un> 
mercifully in the H'tslmtsutfcr, of which no 
mention is made in the Diary, white a lauda- 
tory article in GAaekwood is suitably acknowl- 
edged. 

In this venture the amiable poet went a little 
beyond his dqith. He was best in what Mrs. 
Oliphant styles his "confectionary comjKisi- 
tions,” and in the writing of words to music. 
The Irish Melodies were his maslerpioccs. and 
his Nationod Melodies are not to be slighted. 
That large, thin quarto, which Iledford has 
bound in a painfully ugly light-green morocco, 
contains some of tlie Nalumal Melodies, with 
autograjdi words and music in part by Moenre— 
"’Tis the Vinq" "My harp has one unchang- 
ing theme,” "Love and Hope,” "Tve a secret 
to tell thw,” and other cimipositions equally 
profound and soul-stirring. I will not guarantee 
that the music is in Moore’s handwriting, for it 
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inay l>f in lluit oi Henry llinhup, who arranged 
it. Pearsons say it is Moore’s, and I never 
doubt Pearsons; if I did. I should be drifting 
helplessly from my moorings. 

Tom Moore was a domestic fellow, fond of hia 
wife and family, posing in verse as a naughty 
n»n ; a singer who sang cntrancingly without 
any voice worthy of the name; and a poet who 
wrote charmingly with very little of the divine 
sfmrk t»f gi*nius. Almtist everybody liked him, 
and tlial was the iruiin secret of his vc^ue. 
His life wn.H a happy t»nc, e.xce|il in the closing 
year.H, when misfurlimc, for whicit he was in no 
way l‘» lilame, stuidowed the end of liis career. 

This mamiM'ript of S«inthcy‘a "Curse of 
Ketuunn ’’ contains the attire (loem in auto- 
graph, excelling juirt xxii., "The (late of 
Padalon,'' and i*art xxiv., "The Arnrccta." 
Southey wrote a sinunlnrly graceful, riegant 
hatid. nlutgcther literary in its diaracter. as 
might lie exficcteil of one whom Myron called 
"the only existing attire ntiin t»f letters." It 
lias no trine of the scrivaier or atgrtweser, and 
yet it is tliorougbly legible. The maituscript 
is quite free front erasures and interlineations, 
bnt the nnthor scons to Itnve experienced sonw 
changes of ntitul in regard to the introductory 
versiw. the stately overture— 
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Midnight, and yet no eye 
Thro' all the Imperial City clos’d in sleep. 
Behold her streets ablaze 
With lights that seem to kindle the red sky. 
The myriads roaming thro’ the crowded ways! 

Robert Southey was a most industrious man, 
noble, gaaerous, and high-minded. He de- 
ceived himself as to the greatness of his epics, 
which he thought would make him immortal — 
those "great, decorative machines,” ‘ "Madoc,” 
"Thalaba,” "Kehama,” "Roderick.” His ver- 
sification was largely of his own invention, 
and violated all precedent. "Kehama” was 
the best of his long poems, became popular in 
its day, and presents a glowing and ornate 
view of the Hindoo mythology. He began it in 
l8oi, under the title of "Keradin,” but aban- 
doned it for a time, finally bringing it forth 
in i8io. He himself said of it: "Few persons 
will like 'Kehama.’ Everybody will wonder 
at it: it will increase my reputation without 
increasing my popularity. A general remark 
will be, what a pity I have wasted so much 
power.” 

Crabbe Robinson records what Charles Lamb 
said of it after the first reading. Lamb liked it 
better than any of Southey’s long poems. The 
descriptions he thought beautifid, particularly 

* Taine. 
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the finding of Kailyal by Ereenia. He liked 
the opening and part of the description of hell, 
but, after aU, he was not made happier by read- 
ing the poem. “ There is too much trick in it. 
The three statues and the vacant space for 
Kehama represent a pantomime scene, and 
the love is ill-managed.” He thought it, how- 
ever, infinitely superior to “Thalaba.” Cer- 
tainly the address to Love, beginning. 

They sin who tell us Love can die; 

With life all other passions fly. 

All others are but vanity, 

is a noble passage, deserving of remembrance. 

I could never understand why Southey should 
have chosen as a motto for his "Kehama” the 
rather undignified saying, "Curses are like 
young chickens: they always come home to 
roost.” To be sure, he had it turned into so- 
norous Greek by Coleridge, and thus inscribed 
it (with the English original), upon the first 
page of the book, accrediting it to an apochry- 
phal source: A'iro<pd. Ave«. rov FiAteX. tov Mijt. 
It was one of the wise saws of his half-witted 
half - uncle, William Tyler, who was a sort of 
playmate of his boyhood, and whose quaint 
speeches lingered in his mind in later years. 
But I think that the motto is not quite in keep- 
ing with the epic. 
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In toiling through thate ekborate pages ol 
Essl- Indian lore and imagery, one cannot 
hdp having an incUnatimi to agree with Lamb 
when he said: "I never read books of travd, 
at least not further than Paris «r Rcrnie. I can 
just endure Moms because d thcsr connexkm 
as foes with Christians; but Abysnnians, 
Ethiops, Esquimaux, Drarvises, and all that 
tribe I hate. . . . 1 am a Christian, Eng- 
lishman. Londmter, Templar." 

In all the relatitms of life Southey was ad- 
imrable, ev<m in the mattor of answering his 
correspondonts. Ilourrienncsays that Napoleon 
let all letters lie uno[)cned for six weeks, in 
which time most of them had been answered 
bjr events; and Mr. Samuel Jones Tilden, that 
most nmdest, amiable, attractive, and unsdifish 
of American politicians, is repmtetl to have 
followed this example Coleridge, according to 
De Qmnci^, had even a Mmpl«r method; he 
q}med ncme and answered none. Hut Sou- 
t^ reified to every letter at once and with- 
out a rmxnent's delay,* fiw he was a gentle- 
man, and respected the feelinipi d others. His 
kindly nature may be discerned in his famous 
remark that a house is never perfectly funrudusi 
for enjoyment unless there is in it "a child 
rising three yean iM and a Idtten ridng six 

' Dowikn's Smdkry, |>, tan. 
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weeks.” Some of his letters, says Dowden, are 
written “as if his whole business in life were 
that of secretary of feline affairs in Greta HaU." 
We n«y pass by his "Thalaba,” his “Rod- 
erick,” and his ” Kchama ’’ unread, and marvel 
at his infatuation with his mtwt pretentious 
productions ; but the man who wrote the “ Bat- 
tle of Hlenheiiu ” and the never-to-be-forgotten 
■' Story of the Three Hears"— the Great Huge 
Bear, the Middle Sized Hear, and the Small 
Wee Hear — is sure of a lusting place in the 
affections of all lCnglish-s|ieaking ireople. 

Written on three hundred enormous slteels of 
blue {>u|ier, sirvimtcert inches by eleven, IsHind 
in ’’ Imlf retl nioroctu extra,” is the ntamiscript 
of a novel «»( the elder Dttmas™ one of Ids least- 
known Wi»rks, eulletl by the undeidubly Rnglish 
name of tllnck. It is the story «»f a df^, and 
Hlack is the luime of the s|Kitdel - hero. The 
bcKik is signed iuicl dittetl, “ Kmi le J.} Novembre, 
A 5 heurcs du soir— A. Dumas.'' Whether this 
is one of the ntimerotis tales in which he liad 
the aid of a ctdinlMtmtmr, f know not ; hut if he 
luid. he lit leiist did his own transcribing, for 
the manusi ript wiis nil writtai by the same 
(ier.son, and tluit jierson the one who signdl it. 
Next we come uinui another folio, with page 
on page of the essays of William Hazlitt, in- 
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eluding a part of the Spirit of Ifw Age. It is 
a sadly disorderly scrawl. This |»iier, "On 
Corporate Bodiw,” begins like a Populist |Jat- 
fonn: "Corporate bodies are more corrupt and 
profligate than individuals because th^r have 
more power to do mischief and are less ame- 
nable to shame or punishment." A disagree- 
able fellow this man llazlitt must have been 
—selfish, self-conscious, suspicious, and eadily 
offended; quarrelling with almost every one; 
dogmatic beyond belief; a simpleton about 
womm; constantly devoured by an tngmined 
ill-temper. It is true tliat the gentle-hearted 
Lamb called him " in his natural and healthy 
state, one of the finest and wisest spirits breath- 
ing." We can pardon the false figure for the 
generosity of the tribute, but llaslitt must have 
been customarily in an unnatural and an un- 
healthy state. In his wretched Librne Amoris 
he presents to us a roost unpleasant side of his 
character. 

Why should Wordsworth have made a prose 
vendon <rf the "Fafery Queen"? Here are 
eighty-five closely written folio pages, all bear- 
ing at the top the date, like a day • book, be- 
ginning on September i6, 18^5, and ending on 
September 30 in the same year. Most of the 
lines slant queerly upward from left to right. 
It scarcely seems to have bear worth while 
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for a man of sixty-five, a poet with enduring 
fame, to waste valuable time on such a task. 

The autograph collector does not, as a rule, 
fare very well at the hands of the literary person. 
It is true that old Isaac d’Israeli gives us a grave 
Httle essay on “Autographs" in the fourth vol- 
ume of his Curiosities of Literature, beginning 
with this solemn utterance: "The art of judg- 
ing of the character of persons by their hand- 
writing can only have any reality when the 
pen, acting without restraint, becomes an in- 
strument guided by and indicative of the nat- 
ural dispositions." But he confines himself 
in his comments to a few of the sovereigns 
of England. Poe’s well-known “Chapter on 
Autography,” degraded at the outset by a feeble 
kind of hoax, made him a few additional ene- 
mies, which was a matter of little consequence 
to him. He says, very truly but not very strik- 
ingly: “The feeling which prompts to the 
collection of autographs is a natural and ra- 
tional one”; and thereupon he proceeds to 
discuss the handwriting of a hundred or so 
of his contemporaries, as exhibiting their re- 
spective characters — showing his verdancy 
by generally choosing only signatures for 
study. He succeeds fairly well except when 
he yields to some of his bitter prejudices, and 
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then he thrusts in the knife and turns it rutb< 
leasly. 

Tom Moore makes just complaint of one 
of the most insidious forms of autc^aph hunt* 
ing. "The aj^ication to me for autographs 
becomes a serious nuisance," he writes in No* 
vember, !843, " more esjwcially in its new fwm 
of asking questions; these questions, ttx), being 
goieraliy such as one can tuirdly in ernnmem 
civility decline answering.*" One can sym- 
pathize with Moore in thi.s nllliction, but we 
must resent the sneer of a charlatan like George 
Augustus Sala, who takes (Kca.Hitin to say; 

With the inlnduction of iidlu'Mive (xwtage 
stamps and cheap fiostage itself, came another 
great revolution in the natinnal currestxmdence. 
Peers and Members of Parliament were no longer 
importuned for " franks "—being their autograi^s 
covering the cost of postage: and the "frank 
hunter " practically disap|ieared, to lie resuscitated, 
however, in another ineamation, as the present 
and equally objectionable Autograph h'lcnd.* 

Lowdl seems to have bt^un an essay on 
autographs, but he did not complete it, as it 
is not to be found among his collected works, 
lie speaks of it in a letter to Mr. Godkin,' where 
he says that he was " drawn off " from it, and 

’ Diary, vH. 35#, ’ SiiJa'* t,tl§ and Adpmit- 

' Letts’*, i 3S4. mm*. p, im. 
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he appears not to have been drawn back to it. 
This is unfortunate, for it would surely have 
been dehghtful and entertaining. Lowell him- 
self, however, is not entirely devoid of that 
leonine ajEfectation which the great author as- 
sumes in regard to the collector. He writes 
to Charles Eliot Norton in 1885:’ 

I am thinking seriously of getting a good forger 
from the state’s prison to do my autographs, but 
I suppose the unconvicted followers of the same 
calling would raise the cry of Convict Labor. 

Again, in a letter to Mrs. Leslie Stephen, he 
thus unburdens himself: 

When you tell me that my lovely little god- 
daughter has been supplied with an autograph- 
book, an instrument of torture unknown even to 
the Inquisition, you make me shiver. Albums 
they used to be called, and, after exhausting the 
patience of mankind, hope to continue their abom- 
inable work under an alias, Stamm -biicher the 
Germans call them (who, cunning in the invention 
of bores, invented this also) and I rather like the 
name, because stamm has an imprecatory sound 
and rhymes honestly Avith the d — n that rises to 
one’s lips when one sees a specimen.® 

We should call this rather strained and feeble 
fooling if any one of less consequence than 
James Russell Lowell had written it. Very 
* Letters, ii. 301. * Id. ii. 348. 
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differently did the patient, amiable Longfellow 
behave, when he sat at his table for hours 
“writing scores of autographs for far-away 
strangers.” "Such patience,” says Mr. Rob- 
ertson, "might spring in part from fondness 
for even undiscriminating admiration; but it 
arose still more from unfailing benignity of 
nature.”' We prefer to believe that it was 
not the offspring of vanity. “Yesterday” (so 
nms the poet’s diary for January 9, 1857) 
" I wrote, sealed, and directed, seventy auto- 
graphs.” 

AH these things considered, it is something 
of a consolation to discover that an author 
may become a "fiend” as well as a victim. 
We have seen how the sensitive Mary Russell 
Mitford cherished her O’Connell signature, her 
single relic of the fat statesman of dubious 
patriotism, whom Sam Warren pillories in 
Ten Thousand a Year; and now we have the 
gentle, graceful, painstaking novelist and his- 
torian, Miss Julia Pardoe; the ladies seem to 
be the autograph seekers. I wish she had 
written her signature as plainly as her letter; 
I am not quite sure of the initials. She writes 
to Horatio Smith — him of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses (usually called "Horace,” but why I 
have never been able to learn) : 

* Life of Longfellow, p. 157, 
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11} WRimiUltHNK l'l.ACR 
I'UtUN SotJAMK, .7/9. 40. 

DKAH Sin.— I venture t«i irttntde on you witlt 
ii retjue.Ht llml you will lie kind eumiRh t»> fnvor 
me with nn mitogrn|di on the iniRe of imjicr which 
accoinjMnnes this note, for n cotlccUon which i 
am makini,'. iind of wlucit 1 am now about to luive 
a volume Uuind up, hihI if you would further oblige 
me by givinit me a few line* in the handwriting 
of your bite brother, to which hi* Mignaturc is 
sitfiended. I sliouUl be aincercty indebti^ to you. 
I’urdon. I |w»y you, this duplicate rcquoit, for 
wh rny lie*t a|H>touy i» my anxiety not to omit 
any cdelirotwl niime m my collivtion, & with 
compt* to Mi»« Smith, Iwlieve me to lie 
My diiir .*ir. 

Very faithfullv vr* 

J. V H. I'AHlHiK. 

James Smith, jmrtner in the Nrjwlml Ad~ 
dresses, died m iK.p). 

1 hcijie that iiolHnly will describe my amuse- 
mwjt as *’n ladylike pursuit.'’ Tluit would be 
a blow indeed, it is strange bow much we ad- 
mire the wonuinly but detest tbc " ladylike.” I 
always thoiigbt tluit it was cruet of Tliackeray, 
when be beard of the demise of tbc good Prince 
Albert, to exctaiin. *'l’is>r, dimr gentlewoman t" 

And as we are on the subject of women, we 
may as well read what iluit sturdy, bard-wwk- 
ing novelist, the mighty Anlhcwiy Twlbfic, 
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with his regxdar stint of so many lines a day 
and his microscopic view of British social life, 
had to say about some matters of feminine 
interest Some one had evidently been calling 
the bushy-bearded story-teller to account for 
some utterance which Anthony is manif estly 
inclined to reaffirm and emphasize: 

4 April , 1879 
29 Montague Square. 

Dear Sir, — ^The remarks you quote were made 
by me. You say that it would be dangerous 
to interfere with ''the family arrangement.'^ I 
think it is impossible to do so to any great extent. 
You cannot by Act of Congress or Parliament 
make the woman's arm as strong as the man's or 
deprive her of her position as the bearer of children. 
We may trouble ourselves much by debating a 
question which superior power has settled for us, 
but we cannot alter the law. To avoid, or lessen 
that trouble, it is I think expedient to explain and 
make manifest to all, the facts as they have been 
settled for us by that superior power, — ^not as doubt- 
ing what may be the result. The necessity of 
the supremacy of man is as certain to me as the 
eternity of the soul. There are other matters on 
which one fights as on subjects which are in doubt, 
— universal suffrage, ballot, public education, and 
the like — ^but not, as I think, on these two. 

Yours faithfully 

Anthony Trollope. 

Trollope did himself much injustice in his 
Autobiography, because, in his whimsical way, 
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he exaggerated the mechanical side of his 
authorship. He conveys the impression of a 
sordid, plodding scribbler, who regarded his 
work as analogous to that of the butcher, the 
baker, and the shoemaker — ^the work of the 
artisan and the tradesman. Those who con- 
sider with intelligence the whole of his Life, 
who read between the lines and are capable 
of discerning the truth, regret that he should 
have given to the undiscriminating reader, who 
accq)ts everything as literally true in the pre- 
cise words of the narrative, ipsissimis verbis, 
an idea of Trollope’s character and intellectual 
power which is altogether erroneous. I am 
almost in accord with Mr. Howells, who seems 
inclined to rank him with Thackeray, or, indeed, 
as the superior of that much bepraised producer 
of fiction. 



XIV 

A NUMERICALLY considerable irf 

the human race seems for mmie mys- 
terious reason inclined to s|ieiid money for 
books of "selections'* and “ extracts. *' 1 have 
often wondered whether anybtsly ever rraliy 
reeds such compilations. They must be vend- 
ible. or publishers would not take the titmble 
to produce them. 1 liave been fmilish enough 
to buy a few of them, under the mistaken ides 
that they might be useful as works of rcfer«ice, 
but I never ojsjn them, and they cumber ties 
shelves, keeping out their betters. I do not 
refer to some of the excellent antholt^ics, 
such, for example, as Stedman occasionally 
gives us; for collections of fioems are of value, 
because each poem is given completely and is 
a wwk of art by itself. Birth-day bmks are 
another abominatiwi, where an author’s crea- 
tions are belittled by a presentation in disjointed 
fragments. Conceive of the cffrwtery of offer- 
ing The World's Bed lAtetature in forty -five 
volumtai What a colossal scrap-book, an oUa 
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podrida, a heterogeneous medley! I prefer to 
decide for myself what the world's “best litera- 
ture” is. The audacity of the enterprise is 
its only merit. It may be useful in a mining 
camp in Montana, or in a cattle ranche in 
Texas. I thoroughly agree with the views of 
L^lie Stephen, as they are expressed in my 
letter, although, in his gentle and polite con- 
sideration of Mr. R. W. Montagu, he softens 
his criticism somewhat too much, in my judg- 
ment. But Mr. Stephen always preserves the 
poise of good-breeding. He says : 

22 Hyde Park Gate S. W. 
yth 84. 

Dear Sir^ — I am obliged by your note and 
the volume of Johnsoniana which I have just 
received. I am afraid that I cannot make any 
useful suggestions: for, in the first place, I have 
so much work on hand just now that I have only 
had time to glance at it; and, in the next place, I 
must confess to you that for my own private pirr- 
pose, selections of this kind are not very acceptable. 
I hke Boswell's "'encumbering text" and prefer 
complete editions. I do not condemn the tastes 
of others, and your selection may be welcome and 
profitable to many readers; but I cannot speak 
for those who do not share my feelings. I can 
only say that I am glad of anything which popular- 
izes Johnson. 

Yours truly 

Leslie Stephen. 

R. W. Montagu Esq. 
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The reputation of George Cruikshank en- 
dures amazingly. Few English catalogues are 
without specimens of his work, and the prices 
are marvellous. He was, perhaps, a fertile and 
industrious caricaturist, but his lack of early 
training is always apparent, and he is often 
guilty of xmdeniable vulgarity. He developed 
a mania in his old age of asserting title to other 
people's property, of appropriating credit as the 
originator of divers popular novels, such as 
Ainsworth’s Miser’s Daughter and Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist. Austin Dobson says that “he 
was not exempt from a certain 'Roman in- 
firmity’ of exaggerating the importance of 
his own performances.” Some of his work 
is so atrocious that his friends explain it by 
the suggestion that he was purposely endeavor- 
ing to be released from an unprofitable engage- 
ment— an explanation which is more discredit- 
able to him than the badness of his productions. 
He converted himself to the “total abstinence” 
belief by his own efforts in the pictorial way, 
and he enjoyed the friendship of many ac- 
compHshed people. There was an element of 
strength in him, and his continued vogue is a 
testimony in his favor. That there were times 
in his life when he was pinched by poverty is 
revealed partially in this letter of mine, inserted 
in the interesting Life by Blanchard Jerrold : 
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AMWELii/ St. Aph 23 1849. 

My dear sir, — I am very much afraid that 
it will not be in my power to let you have the £5 
to-day — or even this week — ^for I am most dread- 
fully disappointed in various quarters. Of course 
you are aware that Frank owes me about £6 — ^but 
this I would not mind losing altho' I can ill afford 
to do so, but the speculation seemed so promising 
and it appears even now that Frank is able to get a 
living out of it and that the concern may ultimately 
turn out profitably, after all — but as I said^ the 
project seemed so likely to succeed that I should 
not have been satisfied with myself had I not seen 
some risk — ^for the sake of the family — ^but I was 
prepared to run still further risks — ^in disposition 
— ^but unfortunately all my resources seem to fail 
at this moment — ^and instead of being able to assist 
others, I am in great need of assistance myself — 
I can now only assure you that the moment I can 
get the needful you may depend upon seeing 
Yours truly. 

Geo. Cruikshank— 

I have not time td go farther into the matter now, 
but surely the landlord will wait — ^if he has a part — 

Mr. W. Mills. 

George Augustus Sala, in his amusing sketch 
of his own life, says that Cruikshank had pelvis 
on the brain/' Cruikshank kept saying to 
him, ""What are you and what can you do if 
your pelvis is wrong," Sala adds, very justly, 
that the artist must be regarded in the light of a 
guide-post. He set you in the right direction, 
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but 1 m did not travel thither himself; and hk 
figures exhibit few signs of anatomical pro* 
fickaicy." His horses were alwa 3 rs nMmatert, 
and the waists of his womm absdutdy in- 
credible. 

I am a little tired of the nineteenth century, 
and wander hsck to more remote times. It 
may be a relief to cwimwrt for a reason with the 
poin|x>us dignity of the days of Queen Anne 
and of the early Georges. Some one lias ob- 
served the fact that the reigns of English queens 
— Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria — have bwm 
the periorto most remarkable in English litem- 
ture. We may begin most appropriately with 
a typical representative of the time of Anne; 
for Josqph Addison, essayist, isiet. and states* 
msui, bom seven years later tluin the Queen and 
surviving her only five years, is entitled to that 
distinction. My lett<»r is not. to be sure, much 
more than a hastily scribbled note, and it is 
not at all in the style of the SpeiitUor; but it 
is Addison's, and it is addressed to Ambrose 
PhiUipB fthe “ Namhy Famby " of Hmiry Ouey), 
who wrote the sugary thing beginning " Dini^y 
damsel, sweetly smiling, " and who, aa Macaulay 
sayit, was "a good Whig and a middling poet" 
Let no critic tdl nM that he spelled hts rumw 
“Hulips," for Addiaon has given him the 
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double 1. and I accqd hi» authority. The title 
of ** Secretary ” wa.s given to ium because he 
was U»e secretary of the {lanovor Club, and 
not because he ludd any office under the gov* 
emnicnt: 

DrcAii Mil SRCRETAriY,-— If it bc ncGessary, I 
must Iwg of you once more to make my excuse, 
and 1 it(^ t shall not trouble you again on this 
mansion for yc rctiuiuunK |itirt of ye Winter. 

Vrs eiiurciy, 

N*thi J AtlPISON— 

To AvinMOSK |•IUI.1.II•»I IvSu. 

AT Mum s 

It i.H dinicult to think of Alexander l’o|)c 
except IIS II little, old iiutn, wearing a black 
rap, and with his hand ngnin.st the aide of his 
ancient and wi/eneil fiue, yet he died within 
two weeks after his fiflv sixth birthday, having 
written the /Camy »«• Vnltctatn at twenty-three 
nnd piiblisiicd the first instiihncnt of tlui Iliad 
at twenty seven. I hit we all know well the fa- 
miliar story of Pitt, prime-minister at Iwoity- 
four; Na|s»lc<m. conqueror of Italy at twenty- 
seven; and llattiillon, fattier of Anamcan fi- 
nance at thirty-two. Piqie must Iiave been an 
iiisignifirant ohjeet indeed, with his four feet 
six inctioi of stature and his legs so thin that 
lie was obliged to wear three pairs of stockings 
in order to give llieni form or substance. Pw- 
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haps he might have prolonged his life if he had 
not been bo fond of *' highly seasoned didies ” 
and "potted lampreys." I never ate a potted 
lamprey, but I am sure that it would not agree 
with me, and my constitution is far from fragile 
Leslie Stephen, to whom the world is in debt for 
so much that is valuable in literary history, 
tells us that Pope was abstemious in drink; 
but that he sometimes bought wines is promi 
by my letter, which he wrote the year before 
his death, addressed " To Mr. Slingshy flethel, at 
his house on Tower hill. London "—not the 
Shimei of Absahm and Achdofdwl, the author 
of The Worm Mistake in (Hiwr Crommtt, but 
possibly the son of that distinguished persem* 
age Pope writes: 

FA M 

Dr Sir — I have been in hofies (« iind a day 
to see you ; or at least to liave met you at l^idy 
Codrington’s; but 1 now hear she does not emne 
to Town at all ; and yr good Brother mentions no 
time for his coming this way, but only in general, 
if he grows better, I am in yr debt for some wine, 
but what I now write to you upon, is that I could 
very much wish you cd lake 300* more of mine to 
make yr 700 an even thousand, if it be not loo 
inconvenient to yrself. I am adjusting several 
of my little a^airs, & am fioyd in a good deal 
of money which I do not know what to do with. 
! must also speedily determine upcm a purchase, 
with yr ImHher, wch according as I can. or cannot, 
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imploy yc money , I wd settle as soon as possible, 
both his health &. mine being very precarious. 
For within these 4 months I am fallen into an 
Asthma almost as bed as his. and hardly able to 
sUr abroad. 1 lyc at present at the Earl of Orrery’s 
in Westminster, Duke Street, whith®* a line will 
find me these 3 or 4 days, and be a particular fa- 
vour to Dr Sr, 

Yr faithfull & obliged 
humble servant, 

A. Pope. 

The amaaing folly which leads men to cut 
out the sigimturcs from letters of famous per- 
mm.H is a matter of pcrfietual wonder to me. 

I cannot ccim|irchend the fatuity which impels 
rational beings to mutilate manuscripts in such 
an unjn.stifiuble way. Merc, for example, is a 
letter of Jurmtlian Swift, dated in 1722, of three 
closely written (wges, which came from the col- 
lectiiin of Mishop Percy—a Pmning History of 
PtMry, which may be found in the third vol- 
ume of NichoU's supplement to Swift’s Works; 
but some miscreant has cut of the last line 
and tiie aignature. If 1 could find him ! 
would put him to the torture; I would decree 
tliat lie Mhmild read the Offmol Rocords of the 
War of th» Rt^Uim from Bull Run to Ap- 
(KHnatlux. 1 su{:^pase that the criminal is dead, 
and that he is sufering in some appropriate 
corner of Inferno. 
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The Dean’s puns axe unpardonably bad, and 
no one now living would dare to write such 
abominations as this: “A good poet, if he 
designs to Tickle the world must be Gay and 
Young, but, if he proposes to give us rational 
pleasure, he must be as grave as a Pope.” 
The wretchedness of the paranomasia does not, 
however, justify the wickedness of the scoundrel 
who took away the Dean’s good name. In the 
same wrapper is a page of dubious verse, head- 
ed "A wicked, treasonable libel,” and on the 
back Swift has written, without much regard 
for the rules of orthography, this comment: 
"A traiterous libel writ severall years ago. 
It is inconsistent with it self. Copyd Sept. 
9/ 1735 * I ■'^sh I knew the author that I might 
hang him.” I regret that the nature of this 
“libel” prevents me from spreading it upon 
these pages, but I fancy that the coarse humor 
of it prompted the Dean to copy it rather than 
his avowed desire "to discover the traits of an 
author that I might inform against him.” 
Indeed, I am inclined to beheve that the Dean 
wrote it himself. 

There is also a long letter to Swift, of five 
folio pages, from William King, Archbishop 
of Dublin, dated November 22, 1716, and Swift 
has endorsed upon it a first sketch of his answer, 
written, as a note at the foot :^ys, “ in the hasty 
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ttUHiwtU of resentmwit” The reply actually 
sent is to be found in the twelfth volume of 
Swift's Works, in the edition of 1766. Mr. 
Ihinlup says : " King only saw in him [Swift] 
a clergyman of very unclerical habits, of con- 
siderable ability, but of ill-r^ulated ambition 
nttd of overweening (^otism. His advice to 
him to turn his attention seriously to the study 
of thctilogy. though well-intentioned, was un- 
acctnitfianied by any substantial preferment, 
and consrquciitly appeared to Swift impertinent 
and even slightly malicious." The Archbishop 
lectures the flcan with some severity, and in 
his rcs|Kinm? Swift says, in his clear and vigor- 
ous wav : " 1 lieg your Grace to believe that 
I am not mistaken in myself. I allways pro- 
fessctl to In; against the Pretender, and am so 
Hltll ; nnd this is not to make ray court, [which 
I know is vninl for I own myself full of doubts, 
fears nnd disattisfactions, which I think on 
as sdtliim as I can; yet if I were of any vdue, 
IImj pithlick may safely rely on my loyally, 
hecausr I look upon the coming of the Pre- 
tender »ts a greater evil than any we are like 
to suffer under tlic worst Whig ministry that 
can lie found." The Dean could always be 
trusted to give back as good as he rweived. 
1 am pleasefl to know that at one period d his 
life "He filleil Ilia Umc by excessive exercise, 
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in 8i»te of his ph3rsiciaiis." It raniitids me ol 
Mr. Evarts. who ascribed his long life to Uie 
fact that he *' never took any exercise. ** 

Queen Anne herself writes as if she was unac* 
customed to using the pm. but Nnr signature 
is distinct and legible. It is prefixed to this 
document : 

Anne R. — Our Will and f*Iciij*ure in Tluil by 
vcrtucof ourtJenernll I.rtter» i>f I’m y Srttic Iwtinng 
(lute the IJth day of Muit'lt ut thr I'lrxl yctir of 
our Reign, you iimuc and |w«y ur t-iiUMr tu be iiuiued 
and |Mtid. out of any (Hir Tmntnre tiring and re> 
maining in the R(n;ei|it of our Kxt iin|iier ii]>tiiK-able 
to the uses of our Civil! (bivrnnnrnt. unto our 
Right Trusty & Right Wei Iwhiviil Cousin A 
Counsellour Hugh Earl of l^iudoun or his uMiigns 
the sum (d One Thousand iMiinittit tut tif our free 
Ouift & Royall iiounly witboui iict'uunt. And 
for so doing this sluill be your Warrant Oivm 
at our Court at Kensington, the 7lh »b»y of August. 
1710, in the ninth year of our Iteigne. 

My her Maiestie's Ctaiinmnd 

i;uixJt.i*tltN. 

To our Right Tnisly Mini Right 
WritMloml Cousin a Ctitmiwlhiur 
Sdoej? Earl of fhidnlfihin and 
high Tnasurcf of Gnml Mriuon. 

Matthew Maty was made an imder-librarian 
in the British Museum when it was establislied 
in 1753. and rose to be princtfial librarian in 
1772. He seems to liave bcmi an intimate 
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fx-iend of Gibbon's, and corrected the proof-sheets 
of the Essay on the Study of Literature, the 
fi-xst production of the historian; but Dr. John- 
son hated him intensely, and when his name 
Mras mentioned by Dr. Adams as a suitable 
assistant in some projected work, exclaimed: 
" The little black dog! Fd throw him in the 
Tliames first.” Maty must have been endowed 
■with a mind of very narrow dimensions if we 
may judge by a letter of David Hume’s, which 
is couched in mild language considering the 
f>arovocation which he had received : 

Sir, — I doubt not, but you remember, that when 
I had the Pleasure of meeting you at Wickham 
alDout two months ago, I mentioned to you the affair 
of Mr. Rousseau’s Letters to me, the Originals of 
wliich I had sent to Mr. Maty, to be preserved in 
tlie Musaeum. As the curators did not think 
I>roper to give them place, I wishd to recover Pos- 
session of them, and Mr. Maty promised to send 
them to me; But he always neglected it. I shoud 
■fc»e much oblig'd to you, if you woud put him in 
nxind of it. I am, sir 

Your most obedient and most 

humble servant 
David Hume 

Secretary op State's Office 

St. James's 29 of Oct 1767. 

P.S. I shoud be glad to know whether Dr. 
IVtaty ever propos’d the affair to the Curators, 
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In these days of liberal thought, the mild 
scepticism of Hume would probably receive 
little notice; but it appears to have attracted 
great attention during his life, and after his 
death attempts were made to prove that he was 
seriously disturbed by the prospect of dissolution. 
Varying accotmts of his last illness were given. 
Leslie Stephen says : " The most authentic, ac- 
cording to Dr. McCosh {History of Scottish Phi- 
losophy), was a story told by an anonymous, 
but apparently respectable, old woman in a 
stage-coach, who said that she had been Hume’s 
nurse, and that he had been much depressed, 
although he had tried to be cheerful to his friends 
and to her. It is not, indeed, impossible that a 
man dying of cancer may have been sometimes 
out of spirits; but perhaps it is more likely that 
the old lady lied.” ‘ 

When David Garrick died and his funeral pro- 
cession moved solemnly up the aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, to the music of Purcell’s fine 
old anthem, by the side of the bier marched 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Camden, the 
Earl of Ossory, Earl Spencer, Lord Palmer- 
ston (father of the Premier), and Sir Watkyn 
Wsmne, while Dr. Johnson, Dunning, Burke,Fox, 
Barr6, and a host of famous men were gather- 
ed around the grave opened xmder the Shake- 

’ Dictionary of National Biography, 224 . 
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speare monument. I do not like the Garrick 
monument, and I agree with Elia in condemning 
it as out of taste. Johnson’s familiar tribute 
is to my mind a much greater memori^ — "I 
am disappointed by that stroke of death which 
has eclipsed the gaiety of nations and impover- 
ished the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
It was to the Earl of Ossory, his future pall- 
bearer, that Garrick wrote, with a reverential def- 
erence for the peerage which seems to us repub- 
licans rather exaggerated, although it was in 
accord with the custom of the time : 

Althorp, Dee. 

My good Lord, — should have answer’d your 
Lordship’s most obliging Letter immediately had 
not a return of my old complaint kept me in bed 
at ye time of the Post going away. Mrs. Gar- 
rick & I are very imhappy that our Engagements 
here and in London will prevent us this time from 
paying our Respects to Lady Ossory and your 
Lordship — had we known that our Company would 
not have been inconvenient, we should certainly 
have done ourselves that honour and pleasure. 

I am, my Lord 

Your Lordship’s most oblig'd and 
most obedient servt — 

D. Garrick. 

The address to “ my good Lord ” somehow 
brings to my mind the story told by that gen- 
tle scholar, Ludwig Schumacher, in his dainty 
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little book on The Somerset Hills, of the rev- 
olutionary patriot and general, William Alex- 
ander, Lord Stirling, who failed to obtain rec- 
ognition of his title, but who was extremely 
proud of it, and maintained a kind of baronial 
luxury at his country seat near Baskingridge, 
New Jersey. When a soldier was about to 
be executed for desertion, he called out in his 
terror, “Lord, have mercy on me!” Lord Stir- 
ling, hearing the appeal, replied, warmly, “ I 
wont, you rascal! I wont have mercy on you!” 

I confess that Hannah More is always as- 
sociated in my reflections with the severest 
morality, the Clapham sect, high rehgious 
purpose, and treatises of a serious and didactic 
nature. The paraphrase of Lovelace's lines 
seems to be atrociously irreverent : 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not Hannah More. 

But up to Garrick's death she was not averse 
to fun, and it was not until after that time that 
she began to experience a conviction that play- 
going was sinful, actually refusing to attend 
the performance in 1787 of her OAvn tragedy of 
“ Percy,” which was heavy enough to be proper. 
She admired Garrick devotedly, and Kitty 
Clive, about as unlike Hannah as one mortal 
can be unlike another, was very jealous of 
240 
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‘’these Mtmrs,” as she called them. It was 
Kitty— (larrick called her "Clivey Pivey” m 
a aornewlmt silly way — who said of h i m : 

" Ctemfii luni. he could act a gridiron!" It is 
amusing to find the great actor, who had a pro- 
found admiration for Miss More, writing to her 
as ** My dearest of Hannahs." and it is equally 
amusing to read her account of an occasion when 
" my bcfliix \vcrc l>r. Jolmson, Dean Tucker, and 
last, hut not least in our love, David Garrick." 

I iaiuuih survived fkvid more than fifty years, 
hut I venture tu thijjk tlmt she never forgot him. 
My letter of hers is kindly, and its reference to 
Sir Juhn Misirc is not without interest : 

llARMiVWUon. Jan. as— U809.I 
My rJi'.AU .mil, — Vour kind scrap with the 
lirtinii^ <1 ti'iier liitiw lust night, and ! hope this 
will <irfiv«- III iiiiir lu itiuji your bond. I positively 
will not Hi t i-pt liny money this year, so don’t send 
it II 1 i»m living, and the French have not swal- 
|«iwe«| UN up, wv imiy be gUid of it another y««r. 
Hut lh«<’ I refusi' your money. I will not excuse 
your lrllir, ~ u will lie a treat— so pray write. 
Vtiur Uindlv intendwl news|iapr did not come, but 
Mur own lidd us tales at which my heart aches. 
It setiits as it < Hsl would let us depend tm no one 
tint hiimwlf How liad we rested our hopes on my 
l»mve namesake I send regiinls to Mrs. T. I have 
tuiil a wmler of miwl intense sufferings. 

Vrs ever, my dear sir 

*• d4* 


ii More. 
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Another acquaintance of Garrick’s, although 
he was not a real friend, was the brilliant detna< 
gogue John Wilkes, profane, profligate creat- 
un^ the mfani of English fxtlitics ; ugly, 

squinting, vicious, full of energy and intellect’ 
ual strength, but of a character altqjfether 
despicable. 1 always admired his speech in 
reply to Thurlow. When tiw Chancellor said. 
"May God forget me when I forget my sov- 
ereign!” Wilkes murmured. "God forget youl 
lie'll see you damned first I” Garrick wrote 
to him : " Mon cher Wilkes t you who will 
be exiled in this world and damned forever 
in the next and to whom posterity will set 
up a statue," etc. Yet he sjK>ke of Garrick, 
after the actor’s deatli, in harsh and unkind 
terms.* 

Wilkes’s letter has a dignity about it, but it is 
probably insincere, for he had not an atom of 
honesty in his cluiracter; and he was justly 
distrusted by almost every one who knew him : 

nsHKELSV SOUAUR. May I. 

Dear Sir,— I feel much gratifieil by your kind 
note. The Elcctoni of Wcstininster may do an they 
plmse. If they chcxMie me on my own terms, that 
is to say, to act on my own judgemeni on all occa- 
sions, I shall be most haf^iy to serve lh«n— other- 
wise they must look out for some one else What- 

' Filsoemkl'K Oarrwk, p. att, 
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cViT mxur.s I shall not forget that my conduct has 
liceii such as to meet with your approbation. 

Your very obliged 

John Wilkes. 

lim saying i.H clmraclcrlitic of the man : " Give 
me ft grain of truth, and I will mix it up with a 
grent nuuMi of falsehood, so that no chanist shall 
ever be nbte to .sefiarate them." 

A very different man from Wilkes wa.s William 
I’elty. l’4irl of Shelburne and the first Marquis 
Ilf l.an.sduwne, who, while uiUKipulur in a way, 
WH.H u phito.sopbic state.sman and a generous 
friend of literature and the fine arts. It was 
Shelburne who told Dr. Johnson that "a man 
of rtink who lc*ik.s into his own affairs may 
luive nil tluit he might to have, all tliat can 
lie Ilf liny ii.se, or npiiear w ith any advantage, 
for live thou.Hmid iKHinds a year.' The Letters 
af jf Minus have been attributed to him, but he 
deiiutl tile iiuthorahip. fie writes, in 1762, to 
l4>rd l^gremont: 

WmrroN, July 9. 1762. 

My 1)1: ah Lout).— I sent! you inclosed a letter 
from i'riiitctn I have written to him that the 
o|ieiiiiig tie nieiitioiis of the Gcrnuin CommiMariat 
& I’rimr {‘'crtlinaml's intrigues in it, may be very 
jiru|sr The cunsidcniliuii of tKxtmomy may te 

* ll.xM'rtl'* (iilll), 1889, ill. 300. 
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even extonded lo N. America , which tias been 
little consider’d. Where the war has been car- 
ried on in like manner however withtnit Plan, 
Knowledge or Foresight of any sort. But that at 
presont it is necessary to l^ng back the minds of 
People to the origin of the War and to their ^te 
in I7S4- That A that alone can dispose men to 
form just judgements of the cimditions of a Peace, 
wherever they nmy ccane. The Ex|iaices &c of 
the War then beemnes a strong additiomil a rg unamt 
after it has been first shown, tiuit the Intmt of it 
was to defend not to acquire, which is imiNissihle 
by the Nature of it, being different from all (tinner 
Wars, even on the Continent, wtiere however the 
chief (Nirt of our cx|iencc now lies lie is desirous 
of the Pu|x'rs relative to the Kg of Pnissin's offer 
in I75fr— ns Mr. Fox. tho’ he was Seirctary of 
^te that year knows nothing of them, I luive 
told him in all evtmts to emne liere tat Muntbiy. 
If your (.ordship lias anything lo add. you'll tw 
so good therefore to let me know lieforr tliat. 

1 am with great Regard, my Dear l^trd— 

Your most Faithfull srrvi— • 

SiieuiitiHNf!; 

Gilbert While, d Selbome, curate and natural- 
ist, hut a better naturalist tlian curate, k«e|Nt a 
place in the recdlections of book lovers to this 
day, for his Notural HiMory ol SvOmwi has 
become a classic, famous but unread, in spite 
of the fact tliat from time to time new editions 
are given lo us. Borne one will tell me that 
I am mistaken in saying that it is ’’unread." 

-M4 
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I think I can demonstrate that I am right; 
ninny people jiosaesa copies, but I have never 
met a man who had read all of it. White's let- 
ter. written in a very precise and formal hand, 
seems to be addressed to an attorney: 

Sblbormb, y«4Jy xS, 178*. 

Sill.— Whether the agri»ment between Mr. Box 
& niy Rmndfather respecting the trees would stand 
rcmhI in Inw. I am no judge; but there is great 
rmsnit to stipixNic that the parties intend^ & 
tiiulerstiNNl tluit it should be binding. The trees 
arc by no means worth cont^ding about, because 
they are of little value. And since they are so, I 
hi»|ie the pre-Hent lA»rtl will be so obliging as to let 
ibem ri iiioiii for the purjXMM? for which they were 
pbiiUnl all except one, which I hojic he will order 
to lie taken down liecause it hangs over my cart- 
Hoiim:, ik IS ill danger of falling. 

Your most humble servant— 
Gil; White. 

I am willing to admit that to my own liking 
the Ivnglish curate cannot compare with our Gil- 
bert While of America, the ol»ervant and fas- 
cinating John Burroughs. 

Ur, John Wolcot, dascon, physician, and sat- 
irist. ladonga to this period, for he was bora 
in i7.iiS and lived to be eighty -one years old. 
!*cter Pindar's poems are too qihemcral to be 
remcmhrrcd at this time, and were of that quality 
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which dow not endwre, although appropriate 
and humorous enough for the day. His manu- 
script in the crdieciicwi is entitled : 

A plaintive ej^sUe frtan John Ketch Bsq. 
of Newgate, to William Pitt Esq. ^ 
Downing Stn«t. 


He begins: 

Sir, you are Minister of State. 

Arid I a Minister of Justice, 

But v«y dilfrcnt is our fate— 

Mine will be alter'd soon, niy trust ia 
While you are ham & turkey caning. 

1 sir, am literally starving. 

This sort of writing would be regarded tcnlay 
as fit only for Ums daily news|)a|ier. yet Pindar 
was greatly admired in his time. In iSii he 
was idmost entirely blind, and Crahbe Kobtnaon 
records the fact tluit at a dinner he " was re- 
quested to help him to his wine, which was in 
a separate pint bottle, and was not wine at aU. 
but braruly." He told Rdbinson that he rec- 
ollected his own writings with no {deasure. 
"Satire is a had trade." he remarked. Satire 
and brandy mixed are Imd paaaports to iminm- 
tality. While it may be true, as Peter Pindar 
says himself, that 

E’en the whole world, blockheads and men td letters 
Bnk^ a cannonade upon their betters. 
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the amusement is not lasting. One genera- 
tion cannot laugh at the keen thrusts which 
made its predecessor laugh. Churchill erred 
when he said : 

When satire dies abroad m falsehood's wing, 
Stiort is her life, and impotent her sting; 

Hut when to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remoter ages lives. 

TImj world docs not wish to pre.serve the record 
of contempt or contumely; it prefers to keep 
alive the tender, the appreciative, and the loving, 
tf the satirc.H of Horace and of Juvenal are 
|icr|K*tiiiitctl, it is because they relate to periods 
so remote tluit tlicy have the flavor of antiq- 
uity and have becoritc classics. Perltapa Pin- 
dar wilt lie a classic in time. 



XV 


T he novels of Sir Walter Scott appear to 
retain a good deal of tlicir original pop- 
ularity, for editions continue to be printed and 
purchased; but it may be that this is not evi- 
dence that they are read by the purchasers. 
Weidtli ia so widdy distributed in titetie days, 
and our country has been so wonderfully |»ras- 
peroua. that private librariot liavc greatly in- 
creased in number: and the owners must neces- 
sarily possess TAw Wawrky Ntmb. 1 am al- 
most ashamed to cmifess tliat while I have felt 
it incumbent upon me to acquire two "sets," 
I have not been able during tlie |iost twenty 
years to fasten my attention ti|ion any of the 
tales exoipting only cme d the (siorest of them, 
according to the decree erf the critics— Comii 
Robert of Paris, a story which 1 liked as a boy, 
and which, in modem English terminology, 
! should say is "not lialf Imd." It is aignif- 
leant, however, that while Scott’s fioetry and 
Scott’s Napotem are not in favor with book- 
buyers, tlie novds are always in demand. 
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Scotl dabbled in politics now and then, and 
was curiously given to figuring as a landed 
proprietor and local magnate. One of my let- 
ters indicates his interest in diections: 

Dear Sir,— E lliot would probably tell you 
exactly how the poll stands. Of the two Hack- 
guards who have left us, there is at least an equal 
chance that we recover one. In that case the elec- 
tion for the flunsh of Selkirk and most probably 
for the mtt turn on l/iu out vot9 of Sampson. I 
luivc written to l.,ord Montagu and in the mean 
time will sec Stimjison tomorrow early and do 
iiU in itiy fHiwer to gain him. I would not fear 
ttu* I’niiules much but tleorge Elliot of Minto is 
iiutefougalile with o view ns I believe to stir in 
lloxhurghshire at some convenient opportunity 
iinil secure Mr Hiinnay’s interest. It is cruel to 
M* ihe Hiiccleuch interest fall away at this moment 
owing to mir friend's absence, and lamented state 
of hcnlth. Iklicvc me 

Yours very sincerely 

Walter Scott. 

IMny iSisl 

These minor anxieties about elections are 
absurdly ephemeral, and one does not relish 
the thouglit of a great writer engagirf in wor- 
rying over such passing controversies. It is 
characteristic, however, of the every-day man, 
and perlittfis it was becaujw he had so many 
of the every-day-man qualities that Scott ap- 
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peals strongly to hunmnity. My IcUcr of Scott's 
handsome son-in-law and bi<»graplicr is never- 
theless more to my liking, although tl>e blight 
of politics has faintly touched it The ref«r- 
CTce to '* P. Ctcorgc of Denmark" rather pus- 
sies me; but the moition of Melbourne is more 
easily understood. I am sorT>’ to be obliged to 
omit one passage. Lockhart is writing to Hay- 
ward. the man of so many tetters, dinners, and 
reminiscences: 

Kanamk 

Tfmty IS, iSay 

Dear Hayward. — I Hope n meue Uuty 
Julia's packets soon nml will * iiimr Ihrtn and 
report to Mr Cadell iiniiieilm v Tluuiks lor 
your kind luleriince oUnit rliip ir wim h will do 
quite well in Octolirr I lliink I ill ts? in l4indnn 
sometime in that month— arul all rvrnts the 

next R 0 tn(ne must not tic d«>n nhsem 

1 hqpc it will iiIjki include the /’icAieieA nod therein 
as much mariinent ns you pirtise tor t find the 
matter wi hiind is rutlier s*wiilirc nml I slHuitd like 
to have not only two Imt five gnytsh articles to 
balance the accmint I was rnther vexcel nlMurt 
our fat friend the Bluebottle — but why «lid he lug 
in Croker and Joseph Hume ns a lending humbug 
d[ the age in one of his late (Mimphleis? I ie might 
have known there would lie a day of rrrkiming^ — 
and can’t wonder that my nlrsrtice 8h**uld hove been 
taken advantage of llui all this between our- 
selves. I am in the midst of an ricelifsrwering 
row (as who is not?) hut 1 can't plturk up spirit 
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take any interest in it. As for the Carlton 
■*1 -h^-ve long despised and even loathed it and its 
and fed convinced that Toryism will never 
^^rive until there has been a cholera sent expressly 
laaake a clean sweep of the old red-tapers whose 
trickeries alone could have prevented the in- 
^^Hect, character and property of the county from 
f'^^'U.ting the whigradical confederacy and ICrebus 
ago. 

_ ^W'ho is to be P. George of Denmark? What a 
■pity that the Earl Marshall whom she asked about 
tile place for her garter had not been tant soit peu 

fVTelboume I suppose Hook will soon 

Baron Von Fuddle-vum-Pipesenstein and cov- 
<er-edL all over with the stars and crosses of Herren- 
3hi^-ULsen. The History of Hanover must now go 
oin like smoke. I wish tve could be allowed about 
a.'t the Dedication. Yours truly 

J. G. Lockhart 

I^ossibly Bulwer may not be “literature/' yet 
tln.e man who gave to the drama “Richdieu” 
arxcl "The Lady of Lyons/' and to fiction The 
I^CLSt Days of Pompeii and My Novel, surely de- 
searves recognition in the empire of letters. Ten- 
triyson was rather caddish when he called him 

The padded man — that wears the stays. 
Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos. 

TTennyson must have been in a villanous humor 
'wlnen he sent his “New Timon” to Punch and 
scored his critic so unmercifully, deseeding to 
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yHingagate— for that is the only deacriplive 
to give to such a verse as the impurdona* 
Ueone: 

What profits now to understand 
The merits of a iipotli»a idiirt. 

A dapper bool— a little hand— 

If half the Ihtle soul is dirt? 

I believe that the Launmte was sorry aftw* 
wards for what he thus wrote in his haste 
and anger. I sincerely trust lluit he was; and 
I cannot resist the feeling tlml an affcctatiwi 
of cl«n linen and no»t fi-d grar luis as much 
to commend it as tliat <if l«»ng cloaks, long 
beard, brutal brusqiiencss. and iiersistent cliant- 
ing of one’s own jsieins. Ilulwer must have 
been a more pleasant ituin to meet than the 
flattered singer, the |ieer of tlic rwlm, tlic un- 
mannerly autocrat, wliose personal vanity was 
almost as great as that cd Brevet Lieutenant- 
Goieral Winfield Scott, and I cannot crmipare 
it with ansrthing more coloasal. I yield to no 
cm in my admiraliori for Lord Tennyson, but I 
rdfuse to concede to him llie right to be inex|»r«a- 
sibly rude and ollarsivc to his innocent fellow- 
beings, There ware grc»l men before Aganwm- 
non, and there were greater fitiels who were 
entitled to "the grand old nanm «4 gatlleman." 

Biilwcr's little foibles td style arc amusingly 
caUed to mind in Thackeray’s de flora- 
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mil. Intt n man must do something very well 
to be biirlesqued; and when we compare The 
iMSt Days of Pompeii with the tinsel and the 
l»seudo-tltts.sicism of (}tJo Vadis? we cannot 
resist the temptation to say that, after ail, 

The old IS Ixrtlcr tlum the new. 

Bulwer’.s letter .seems to me to have a kindly 
ttme, ami it Is far from being egotistical: 

I »m very much obliged by 
vtmr kiiul t»*»tv‘ — ami dctighteii to find you have 
liiiil .S4.ini‘ gratificatiitn in remling wlrnt I often 
regret In luive written. There i.s no worse cur.se 
tlian t»> live too fust — All authons do so— their 
heart.H grow tilil before their time— and they cen.se 
III eni<»> .iH they iH'gin Ut .struggle. Hut enough 
of ihi.s 1 tuelieve Ik’iitley and Saundcns and 
Oxley til lie the Imt jinlili.shera for all light works. 
Hut 1 fear neither they nor any publisher will 
ive niueh fur traiislalions from the French, they 
et iranslaliuiis dune incredibly cheap— and even 
then ihev eumplnin lluit they scldum realize the 
exjienw uf printing. Hut Bentley might perhap.s 
iinilrrlake it and would be worth trying. I do 
nut reiiH’inlar hy whom Mill's Economy ia pub- 
liKhnl, iiur can I lay my lumd on the book to sm. 
Hut t rrmeinlrr to have bought it at Joslinga & 
Hy ley's. New Ikirul St. where you can no doubt ob- 
tain il. His liesl writings (his Eiaays on Govern- 
mmt &el are prinleil privately and not sold. 

Ik-lieve me, dear Mllis 
Truly yrs 


15. L. BUhWER. 
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The Howitts were useful tillers of the literary 
garden, and have left behind them much that 
is of permanent value. They were not pre-em- 
inent or commanding, but there is' about them 
an atmosphere of culture and refinement. Mary 
Howitt’s books for children cannot be improved 
upon even in these days of progress, and William 
Howitt, devoid of any brilliEint qualities, is cer- 
tainly acceptable and entertaining. Alaric A. 
Watts, to whom Mary Howitt writes, is a forgot- 
ten poet and was an industrious editor, for whom 
the lawyer must feel a kindly regard, because 
he is said to have "exhausted his property in 
six chancery suits.” One ought to have suf- 
ficed. Mary, true to the traditions of her sex, 
refuses to date her letter : 

Wednesday, 

My dear Mr. Watts, — Thanks for your 
long letter in which there is a great deal of good 
sense and a great deal of good feeling. Of course 
you are right and I admire and love you for your 
chivalry. The Virgin Mary herself was not more 
guiltless than our friend — ^but I c a nnot go into the 
question now. We shall be glad to see you and 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, only please to let us know 
what is the hour you propose, as Anna has had 
an engagement for some time on that day and 
we will get it if necessary rearranged to suit your 
time. Be sure and write one line to let us know 
this. We shall go over to see you as soon as con- 
venient to you all. We are extremely grieved to 
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!tcnr i»f AWaHl's illness. Give our kind love to 
him. 'I'himk Zilluh for her sweet note of congrat- 
Illation mul with bc-st love to dear Mrs. Watts, 

I mu, my dear friend 

Yours ever 

A. A. Waits ICau M. HOWITT 

I2xeu.*ic df.HiH.Tntc tuiste. 

Comittg Imck to autographs "as such," it is 
of interest to ohserve that the great New Eng- 
land jihihwopher— whose greatness is to-day not 
ns manifest u.h it was a quarter of a century ago 
— was not olTended by autographic request, 
mul foiuiilifcl gracefully with the demands of 
hi.s mimirers. In these times, the ordinary dab- 
bler in IsHiks probably recalls from Emerson's 
works only the lines, clear to the funny man 
of the newsjMijier and the magazine, 

If the rill stayer thinks he slays, 

Of if the slain thinks he is slain— 

lines which have liccn travestied and ridiculed 
more than aliiioat any verses of any poet of 
the last century ; but the collector will regard 
with infinite kindliness the hard-working es- 
sayist. jioet. and preacher who could find time 
to |ien Ihmc words ; 

CONCORD, Aui- a*. **65> 

tU>*.AH Sill.— I am sorry to have detained your 
t ards loo hmg for ymir prdience. ! am a slow 
ft»rrfS|n»ndeiit,— slowest of alt in the matter of 
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autograplui. 1 make a bad subject enough to the 
phcAopwphera but the cards you send me are more 
unkind to me than Nature herself and 1 fancied, 
waiting a little, I might send you, in their stead! 
such as my friends prefer. But 1 have not had 
(^^rtunity lately to be in the city. 

Ki»pectluUy 

liR.Cl8T<- ^ ^ Embrson— 

Cist was a notoiioua seeker after autogra|du, 
and shamelessly beset all distinguished fiMm few 
examploi of their chirography. lie must have 
been an a|}pallirig nuisance. 

George Oirkbcck Hill, a discriminating and 
delightful writer on btxiks and b<N»k*men. gives 
Charles Darwin a place in hi.s 7\$lks Ahimt 
Autographs, and I am rather proud to say that 
my Darwin letter is better tluin his. I must 
own that the venerable authm of the Origin 
of Speeiss writes very indistinctly, and I Imvc 
been compelled to make a wild guess at some 
of the words, but 1 defy Sliertnck ilolnuM 
to detect tlm meaning of some id his hiero* 
glyidiics. It does not much mattiw. for the 
subatance oi the letter may be discovered : 

sf. 

DtaCKNNAM— 

Mv DBAR RIR,—! iras so ill yesimlay I hardly 
knew what I wrote. 1 am infmilcly otdigvd to 
you. I stamld be grateful for any oihM' correc* 

ash 
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tiona in Vd, a, but never mind mere ordinary words 
misapelt, os reader will see oversight. But any 
names or sc tent i fie terms wrongly spelt ought to 
be corrected. I find Sir J. Lubbock spells Chloeon 
(?) as I do, so I have left it. Tro^rUica (?) is an 
awful blunder and ... I felt I was in error, 
but stupidly I did not look to any book. I am 
always blundering in names and scientific terms. 
About Snijws gross overnight in r^sraiing, but 
this must stand till new edit, if there ever is one. 
In Vol a 1 remember in ad revise correcting Call- 
horrhinus (?) and Dclianus (?) so I hope they are 
carn«t in clmn sheets. Again accept my cordial 
thanks. Yours sincerely 

Ch. Darwin— 

('•(kmI t !od how glad I shall be when I can drive 
the whole of the confounded book out of my head. 
I&t you will lie ... i have of course accepted 
all your corrections except Chlo8on— 

Passing from literature and science to the- 
ology, or, to s(ieak more accuratdly, to pulpit 
eloquence, we find the autograph of John Wes- 
ley, father of Methodism, a worthy and ven«:- 
able figure, justly famous for all time. It is 
said tlial he married, when past fifty, a lady 
of apparent piety who treated him ab^inably, 
and who abandoned him after robbing Wm erf 
imiwirtant jiapers, whereupon he calmly said; 
*' Nm wiw non ditnisi, non mxxsabo,** 

i le writes to his sister ; 
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My DIAH 8ISTKI4.--I t\o n.H WiimJer thiit Mr. 
Flooiing (?) nhuulci not countenance than now; 
but that he should ever do it at alt. He ia not a 
roan that will swim aKainat y« atraiin. I am 
heartily glad Charkea HarrtiKm haa made ao wtae 
a choioe. If he ia a good Huaband. 1 am ftt% 
persuaded she will make n good Wtfe. I shall hope 
there wiU be a gtmd umlrrstaiuliitg between H er 
and you. You are pennilteti lu tw in heavineaa 
to bumble & imive you yet more Thai you shall 
come ffuth as (Jokl. If you kive me, you will tndh 
write and i^peak freely to 

My Ikwir SiJiler 
Your affectionitti' Druther 
tViCSLKV 

The great Methodi.st naturally brings to our 
minds the great Quaker, tlie founder cd tlie 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 1 cannot cord- 
ially recommaid William Penn as a setter id 
copies for school-boys. Penn was a distinguish- 
ed pemmage, deserving of honor, but his chirog- 
raphy is as bad as that of Ricliard Mmickton 
Milnes. I have toiled ov« his letter with patient 
diligence, and this is the best that I tmn do 
with it PlMse to af^d. as in merouitik 
accounts, the letters ’* B. & O. E.": 

My IlespgCTBI} Slit,— I receiv'd a very civil 
Icltr from thee by Col. Kchd Hill, in favour of his 
concerns in this Province, So worthy a Stdidtiw, 
So ingcncous a gentlanan A my own inclmstiens 

-»5« 
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to be just to ail but kind to atmingers. could hardly 
want iny endeavours to do him all the friendly acts 
m iny junver ; I wisli ye ill condition he found this 
matter ... in had not disabled me from 
perauemK liis right and my own desires, but wt 
lould well be done, refraa aic tdondtbtts, I hope he 
will say wim dtme. & that which remains is that as 
ihis busmcioi gave occasion for an tmexpected 
eonri»|iondenec, it nwy be improv'd with less tragedy 
St lietter sncceas of venture to claime a further 
jilutrc of thy friendship, uixm ye score of an old 
intimacy with a neplicw of thyne Sr. John Chitch- 
Icy, & 1*» assure you yt on all occasions I shall be 
glad Ui show my selfc 

Thy very true Frd— 

Wm Penn 

('lltormH, is—o m loM. Sx 

I fieM|Mtir of finding out what the date means, 
lull |Mritu|w it i.H not worth while to try. The 
letter was written to Sir Henry Chichi^. 

Any one may see, on looking at the portrait 
Ilf Sir Stinuiel Kgerton Brj'dges in the " Maclise 
portrait (iaUer\*. " that the old bibli^apher, 
occasional (siet and novelist, was a peculiar 
jiersonage—nn eccentric genealogist, antiquary, 
and Itliirattmr. The picture represents him 
til the casual observer aa a strangely drouted 
gentleman of African descent. Brydges en- 
joys tiic honor of frctiucnt quotation, but, as in 
itliiiiHit every instance <»f industrious, laborious 
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oddity, hia books are commonly to be found 
rqpoaing among the dust<overed inlwbitants 
of the Itock shelves, containing a mine of in* 
formaticm. but too vdlumtnous and ill-arranged 
to be useful to any but the curious seekers after 
knowledge- Mia letter is suOkiently charac- 
teristic ; 

Ckusva. Frttimf mmmmg, 

PriMl0. S Jl 

MR. VatPY. 

Dear sir. — 1 here send J shcel* with con- 
tcrUs for hwid-s i»f ihnidrii i A 3 — rricciing 
what has bveii Iwforr iwiit Ttir'*r will shvw yiiu 
the nature of my work— Inil llu- truth m In come! 
I have sworn to myself to lie fntiik uiul to use no 
eartiMk or msily. I liavc (out of the lindKewnter 
Library) a cu|iy of tieorge Wtllu tlatMuuth, 
of which oidy wic other c«»|iy «s t rn— fur the 
lies! of nil Withers’ works ) wont it reimiitei): 
but will never again print anything here. I am 
afraid you will not be inrhneil to lake the haxard 
on yourself. It is a little t^iio vol. Ileher Iws ttie 
only other co|iy. A small impressuHt wd |iay 
expenses ; it has great intrinsic merit ; and is a|>- 
pUcable to life, nrul the morals of alt ages 

I ml take the tmutde to Inuiseribe it arwl serai 
ymi the copy—A |ierha|is if you decline, fhekeiing 
will take it. As you are the classical printer. 
Iiermil me to mention to you that 1 think the fol- 
lowing may give mane light to the disfiule noticeii 
1 think by Bishop flkNiiftekl, whtdher Stanley in 
his AescAyfiw, borrowed fnsn Casautaai? Men# 
Casaubiai (Isaac's sem) was Hector of — — - |d- 
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k'k'tbtii niuir Ciuitcrbury. Stanley’s mother was 
.lntii 4 hu-r.»f Sr Wm llamtnorulof St. Albans Court 
—41 imri.Hh iilKiul 5 miles off. Cd not Stanley thus 
lhr»»' Mend C, have access to his father Isaac’s 
Mss. ? There are descendants of Mend Casaubon 
at Canlerhury—vi*, Mr. Wm Chandler, a surgeon, 
mul hi.s con.siu the Kevd. Philip L-~, Rector 
or \'it nr id a |«iri.'ih on the Weald, near Maidstone 
(t think ManlenJ. a matfistrute of W. Kent I 
Imve heard they have Mss, of Casaubon. I am 
iinxinuji tn e^lnhlifih a weekly or fortnightly Review 
of only or 4 .Mheets ; each no to contain only one 
nrtii le - whu h wd make a whole in itself. I am 
ili.miiitotaUit at the kist No of Q. R. lho‘ the review 
tif Tenny.Hon is witty enough. 

Yra, 

S. E. B. 

Whether AngeiicJt KaufTnmn was a great 
{wiinter nr tint, she was popular in her day, and 
wns the lir-st wnttmn to achieve success in por- 
trait ure nr in hi.Htnrical subjects. " Miss Angel," 
n.s her great master. Sir Jieihua Reynolds, loved 
to call her. imml liavc been an attractive person. 
It wa.s supimsed that she would become l.ady 
RcynnUls, but that was not to be; and Fuseli 
and Dance ladh jiaid court to her. She formed 
an nnfortunate nllinnce, from which she was 
relea.Heti by divorce; and at thirty she roamed 
one Antonin Xiicchl, with whom she went to 
Italy, n«it to return to Kngland. She write! to 
some tin named patron- the sjielling preserved: 

A I 
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KtiM. Son. th$ 8. 1788. 
take the liberty to trouUe you wHh a 
few liW to acquaint you that I atn tM>w gieing 
the laat touches to your two Picturm. Urn tm imth- 
mm d Verona, and tlie trthcr of T rmim and Ctw* 
3^«-bcfore this rcachm your hamls they will be 
both finished—! endenvoured to do the utmost in 
my power to nmder them md unworthy of your 
coliectton. ! fiml in ime of your letters— that 
in answer to the objection I iiwtde rmiieciutg to the 
other two subjects thee fiointed out lor me— you 
was so kind ns to say that, when tlw two I had 
fixed iqion where finished you would fiiul out stsne 
others instead of them— in conseipieiHe of which 
I shall be in attention of your drtrnmiuition re>- 
stMBCting that point, nnd nllso in regard to the fu^ 
warding the same pictures, ns eery likely you hnee 
your currisfNindent in la^ghont to whose care per* 
hn|M you would wish to have tliem recmiimended 
—in case you should like in tlie mean time to get 
the fmmes done for the sayd liictures Mr. 

!!ucchi‘s best com(ils wait »m ymi nnd firay 
member us both to — — . I have the hmiottr 
to be with great respect, sir. 

Vour most obliged 
hiimide ser%i 
ANr.KtJCA KAtlFFMAN. 

Hiram Powers, who made himself famotis hy 
his "Greek l^vc." and who was tmcc mir toad- 
ing Amerkan aculptor. diapbys the irriiahility 
trf genius in his lell«r to R. ||. Wilde. Hie sUtcS' 
UMUi and writw, whose only rememhrrcd verses 
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are thasc which begin " My life is like a sum- 
mer r<Ksc.‘’ It seems that there was a con- 
troversy lietwcen Powers and Martin Van Buren, 
and wc di» not presume to pass judgment, be^ 
cause we Itavc tiot the Van Buren side of the 
story. This is what Powers writes, from Flor- 
ence. on (Jctober 14, 1841 ; 

Kvc is still in clay — but almost 
mtily for » cbinge to plaiater. Mr. Thorwaldsen 
liiiH liilrly fav«>r«l inc with a visit, arttl his remarks 
were of tin- tiio.st .sitii.Hfact<try description. He 
did n 't lif.tilati' to touch the clay wherever he 
Ihoiadil it i hiui«e iieces.'uiry, and you will be 
ptei d to U-iirn that the head, trunk and leg.'s 
4 the ligurc from lop t«i Imae, met with his appro- 
fsttioi Mr Van Buren ha.s played rac 

a truh jiiimrwhnt in ke(*]iing with his {Kditical 
ehaf.i li-r He denies any knowledge of having 
iifderid hit Initi of nif! anti that too after I had 
Mill it m iiiiirhle to ,Me.Hsrs. (lixxlhuc &c— subject 
t* lilt laiekily Mr. Clevenger has given 

lie hi-H evairnee tn uriting that he had not for- 
•iitten Ihe order eighteen nwmlh.s after he had 
retpietlei! me to make the buMt. Be (Mr. V. B.) 
sat to Mr Clevenger for another lawt and during 
the tune so ix eiipaxl often alhided to the bust I had 
imxleletl aiwl lt» his having ordered it in marble — 
Ins tons alto .t|Mike of it in a way to prove that they 
al?Mi knew of Uie whole nuitter, and yet Mr. John 
Vtm Buren wrote the letter to me denying any 
knowletlge of ihe Iransartion. I have diwxited 
Messrs (lixxlhne 8c Co to have ihe bust sold at 
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auction, after publishing a full account of the 
affair in the papers — ^what they have done — ^as 
yet — know not — on my stating to Mr. Clevenger 
that Mr. Van Buren denied any knowledge of 
the order, he instantly proposed to take his bust 
of Mr. Van Bmen out doors and throw stones at it 
— ^so indignant was he at such meanness on the 
part of an ex-President of the United States. If 
the bust has not been sold, or Mr. Van Buren comes 
to his recollection, I intend to modify it in such a 
maimer as shall make his heirs willing to give 
more than double the amount charged for it. 

Without attempting to decide the issue be- 
tween Powers and the ex-President, I am of the 
opinion that the artist betrayed a reprehensible 
spirit. He shows a pettiness of nature by the 
threat of making his subject ridiculous if his 
demands should not be complied with. This 
might justly be called a sculptural “hold-up.” 
Conceding that he was treated shabbily — ^as 
to which point we have no testimony but his 
own — ^he was not justified in "modifying” the 
bust to the disadvantage of Mr. Van Buren. 
Undoubtedly Powers was fettered by his lowly 
origin and humble beginnings. 

It is hard to believe that nearly half a cen- 
tury has passed since Thomas Bailey Aldrich's 
first book appeared, in the brown cloth binding 
of the period — a slender volume of one hundred 
j^iid forty-four pages. One does not associate 
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hi»« with ajic. for there is a youthful quality 
about his prose and his poetry; and while his 
work is always excellent, the delicious tales of 
boyhood at Portsmouth seem to me to be the 
moat fascinating, I see by a recent bibHog- 
rnphy, pre|iarcd by lliat discriminating and 
industrious cxjiert, Ernest North, that The 
Story of tt find IJoy ap|)eara in these various 
guises— in Dutch, French, Gcnnan, and Danish: 

•*ICn «!cm Drcunge Mistorie af Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich/' 

■’ I'll Hcitlicr Aiuiriciiin." 

’’ Die GcxhichU' cinca b5scn Buben und drei an- 
Urre schOtic von Tlununs liailey Aldrich,” 
"Bn Hlciii Drengs Ihstorici uf Thomas Bailey 
AUlriih" 

1'hc Danish illustrations must be exceedingly 
nuutsiug. 

Aldrich writes to Osgood, the publisher : 

PONKAPOO, Mass. 
Aug 13, 1880 

MV PI5AII OsoooD.— Miss Sjirugue’s address 
IN CharlctiHiiU. Maas. You will ace Iq' this that 
t Hill rra|H>iiiling for Hugbcc. who on leaving us 
for a trip duwn mat, n<t}ucaicd me to oiwn any of 
hta Irttrrn tluit tiad tut expreaaiun on their faces 
of deairiiig an iintiii*diate answer. 1 thought yours 
was an invitation to a farewell dinner at the ^tner> 
art Club, Hint ! intended to come in Bugbee's place. 
Ever vours, 

T. B. Aldrich— 
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Mr, Aldrich seems inclined to enjoy the repose 
he has earned, for he has given us no hook since 
1896. Perhaps it is only a pleasure deferred. 

I have often wondered that Hterary men are 
so willing to confide to the world their methods 
of work. One would suppose that they would 
keep such things to themselves; but it is other- 
wise, and almost all of the brotherhood appear 
to gush confidences in that regard. Edmund 
Gosse has done some admirable things, and, 
although he still hves, I may perhaps be par- 
doned for giving his own description of his 
methods : 

London, July 20, 1884. 

Dear sir, — ^In reply to your questions — 

1. My work being multiform and very press- 
ing, I have no choice between the day and night. 
I must use both. The central hours of the day 
being given up to my ofl&cial business for the gov- 
ernment, which consists of translations from the 
various European languages, only the morning 
and evening remain for literary work. My books 
have mainly been written between 8 and il P.M. 
& corrected for the press between 9 and 10 A.M. 
I find the afternoon almost a useless time, the 
physical clock-work of the 24 hours seems to run 
down about 4 P.M. 

2. I make no written skeleton or first draft. 
My first draft is what goes to the printers & com- 
monly with very few alterations. I round off my 
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.scnU iuc.H m my h«id before committing than to 

fKiHfr. 

.i I n»e nn stimulants at work. I take wine 
t wkr ii day . but after dinner I neither eat nor drink. 
1 have found this caaentinl to my health and power 
of work, Tlte ottly exception I make is, that as 
I rim clasing for the night,— a little before II P. M. 
— I take several cups of very strong tea, which 
I have proveil by exjicricncc to he by far the best 
.Hitliitive for my nerves. If I go to bed imradiately 
after tlu.i strong leii, at the clo.se of a hard day’s 
wt>rk, I gi-nerally slee|i soundly ns soon as my 
head IS oil ilu- pillow. Coffee keqks me awake 
atul so d»Hs ideotiol. f Itave trial doing without 
wme. but have atway.s returned to it with benefit. 
1 liave entirely given U|i tobicco, which never 
.HtnUsi me. 

4 I van work anywhere, if 1 am not distracted. 
I have no iliflivulty in writing in unfamiliar places, 
—the wading nmm of a railway station or a rock 
on the sea shore suits me as well (except for the 
aliseiiee ol titsiks of reference) as the desk in ray 
ttni 

,S I I aiinot do literary or any other brain-work 
for more iliaii .) h*mrs on ii stretch. I believe that 
a Ulan who will work hmir.s of every working 
tlav Will tdimialeiy a|i(ieur to lutvc achieved a 
.•.tiiiietidous result in hulk, if this isnn advantage. 
Hilt, then, he must Iw rapid while he is at work, 
iSi must not fritter away his resources on starts 
in vain direetunis, 

Ii I am utterly unitblc to write to order, that 
IS to say on every iK t asion — f ean generally write, 
but lltere are oi vastuns when for weeks I am con- 

A’j 
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scious of an invincible disinclination, and this I 
never force. Consequently I am by temperament 
unfitted for journalism, in which I have happily 
never been obliged to take any part. 

In the above notes I have been speaking en- 
tirely of prose composition. Verse gets itself 
written at odd times without rule or precedent 
and of course cannot be submitted to nile. But 
my experience is that the habit of regular applica- 
tion is beneficial to the production of prose. . . . 

Yours faithfully, 

Edmund Gosse. 

This is rather fxmny, because the writer takes 
himself seriously; and so many men of brains 
work continuously so many more hours than 
three in each day! Gosse’s labors are mere 
dalliance compared with the work of the states- 
man, or even of the lawyer, who works hard 
every day for three times three hours. But 
literary men are entitled to our indtdgence, and 
they must not be judged by ordinary standards. 



XVI 


war of the American Revoluticm "was 
X not a «rcat war from a military point 
frf view. The mimhera engaged were small, 
the .strategic fent.s were insignificant, and the 
tampaigits were of Iritling magnitude. Only 
the re.sulis entitle it to admiration. We are 
accu.stom«l to revere tlie generals who led 
the Continental force.s in their .struggle dur- 
ing those eventful seven yeans, and it is not to 
the tlisimnigenient of our commanders that the 
armies wliich they led were meagre and in- 
considerahle. 'I’lie dillicultics they encountered 
were ns great in iirujsirlion to their power of 
overcoming them as if these plucky solders had 
been itie lenders of the hundreds of thousands 
who contended on the battle-fields of the war 
of the fieljellion, Washington’s work at Tren- 
ton and I’rinceton has won the praises of even 
iCngiish militnry critics, and it turned the tide 
setting so strongly against the cause of in* 
defientlencc. The camjiaigns of Napolerm, Von 
Mtilikc. and Grant were more remarkable in the 
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matter of the numticr combatantji. but not 
UKMne wonderful in their conception, their execu- 
tion, or their consequences. 

Naturally, the first letter of a gateral of the 
rtevfdution must be one of George Washington. 
Anamg a number addreascd to General Jainea 
Mitchell Vamum, this mie is fSHrltaps as good 
an example of his military style as we may 
Mdect It is dated at Morristown. March 3, 1777; 

i have the plcnsure of congratuiiiting you upon 
ymir appoinliiwnt lo (he rank of linKsdier (ienemi 
in theConlinrniol Army. Your cuminuiskin shall he 
forwardcil to you as soon as it coutoi lo my hands. 
It will hear date frtstt aisl Inst iiitmlh. I beg you 
wiU make use of your utmost rxertuuui to raise 
and equip the two Ii«tlali<NW nlluticd lo your fixate, 
which by a teller from Gov. Ctxik. I hope wUl to 
socm done, f have recommended innoculation to 
all Recruits in the new Antiy. who have not had 
the iHnntl-|xix, and I desire that as fast as yours 
are inlisted, they may to sent to some convenient 
place and there take the infection. ^ ihene 
means, no tinw will to kwi, for the mm wiU go 
thro* the dismikr, whik their amts and cloaths are 
(sreparing. You will fnaii imw to tune make me 
returns the number of mtat enlisted, and in what 
forwardness they are in for w^ice <— 

Another letter of Washingtcm to (ieneral Var- 
num, bearing three lines of eiidomemml by 
Robert H. flarrison, later to he a|ipmnlid a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of tte United 
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States, may be worthy of reproduction, for it 
shows the KcncraVs careful supervision of the 
details of his coiiiiKitiirns: 

UKAt) QMS AT Frederick Wompod's 

qo « i .. 1777. 

SlH.—l rweivisl ymir letter early tWs morning 
by the return uf the ilxpress. 

Since the nnler Kiven for the match of Colo. 
{JreeiiH niul An«el’a Hegiments, some circura- 
stancef* hnve fji.st up, which from appearances, 
rmikc so lnr«e u iiumticr of Continental Troops 
»t I<«1 Himlc unni^esmiry. f therefore desire 
lluit you will on reeei|it of this send the express 
to Co!" Angel, to return immediately with his 
regiment, and to join this Anny, as soon as he 
i«n I am much suri»risctl to find the Troops 
were on the romi to CoriePs Perry, and only ten 
mileji from it, after I luid |K)inted out the protwr 
Itoul in the most plain iiitd direct tenns. You 
will write Cnio tJrceiie on the .sulijeft, and order 
him to pursue the way mnitionet! in hi.s Instruc- 
tiuns. He wilt lose no lime in getting to Red 
Hank %vith his regiment. My Intention was, that 
you anti Hen'l Huntingdon should join me tUs 
inuming with the renmimler of the troops, and ao 
1 tliought i exprcaMcd myself. You are to do it. 

I am, sir, 

Yr. Mtwt obed't ser’t 
«■ Washington 

If the weather should prove unfit for Troqjs to 
march, you will remain where you are til! it is 
suituhle. Hy eonmtand, 

Roirr. H. Hakrison 
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The name of flenedkt Amdd han been hdkl 
up to execraUfm evwr eince hie Ireaaon* but 
he was a brave man and a Kood soldier, who 
yidded to a feeling d nsmximmi at what he 
bdieved, perhaps excusably, to be imjust treat- 
ment Ito was also ctwivinced that the kadns 
d his countrymen wwre. after all, a selfidi tot, 
intent on personal profit and aggrandisement 
Conddering what John Adams wrote of one 
d the Continental Ctmgresmw, it may be that 
Amdd was nd far wrong. His betra>*at d 
his trust was. d course, utipardtmabto. but it 
was not whdly willHuit (irovtiration. Brave 
as he was. he was a fealotui. dilTicutt (lenion at 
the best, and his treatment of trvrry mie who 
stood in the way of his advancement sltcnrs how 
impossible it was to deal reasonably with him. 
Our respect for Washington is increased 1^ 
our knowledge of the kindness and patience 
with which he bore tlie iiettisluiess and discern* 
tent d his gallant but insulitn'dinate briimdiisr 
**-0 patkmce exhausted miIv when the misguid- 
ed, hd- tempered, wnemg • minded Amdd emn- 
mitted the gravest ofrence d whkh a soldier 
may be guQty. and sacrificed honor and all 
of which a good man may be proud in a blind 
surrender to angry imi^bie. 

Amdd writes to the Governor d Bhode 
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riULAURtPlUA, hiarek », 1780. 

SlU. -Thr I’rc.MHk'rU & Cc*uncil of the State 
of l*cnn«ylvnnui IwivmR published & officially 
trunsmittiii tu the different States, sundry Re&- 
oliitiuns «l iheirs datcrl Philadelphia. Feby ;yi 
1779. containing heavy charges tending to prej- 
udice the minds of my Fellow Citieens against me, 
previous to a Trial, which with much difficulty 
I have at last iditainetl. The justice due to my ovm 
character land to the Public who have b^ so 
greatly deceival) will. I trust, cause the liberty I 
Iwive taken in traiismilting to your Excellency the 
Pr.Hisduigs III ihe Omrl Martial on my Trial; 
which I iuii^»t rnjuest you will do me the Favor 
to lay Is fore the Council & rienend Assembly, as I 
wuiiid wish t«> take off from the minds of th^ 
(lenttemeii every imfnvornlilc Imprcs-sion which 
the uiipre* ideiiied Publieation of the President & 
Coum it of IViinsylvania may have made, & to con- 
vince them that iiiy Character lias been most cruelly 
& unjusllv as|iermsl 

I tuive the hoimr to lie. with the greatest respect— 
Your Excellency *B mast obedient and 
very humble servant 

tt«* IvsfpHriii v B. AllNOLD 

tkiVRIOVOM tiaRKNa. 

'I’hcre can he no doubt as to the ability of 
Aitron liurr. as a lawyer, a soldier, and a poli- 
tician. Wluitevcr «i»y be the judgmrafit of 
men u|Hin his integrity or his morality, we mutrt 
admit the hrilliatuy of hi-s intellect. He lacl«» 
the iirinciiilmi of nn honest man, the character 
which often counts for more than mere brains. 

« m 
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He barely missed the higlioit prizes <4 puUic 
life. 1 do not believe ttmt lie was a traitor to 
his country in thought or deed, hut Ite frightened 
Jefferson and shocked the conservative eleimant 
of the ccmimunity. which feared Jefferson almoet 
as much as it dreaded Riinr. He liad a dream 
dT empire in the Southwest, which faded away 
because it was absurd and imj^wssible; but there 
is no proof that he ever naaint to diaitroy the 
union of the States. 

Singularly aii>ugh. we of my Ihirr letters is 
associated with an nutf^rn|ili of Thoiiuis Cfni* 
way, a manber of the calMil which secretly 
sought to undentiinc tite aullHirity of Washing* 
ton. He was called “Count de Cwway”; 
an Irish adventurer, he husied himself in in* 
trigiics. As we look tmek u|ion that time, 
we can sec how petty and ineffcitive were tbe 
wire-pullers who aimed at the dethronement of 
the general-in-chief, and who cared little for 
the cauac of indqiendence; but tliey were dan* 
geroiM, and it required courage, firmness, and 
perswal power to defeat them. Luckily for our 
country, Conway went away to join the French, 
who made him Count, Field-Marshal, and (Jov- 
ernor of the French Kast Indksi. As the chil- 
dren iwy, it was a go<id riddance to had rubbish. 
He is well associate with Aaron Hiirr. and thia 
is the record : 


m 
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Sir, — ^The Papers and Cloathing of the Comps 
which have lately joined Mahone’s Regimt. are 
at Bethlem. The Papers are now wanted and 
several of the officers CEinnot appear decent till 
they receive other cloathes for these reasons I would 
beg your indulgence for Leave of absence for two 
Subalterns, six days — ^their Presence is not par- 
ticularly necessary with their Companies. I am, 
sir, with the greatest esteem, yotu: very humble 
servant — 

A. Burr. 

Sunday ii o’dock— 

[Nov. 1777] 

Honble Gen. Conway. 

Col. Burr is master to send such officers as 
he thinks requisite in order to procure the papers 
wanted and the cloths for the use of his regiment. 

T. Conway— 

Another member of the combination against 
Washington — ^indeed, the one who was put for- 
ward as the leader, although he was but the 
merest figure-head — ^was Horatio Gates, the al- 
leged hero of Saratoga, who profited by the fore- 
sight and energy of Philip Schuyler and the 
bravery of Benedict Arnold and Daniel Morgan. 
He won, or had the credit of winning, the victory 
over Burgoyne, a result accomplished by a va- 
riety of circumstances for which Gates was in 
no way responsible; and for a brief time it 
was a question whether his temporary glory 
would enable him to supplant his chief. Gates 
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was weak raiiier titan vtcious, and there is no 
douhl (hat he mouit to be patruAte and honor- 
able; he lacked n^l military intelligence and 
true capacity for leadership; and his vanity 
led him to permit ttimsclf to be iiied as a todL 
llis letter has an lionest ring about it : 

Wttrra y«fy. tTTt, 

Dear Stu.— InckMwd I I«end you n copy of a 
letter just received fnmi lienenil Wiinhiiigton. 1 
must hwirtily wiidi you joy of Ute guuU jufws, and 
iinpBtMsitly cxfiect the i’lirticulors td the AcIiimi, 
which his ICxcellency luis imsiiiiietl to Mend me. 
In ctstscttuencc o( iny corneMt wmh, iiiiil tiie t»eii* 
eTMl’s RectMiiinriidotitiit, t must tiee ymi to give 
your whole nllenUon to the c«im|iietiltng of, fiml. 
the Out Works nl West I’mnl, oritl tlieii the Ikidy 
o( the Place. Col. KuMciu.Mkei>, ciiiinot be too 
vigilant in this tmistrttuil Service 

I ant. Dear denemi, your aflfcctimiale 
Humble Servant 

llOIIATtfl UAim 

P.S 1 desire the b'avour of you. to tramotiit 
His Bxcetl^y tiovv. Clinton, a copy of Gnol. 
Washington's Letter by Bxpresa. 

Hmiaui u. OuN. Gcovaa. 

WSST rCMNT. 

Hie army trf the Revolution owed a RMmt^* 
hie debt to friedrich Williclin August Heinrich 
^ erdinand. Harori von Steuben, foitifterly grand* 
iiiarsliaJ to Uic court of tlw Prince of iltdien* 
wdlem'llechingen. and, through Silas Deane, 
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jwrsumlcd to lend his «id to the cause ol Arae^ 
ic«, turniriK the desolate camp of Valley Forge 
into "ii IraininR. school of arms, teaching, 
what (hest? troo{is had never known before, 
promptness and precision in the manual of 
tinns. in mass and ordered movement, in the 
use of tlic bayonet, the drill, and mastery of 
the tluiri!:e and of the o{x?n field,”' He wrote 
til an old cotitrudu in Pruasia: "You say to 
your soldier. * Ho this,’ and he doeth it; I am 
ohligt-tl to say to mine, ' This is the reason why 
von oiHtht to do that,' and then he does it." 
Vet he hkfd ns well enough to .serve faithfully 
during the war and to end his life here in 1794. 
lie writes: 

Stn, 5 t ill your excellency an abstract of 
the filtiti- Ilf tile fortes uf this State drawn from 
the Ktiiiriii liy this you will observe that sup- 
(Miiiiiu no lU lii mu y ari-tes in the ,tooQ men voted 
•'ll »> it the tiiiiuU r imw in the field drx» not dimin- 
ish iiH.j4 men will still ls> wanting of the Quota 
rleteriiuiusl hy Ctnigress, With respect 
I attt 

Vmir I^xcellency’s 

7u«via 17*1 Most olidl. Servt— 

Stkuhen 

i;ov jKi'UicHsos - Maj. (Jen. 

One of the mim»r generals who fought under 
(hites at Harat<»gn was John GIovct, and he 

■ tl'ujSiHjfoM. Wiwiilrttw Wilisin, p. 300. 
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was a gallant fellow, who vindicated the title 
of the Marblehead Yankees to fame as ferocious 
fighters. Glover's name has long ago faded 
from memory, and only the collectors of “ Rev- 
olutionary Generals" give him the tribute of 
attention or respect; but there is a natural 
vigor about this letter to his wife which en- 
dears him to me: 

On the hights 3 meles above Stilwater, 
Sept . 26 1777. 

My dear, — I wrote you the 21 since which 
nothing material has happened, saveing last night 
I went down with a party of men & supprizd the 
Enemys Piquet took one Prisoner killed seven 
took seven knapsacks & guns — one sword 7 Blan- 
kets — ^by 3 Deserters from the enemy we are in- 
formd they had killed & wounded in the battale of 
ye 19th 746, we had only lOO killed 202 wounded 
part of which are since Dead. Thank God, I am 
well, hope this will find you & children so to whom 
give my Love & best affections, & regards to all 
friends, & believe me to be most Sincerely yours, &c. 

John Glover— 

To Mrs. Hannah Glover, 

Marblehead. 

Another general of little notoriety, but who 
was a brave officer and distinguished in his 
time, was Mordecai Gist, of Maryland. His 
letter shows that in those days of patriotic 
fervor there were hostilities among our revered 
ancestors which seriously threatened to disrupt 
278 
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llic tt'mjHiniry tmiou of Americans against the 
invading ICtigiish. It is a matter of wonder 
that ail these minor quarrels and feuds were 
hnried at lust, and tluit jwrsonal enmities dis- 
jtiqwaml so completely that the record of them 
is growing faint and almost indecipherable, 
(list’s letter gives us n little in.sight into some 
of the lesser troubles of the period: 

(lAtTIMORR, a»k April, 1777. 

I IV I li’ttcr from Colonel Ramsay I find 
itiot ih •* • rimisof some indivitluab has prompt* 
rut III vfiii their spleen ami 111 nature in a 
tiniii.iolv wiiv hy pro|Niguttng a rqwrt of 
iviiit: wriiie to Congress and (leneral Wash- 
I fi tuHing for pjirticulnr purpascs to march 
to t a ii|i vvhu h tile tlcnertd eon.siderod as a resig- 
iialiiMt, the t>arlii.iilars i umterstund you are made 
ill tin* lotfil with t t-uasider the author of this 
.itisiifiliiv more enliiUd to my jHty than rcsent- 
iiiriil, and had I not Ireii assurwl of its gaining a 
degree <»( Crisht with some of the members of your 
Ifoiisi-, I sliould not have tnmhleil you on this 
i»* asioii, us I am truly etmseious that no action 
or tonduet of mine eiin give a sanction to such 
re|s<ri, wilti ttie least plausibility of truth, and 
I an assure you f never in my life had the honour 
t.. adthess CiaigresH or (leneral Washington by 
|.riter «in anv sidms i whatever, except a few lines 
III Mr llaiiets k (from AimiqiolisJ resis'Cting the 
prtK eisitngs of ilie Asseiidily of this State. 

Your hiiowleilge of me for a consideraWe term 
of years lias not only made you acquainted with 

m 
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toy |vnKipb(> ntti iiry imt 

aW givaa you an itica of nty teutuuM in Tra^, 
and of tht unwrlUcd manner I mm umkr the 
81^ of leaving my Booka both here and on the 
Bwdeni I^Ktre. wlMn undiu^ marchim mdera for 
C— - laid year: thia 1 did with ideasme aad 
ahucrity. exiting to have (he (tifMelunH^ of 
doaing my Booka and adjuating my iMftiMrahi^ 
accounts at ray return on the cloae oS the Camiiaign; 
the expedition against the inHuri'rtit.4 in l^eneraet 
and Winchester deprived me cif that aotiafaction 
aiuion ray r^um from (hence I found tlial utuivceih 
able Circumatanciai had |iui it »ul df nty fiuwcr to 
march irnmetlintely without an evid^tl aacrifice of 
near Cjooo in ciMiMK|uence of whtch I dc«|ia(ched 
Ctdo. Ramsay with the first division (of which 
1 wrote tieneral Sraaltwoodl shutild lie be (lanight 
ini^equate to the task, private interest sltall give 
way to FuUic good, and tin? Service of my country 
idudl engage my attention in preference to any 
cither conakkration. but where this is not llu; case, 
Genlletnen of liberal senlimetils would think a 
necoifwry indulgence was due I lake the li^y 
vi calling on you for your friendship ami assistance 
in discovering this ttngenenms aiiilair. ai^ in 
removing the tillte iMrejtidicini the public may im- 
bibe from this silty n^trl 
I am dear air, with much Res|>eet. 

Your mo. I turn. Servant— 

Tn WitxuM giom isaoa M. GltT. 

IlmbM el C«a«nNM lor itw gisis at Msrvbmd, 

mts- 

Over at Baakingndge, among the pwtu- 
raaque and (deaiuuit hills df Somemet Cmmty. 

jBo 
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New Jcr.'H'.v, they still show you the house 
which Mrs. White kqH us a tavern in 1776, 
and where the .surly, discontented Charles Lee 
was ciiiituretl by the Briti.Hh in a most ignomin- 
ious fa.shioji. Lee was a brave mam and an 
oflicer of intelligence, but he was a passionate, 
intetniwnitc fier.stm, more ambitious than pa- 
triotic. and, a.s MelUck, the gentle historian of 
SiMnersel, .siiys, with more accuracy than ele- 
gante. he wti.s " ctinsiitutionally a .sorehead." 
He was dtHa|i|K>inted when Washington was 
preferrtsl to Imn its commandcr-in-chief ; but 
ills Jove of adventure let! him to accept a com- 
iiiisstoii a.s nuijor-gcneral, and he served, with 
mauv couuiUnut-s and imicli grumbling, until 
at ^foninoiith he came to hi.H fall. He is not 
an itgreeulde j!er.son. His letter gives a slight 
ludicatum «»f hi,H clmracter: 

{*saKSKtl.i., Iketmlnr a, 1776. 
lUCAli tJltNltUAt.,— tl you have reiustm to think 
tJiat any mU'iiiliralile »>f the Militia will 

jiiiii y«>u m a few tlays. yuii may venture to keep 
the v<ai »>i prewnt «ntu|iy, hut if there is no 
I of •ait li a juaxinn, I would hy no means 
luivc V">i rcmoiit, ns you might with your few 
ouml* •f'. III ii |n»?utioii whit'll (lemaiuls a consider- 
.ihlr I'l.r. f, lie ts|i«»ied to insult or .surfirize,— ill 
tliiM t iiM’ vi*u •tlioiilil retire to the hill where two 
t*<>io|>.iiiii''i uf t'fllott'M s Hridage {.ocl are posted 
til iiiVrf the Stoics, It is strong by Nature and 

aKt 
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requimi lit Ik labour to lir render ‘d very rea^icctaide. 
I with to God the Militia iitay ioin )*€!» tmn m «• 
to aiaUe you to keep your preavnt Poat—- it ia 
in my opiniiai vtnry troprulant — it pmleeta a fi«t 
Country of forage much eranted by the Pnemj^*- 
it covers the frtmliera of CtMuteciicul and Inn^ 
the knie IJodioi of Tones in order, who withotd 
some siM:h check, wou'd lurohably take an active 
port. I hope you have detach'd the four hundr^ 
men to Heath mr his lusirt will tw^k. He is co»> 
fident that all the movements of the Kneroy m 
every part td the Cimtinent are mily femts— that 
they cmly mean to weaken him ami titat when ^ 
is taken all is taken, all is Insl—tlw fart is so many 
Men of the Party I nutreh'il idf fnaii While Plains 
are so Icvt gall'd lltal without taking two Hegt* 
namts fnsn Heath I cou'd not march a force suf- 
ficient to the Jerseys, ami |wrlia|is the fate of 
America dqiends on the com|)rteiu-v of my force; 
this number I have onkr’d fnwn you is to replace 
the two R«*giments Adic tt# efaj, l^l 
hear from you on everv oc 

Yours, 

CIUHU» LE»- 

llAjoa GKNEas 

A more enthuaiastir rebel was William Max- 
wdl, with an Irishtnarrs ftmditeaa for fight, 
who was a soldier fitmi his twenty-third year 
until the close of the Revidiition. He was 
highly esteemed by Washingtoti, and he com- 
manded the New Jersey brigade at Hrandywine 
and Gemiantown. His letter is rather social 
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than Hiilitarv, hut nUoucther Irish, and one can- 
ned lu'lje hiivitiu nn affection for Maxwell as 
well a.s a f«»r his ability as an officer: 

Ki.ixth Town, tsd Am tm- 

I>!-:,\u I’oUTIcnUH.—l am favourctl with yours 
of the -niih This unnatural dispute has 

broken in on nil niy tatter schemes of life and 
oet onoiiiv. I luiil just seatinl myself down at the 
Mile of (III- Mill nml only wanleil some aRreeable 
I'Viii.ile Itt liii h I nnnyineil was three parts cnKHRcd) 
to m.ike me hnppv the remitinilcr of my days. 
'I lint <if my life now apjicars to have been a 
ilu niii, htit I inlend yet. ihiHiijh at so late an hour, 
iirnu- the line situiius when the lime will 
nilmit ''o«l „u an- m tb*. Uaehelur way still, 
if voii 11 t.ike n I'rieiurs ailviee ijet out of it as 
voii I nil There is several fine young 
dill T‘i>wn Insides a great many in the 
Suite iuM tin- (ireseiil ffispule is over, if you 
Mill iiiiui- to ihiH Stale With desires of Matrimony 
you iiinv 1»‘ shuie of my interest, and 1 will with 
pli ajtiirr take n liap in eoneerl. 

I nni, Ik-nr I’lirleous. voiir most 

olieilt Ihimhle Sert-- 

Mm loux P.mrm.eH MAXWELL- 

The i|iiiii lernuister - general nf the army, 
Stejilii-n Movliin, is so olisctire that he barely 
t rawls into the most l•otnf»^ehe^s^ve of cyclo- 
paslias, alihoin'lt he nveives due credit in Har- 
fH'r'x /vnrw/o/siet/irt of Iftiiiml States History. 
He retiileretl efliiient service and deserves re- 
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memhrancttti muchaa if he had ted a theatrical 
riiaift at Saratoffa. I lilw to laad om Me li|i 
ter, beomtie it convefa to my mifid a aeuN «f 
aome of the diftcultlai of the ttme. the matlm 
whkh are paaaed hy in hbtoriei^ the tvei7>4[^ 
tfoufajea which never hecc^ the Mihpel ef 
formal reemd. Mi^lan iiajf*: 

Mr. Muorass.— f Miew every Mep that we 
am think, ftir cnUecttoii honrtla orv now p mtMig 
in caocution. there are other thiofi* wluch it « 
lime we shtntld ho fwoviduiit & which the Ceiwnd 
calb u|»n uai to exert oursclvcw in. fur the ereetii^ 
of Harracka. Juice. Itrick. tonic. & Sturte. Httina^, 
in short everythine netewHary lu iHiikl iktrraeka 
that will contain at leaal jo.o(io tnmt. The Gen* 
eral aaya that tbr cummumtine ulKevrs. m cuniune* 
tinn wtth the Knatnrera. wilt fix tiiMai the inopwr 
KpeCs fw makina the cofieclmn inntenab w^h 
will he nearem the |4accii where liicy mteiMf the 
Bamtcka nhali he rmcteit. When yuii have the 
Sttlky jMit in rmler. aend it to me as I intend aomg 
up to ace where thcae i^iota will he^tht you m tito 
mean time exiwt that active i^ant with whkh 3^ml 
are Uert. and pick up all ilw xhtnalca in llw town 
whkh you will fitewae In «end In Ktneahritiae. So 
ym kmw where Ibkka are to hr tiad, ur tonte Set 
ahold these ihinKa with ytair imuiuI atlenlmo A 1 
duuhl mil weahall hr abb tucfeiiidy with iheGeiwri- 
at*!i comnianda >{al a naettent ta lu Iw bat, as iIm 
enemy can take the town from ua wheneviw Ih^ 
(deaae lomtndy yours-- t|rri||,|||||| 

am- V. *77*^ Off grri, 

*N 
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Wi‘ nre m»t certain U«l we know much 
aluHii t)lii I’lit. ■ Wf arc assured that he was 
pa-sviii ai UuiiUrr Ihil; we aa* not much en- 
I'uurageil III Ulit've iu his encounter with the 
wult ur Ml las hreakiiock ride at Greenwich; 
Hiul aiiUHiu alt the contusion of historians we 
are at a hm to know anything about his life 
jirior til the Nevoiution. At one time it was 
gcm-rallv !ifi»lersliM«d that he was born in 1718, 
iiihI that hr srrvcil in the rrencli War; and the 
Iiuitiie Ilf f'litnum leaving his plough to fly 
til t aiiitiMiti'i- as a volunteer is familiar to us. 
Hciciii iiivrsui'aittins have so disturbed my 
tniitil with icearii iii {hitimin tliat I am not 
pri jsiriil to ailiiiit anything about him es^ept 
liiut he Wii-H a niajor-generut in the Continental 
ariiiv a imc at that ' and that he wrote 
rxiH rahle l.'iiehsli kiKUHlnsts agree, however, 
that hr was in the immediate vicinity whan 
" HiMikrr lltU " was hnight, and llierefore he 
lias a liassjx.rt to fame, This document of 
his I eftaiiily jircserves the record of his illit- 
riarv 


h'.mvtit 111 t.rut Hamll Hunt three Oollers 
uh>< h shall itiiiiU' him to a Shire or Hrupoftion 
lit haiiil agncahlr In hts think or otherwise in the 
Cnia|Kinv nf Millalary uitvwiturers in a grant of 
l.«tiiil attuiiHil Irma the iruwn by Major General 
t* I.viuan Uaiiiilril west hy the liiver Missist^riii 
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North by the River Yason betweia the Latitude 
Thirty two & thirty foiir. Dated at 
Charlestown, sffe Deceniber, 1772 — 

. Israel Putnam. 

It is not often that one may come into posses- 
sion of a real written oflFer of marriage by a 
hero; and the gallant Alexander Scammell, 
the handsome, dashing soldier, who met his 
fate at Yorktown, has given us a genuine love- 
letter. I wish that I could pause to dwell upon 
his personal history, but I cannot. He was 
brave and wise, an excellent adjutant-general, 
and I regret that "dear Naby " seems never to 
have responded favorably to his suit. He 
writes to her in these ardent phrases: 

Camp Middlebrook, Dew. 26th, 78 
Dear Naby, — have wrote you so many let- 
ters without having the pleasure of receiving a 
single answer, that I am in much at a loss how 
to address you in that way which would be most 
agreable to you. I wrote you in my last that 
I entertained hopes of comming to Mistic this 
winter — The duty of my office is so great & of 
such a Natme that I am apprehensive, indeed am 
well assured that His Excellency will not grant 
me the Indulgence unless you would generously 
surmount the supposed difficulties which you 
tbink lay in your way and condescend to give 
me your Hand as soon as I arrived. In that case 
the Genl is possessed of so much DeHcacy & Gen- 
erosity that I am sure he would give me Leave of 
286 
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tiU-sriuc 1 hear .v«Hi arc »tiU cliaenRnged, & that 
I have Rri.uml lu hu|ic If that is the case, my 
di-iiri-.i N.thv. you luivc sufliciently tryed me to 
\ h - iMimiuid III v.itir own Breast ifiat I love, that 
I I Ht« « III. ili.it I iiiterlnin a lender, a most fixed 
affi* til'll (i.r viiu We Uith my dear girl are ad- 
vam ini' •'> vears, and grnw older every day. The 
maiiv happy cmi|ile we Ihiily see. the aaaotioas 
of ihi'M- already inarrieil. our own feelings, nay 
mir iliitv In siK lety eonvince us the married state 
IS the iniwt happy, the imwit eligible, & that we 
l aiiiiut U- ♦ •111., 'll lily lonteiiteti till we arrive at 
tli.ii utaie rile Imiger We ratuiin single, the 
preati r diflu idtiis wdl arise in our minds. The 
War «hiih ni iiied the princi|Hti ubjccUtm in your 
mind till lant happy iiiiiinents I was with you, is 
iirarlv i loird I h<>is' next siimnier, (lerhniHi this 
wioiei. ivdl pul a |s riiKl to it. If the most tender 
luvr. A iryiil alfi-i tinit tan tiuike yon hapfry, I’m 
-sure on js-rsnii tan tontrdmte mure to it than I 
I an 

Our Inny ai ipiaintanie & intinuite cemneetion, 
renders all reserve nr scruples unnecessary and 
su|M-rlhinus We are well ui’i|nuinted with each 
uthi't's minds A dis|MMiliotts. You are the cmly 
nhs» i nf all I hold dear u|sin earth. Von have it 
III vniif |s.wer tn tuake me the happiest, most grate- 
ful 1 hislkitid HI till* world, whose whole study would 
Is- vniir Happiness A Crmtentement. You are 
i nl those lender dehcate sensations whkh 
will indiii e voii not to treat with cruelty or m^tect 
a is r inii HI totally alisorlssl & devoted to you. 
1 kiinw vi.ti hiivr a gi-nerous soul, 1 crnijure you 
hy all the tender ties of |•Vlendshtp, Lovc & the 

jH7 
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tmto momcntii m haire i^iciil togetbtr. to wtUa 
me an answer to thk 1 must ui^e and iwriiA upon 
it GoMTouiily condoKmt to pmmtiw me you 
wUl malM me bafipy ui the Nu^mI Bo^a. 1^ 
whkh means I sl^ tie nbb to obtain Liberty la 
fly to your arms and emvtnee you that you have 
b^o«^ your affeettons & hand upon a pe ow w 
whose Itf^ smuie ol gratitude will ever render 
tum stu^ously amuous to db everything in Mi 
power to deatnrre so rkh a Unmung. My dcamU, 
pardon me if in this tetter I have wrote any (tensive 
exprcMuons. Consider nm as a man (fading for 
earthly hafifiinefia. & in that light I ht^ you^ 
excuse my crT«»rs in expressiiin — From ray lo^ 
conncctiiMi with you, St the vaat number of teltara 
I have wrote you. I think in justice yiai ought to 
send me an answer, St that t liave a right to reguort 
one. I must again intreat you to write the first 
oppratunily to Your 

Miss Naav Uamon— AhK.% SICAMMStX 

There is a story cfinccming John Stark ami 
tlw battle of Bonntngtnn. in which the hero 
of that conflict ia repceted to have naede aamt 
remark about ** Molly fkark" being a wkiow 
in a certain contingency: but as the wife of 
Gmieral Stark was tied named Mcdly, we may 
dismiss it without furthmr conaidmralion. l^e 
gallant ^ a^ier lived to the age of ninety* 
three yearn, and gained imnaelnltty 1^ 
heroic fight at Bennington. Then? b no douht 
Umt he contfibutod materblly to the dtucoat* 

mfin 

dppp 
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fitur© of Burgoyne This lettar was written by 
him wily a few days before the fasaous battle: 

kUNcwnmut. XNfNit 10. vm. 

Sir.— Yout favour of 8 of the clock last em- 
tng came to hand precisely at ii this mocniog. 
AgreeaUe to Genl SchuyW's request, ly 
youm. I immediately tssu^ orders for lay 
to repair to limidqra in order to march to Beosuaf** 
town, fie planed Sir to assure Goal. S^uyler 
that I will do everything in my poorer to promote 
tlie Publick good. And 1 flatter mysdif tJ^t heium 
more honor than to dmre I shouki ^ anything 
that may hereaftor or at present ptww tneonsisteni 
with mine. 

I am lor. your moat obedt humUe servant 

John Stark. 

To Ukni. Lincoln. 

1 aliall resist the temptation to add mme to 
the record of Revolutionary genuala. Tiuiiy 
are numcroua, and {lerhapa a UtUi too prdix. 
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IITHEN I cfinli»n{)liitc my htimMe mjlcctloii 

? w erf the "Sijjnerji." 1 Am cfwuMrkttiii irf the 
Idly ai Allowine vAultirig ambitiew) lo o'vrkmp 
itadf, or of trying to hitch onc'ii wngtai to a star 
withtnit being atkfjtiatrly |•rovl(lctl with facilt* 
tiia for airial navigation If I hatt Httidictl the 
painfully elaborate tnwtuic of I>r. hyman C 
Draper before 1 venturnl to thilly with Sigiteni, 
1 ahould liave been more a ary, 1 mv tloarly 
now that it wa* a graiul. lumouM. and imrtenlnitN 
undertaking, not to be entered iifion lightly or 
rareleaaly. Drafier telb iia alnawt all that there 
ta to be knou'n alMiut aittograph'i and iMWlfaita 
of the famotw fifty •aix, and about every man 'a 
cdleetitm of ihimi excefil mine; but he may be 
pardoned ftwr iltat omiaaitai. beeaiuie he died 
before mine wax worthy of being railed a "col. 
leetion, and. mmeiiver. I do n*»t |WMume to 
enroll my modail Kfwrimenji among the blue^ 
ribbon gathmnng* of the great cotlei tora. There 
is much in the tbafier btwk whkh may be judk 
cioualy diamutiicd from llie menuwv. but he haa 
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cxIviu.Htcd hia aubject and aucceeded in ib- 
L’tntriiginK ine aorely. 

The begiiHjirig ia cnay — /oetita ikmnms-- 
and Ihe pknliful aupply d Robcai Morris, 
Clwrlea Carrtill, Clynicr. Garry, h^Kean, mid 
Ktiah iiire.H the unauaiascting victim to hit ultif 
inaie rum. It ia when he encounters the use 
Houllterricra that tie bcgina to conpretoid 
llie gravity <4 liia task and to have a sense ol 
tiia own niiitletiuacy. But tha'e is a ceriaai' 
uttradivcneiw iibtnit ttic Signers. They are 
few 111 nunilar, and they apjieat not to 
Atiteruan.a. tint to ati EngUah'speatdng pei^e. 

I liey atiiniilatc the imagination, at ail good 
iinlogriipha «lo. I tuve to turn the faded, yeUow 
imgea anil tu think of the men who gave a runs 
re]Hihhc to ttutiikind. recalling the queer, caccqrh* 
tmnua ouihiirat of Carlyle — " Bome otw the 
.Xtlantic to tlie cUaiing car of I^ouia, King by 
ttie grai eof tiiKl, wiiatMiunds are these: rouffied, 
omiiiouM, new in our caituries? Boston Harbor 
is black with unex|iected T^: behold a Penn* 
aytvaiiia t'ongreaa gattier; and «e long, no 
iinnkcr Hill, Meniocracy announcing inrifle-voJ* 
leys dcalh wingcti, under her Star banner, to the 
tune of ViinkccMlmidle>doo. that sheis 
whirlwiiiil like, will envelop the whtde wtarWl” 
The Signers were an odd lot of atateaiaen, 
to tsj .•ture, just .such s legislative body as one 

tot 





^img Lynch. whfMM? «Mtly tiUc tu a Mat in 
CcmgreM waa derived fruin ita {irevionai aceth 
pancy by hia fattier. 

Thoae experta wIhi turn ii|i the iioie «l acam 
at anything exce|it an A. L S. t 4 177b may, 
perhapa, aenfl at nty exant|ilea, but 1 derivt 
much ctanfiHl frnm them, althougli ti ia aad to 



least, ia the tradition, but t do not know upon 
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wbnt it ia baaed. To the H<ajc»aWe John 
Langdon. who aftcrwarda enjoyed the dktinc- 
lion of being the fim presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States. Bartlett writes, 
with much good sense but defective {^idling: 

FitiLAiau4>Mu. oattter ar iirsa. 

Dear SlR.—fty the several lettas which have 
been sent to C«»nKrejMt by the Brittish Conaaissn 
they seem In tie of an Idea that Congms 

tuis cxreeiietl their isiwers in forming an 
with i'riioce uiid in rejecting the CommiBani dS&s 
Ilf HceoniiUuitiun and that in both thoee mflu- 
emes we liad acteti euiitrary to the sense of our 
Cunstitiicnts. Whether they are really Deceived 
liy the Tory accounts tliat they receive from the 
several Stales or whether they mean to Deceive 
others by iiuhlishittg such falsehcxids. I am imcar- 
taiii But this I am certain of. that so long as 
Briltaiii lias the siiuillest h(^ rmaining of our 
suhinmittuig to her Domination again, she will 
never recognize our indcfiendance and consequent!^ 
the war must continue. It is therefore our Inte^ 
cst to coiivutce Hntlam & every body dee that the 
I'rench alliance and the Rejectitm of the offers 
of the Commissrs are upfiroved of univarsaUy Iw 
tlanw Statoi. and tlial that power d maldng Peace a 
War and emit racting alliance is vested addy in the 
Cimgress . . As my fmwer of Representing the 
State will expire next Saturday, 1 expect to ad mat 
for hiMite ttie Beginning of nmet week: hcq>e proper 
care will be takcsi to have the ^te refueaentoa tee. 

Vour friend & servi 

JoglAH BarTLSTT^ 

m 
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We urt apt to tiunk of the mem til the Revo> 
lulion aa venerable men, and it ia difficult to 
realiae that Jtdm Adania. wlat lived fm mmfy 
Bftf .years after tlw adt^vtkm t4 the Declamlaaa. 
inaa only ftety^one when he auba c r ib ed his 
name to that famutia dticument When he 
in Charts he wrtrte to a certain M. thtniaa: 

Pamm. nm ai. tflU, 

Dear Sir. — Will y«»ii w mi utm,! «* m i#fi4 
roc a c»n*y of Ihr Vvnjma a-mr h Nv’niiHlim Sc 
extnnletl fonn the Mirnit*ri«l nf li it 

is mil to be tuol m «nv •»! the H««»k*.rllrT .«t ni 

the lltiiioe, tiitr (nnul ^Ir wilt lei vmi know 

where to lintl «»fie. <i enillnivfin lu re w trry tie. 
sintita of twie. niiil I luivr |»riMiiijiri| him i>nr if | 
cun ijel it HemI it l»y the I’.wi it vt>u tloni noon 
fiiwl a (irii'itte Hnnit llotr %‘«iii unv News of my 
Jiro? We comioi »«iv whrlltrr we nrr |o hove 
Peace or iwU I wish the tlebmlivr Treoiv were 
signeil or the Neeoii«iit»nii tuokeii off. tluit I may 
return to ymi My Iteaiwcta to y«»ur I’amity & to 
all our good Fnemls 

YtHir?! affctlituialrly 

J AliAMfl 

John ilanrork** name is tlie iiki«I < otintm notta 
iMi the wdl, fw ntd only was lie tlic Preawlent at 
Ctmemm, but lie wrote a luild and iiii|wc««ive 
tiand. ft is well ktiowtt iluit he was not an 
intellectual giant and lluit his etninetice was 
rather fortuitous. Chie may form a coiirqis 
lion td his character frmn the comment of his 

JSM 
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l^rmt roUdiKuc. John Adams, whoitaid of him: 
•’ N'nr wcru his taltmls or attainmctils tncon- 
aidcrahlc. Tlwy were far «o|ierior to many who 
liave lieeti much more cclehrated, fie had a 
great dml of iHilitkal aagucily and inaight 
into men. " I should say timl this was faint 
praise. We iiuiy as well acknoaledge that the 
jiretnicr of the Signers was a dull jwrsori ; honest, 
loyal, vaiii, and a little purs<»-nrnud ; the aort 
of tiuin wh«» would refuse to }»ay the first visit 
to I’nwideni Washington when tluit dignitary 
inme to the Stale of Massju husrtts, Hancock 
firing tfoveriH*r of ituit Comniiaiwealth. It was 
on this iHiasioii tluil Washington, with |iar- 
doiuihle iroiiv, wirneslU’ Uggetl ifml llnnrtick 
would iHtt luirard his health to visit him: and 
the result was tlial llw iliHtingublati Governor 
faiid his duty, although lie went envelopcxl in 
flannel, Isirne in the arnwi of servants. It is 
luird to lirlieve tluit there can he stwh anger 
in celestial minds. 

Tile letters of llaiietck are ipatc rare, al- 
though his ouiograph is fairly ctanmon in 
ollio’ forms. This is a full *’ A. L H.” : 

IhMtros. Hittrtk Jl, 11^. 

SiH. - hifliksefl I send vou a llesidve of the 
(lent t’tMiri. dim I mg an Inventory to he lakeivof 
nil Ihr I'uIiIm Sion-s A Itiiddings left at Penohscot 
after Ihr dr|*»rtufe o| ilir Hrilish I am 

m 
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to request that you will appoint a suitable officer 
under your command with such aid as you shall 
judge necessary to proceed to Penobscot & give 
him Instructions in every respect strictly to carry 
into effect the views of the General Court manifested 
in the inclosed Resolve; after this business is 
effected you will please to transmit to me the Re- 
sults of your doings. ... 

I am, with Respect, Sir, 

Your most obed. servt 
brio, ge™ mcCobb. Jo™ Hancock. 

1 must not spend much time over the more 
obsciure Signers, and I come to Elhridge Gerry, 
later Vice-President, who gave to our pohtical 
vocabulary the famous word "gerrymander.” 
He had abiUty and independence of character, 
but as he was not a devoted admirer of Hamil- 
ton and of Hamilton’s methods, he has been 
disparaged by the BLamiltonian historians. A 
patriotic citizen and an inteUigent, faithful 
public servant, he always possessed the con- 
fidence of his fellows, and the fact that John 
Adams made him one of the envoys to France 
in 1797 shows the regard which even a pohtical 
opponent had for him. He writes to Samuel 
Bradley in 1813 : 

I have received from Doctor Maimey, in London, 
a package in regard to which he states, that " the 
large parcel addressed to you contains books in- 
tended for sale by auction for improvements in 
296 
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I'rvhuri,' ! rwiiicst you to retain them till Mr. 

Hi. alley & you communicate.” I have 
al.sii a mawa/ine which he says hb printer ad- 
ilrc.'t.'w.s fur your acceptance. Enclosed is like- 
tti-se a |iro>ijH’ctu.M, tran.smittetl to you agreeably 
to his retpie.st. IHca.se to inform me by a line 
wluTC lo ileiswit the package and magazine; &, 
if I .shniilil Ih.' alwent, Mr.s. Gerry will order them 
to the place, if near this, you may projjose for 
tccetvinu tfiem. 

Here i.s al.Ho a letter to Vans Murray (who 
wn.s envoy to the Nethcriand.s in 1797), written 
III .\pril, i 7 »>K, from hi.H jmst of duty in France: 

I flatter myself that you know me too well 
to .supimse that an "olficial reception” a mere civil- 
ity, coulil li.i\e the weight of a feather in forming 
m my naial .ho iin|K>rtant a decision: if I hud an 
amliition of tla.H kiiul. it has lieen & is now in my 
jiower to gratify it, Imt I would not give a sol to 
fiave my name aRi-sed to every treaty of the U. 
StatcH made or to lie made during my life; indeed, 
all jK-rsonal con.Hideratiuns arc against my remain- 
ing fiere: the .state of my family demands my im- 
methate return to it ; emolument is out of the ques- 
tion. eadi of the envuy.M lutving spent his salary, 
one of them nearly twice the amount, but if the 
emolument wa.s iJO.oiKi a year it would be no temp- 
l.itu»n to me to fx,' .sejicrated from my family. . . . 

H’lwwe of us who arc lamiliar with the fac 
.sifnile.H of the IX-claration are mindful of the 
treniuloii.s signature of btephen Hopkins, of 

mi 
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Rhode Island, who was in his seventieth year 
when he wrote the faltering characters, and who 
was afflicted with (wrtial iwralysis. He had 
onjoyed the honor of being a chief-justice fc«r 
some time, although he was not a law>'er, but 
a fanner, land-aurveyor. and niercliant, and lie 
was ten times chceten governor of the little col- 
ony, It was during one of his terms of offlcc as 
chief magistrate that he wrote this letter, which 
is dated at Providaice on August 2 , 1755: 

This nusnent I rtid. « letter fruiu <Uivr TV 
lanccy cnciuntng the Copy of one fnun Capi Orme 
giving an account of the Defeat aiut Death of lienl 
Bradcluck and many of his ufliecrs and men This 
is an event of so iinichcotisec}uenee to all tfte Colmiys 
that I thought it itiy Duty to Mc-mt it to vou iiy 
Express not knowing you would reeeive it from 
any other quarter. 

I shall imiiiediately call our (•eid Asseiithly 
together and recoinettd to ttiein in the strongest 
manner the doing everything within their Dower 
toward re{stiring this unhappy laiss and prevent* 
ing any other of the same Nature. Wltat metlmd 
will be thought must cffevtual by the Culutiys for 
such a purpose t cannot yet tell, but am m iui|ii»i 
all will exert themselves to the utmoMt, I am, 
sorrowfully at present, etc, 

Cemsidering the fact (hat John Withers(KKin 
had been in this country cmly eight yenrs whai 
he affixed his name to the D^laration. he must 
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b« aaid to l«vc tiutdo a diaOngusihad markciaa 
a paUrioL He waa called to tbe pietidMic^ @f 
i»riiic«ftoi» in 1768. and tua tnemofy is dear *© 
HMncetoniana. The famous viU^ aa (di 
remember, bnaala the poaaeaaion of two hemss 
of the StKiiem— the beautiful old “Morwi^’' 
where Riclmrd Stocktim lived, and "Tuaculpis^** 
the dwelling of the stuniy Scotchman who 
ceded James McCtmh exactly a rwtmy' 
There may be little hiatortod importanoe in 
my letirr of Willtentimon, but it ahomi, at aH 
eventH, ilmf he waa not backward in the 
of thiew witiwn Iwc otteenied. One hundred 
IHHindt waa it cuimidcrablc aum in those days: 

PatwarroM. yigyai. 17*1. 

Ihi Hill. -Thr twnrer, Anlhmy Joline ia brofl»r 
ill lnw A iKirtoer to Mr Hlia« Woodruff tk &is 
liUice. Ttm' hive begun bmunesa to|^ihflr, and 
lie inrttON t« tiiil u|xei you for goods. If yoU 
tdettiw. v»iu initv t'hiirge luc to his cie^t for 140 
ttiwl <«« tttr>* ore hHh ftensNis of good nqpcni; lu^ 
i reilit, if ymi givi* ihem credit for 60 pounds Miti 
I will tw tiitxwrrtible he their payii^; at the time 
it|i|iii«nled ' 

I Mill I) Sir— 

Yours Ac 

JNO WITHBR8POOII— 

Mu MArllSW lUVtNK < 

llKIU Itr. PMlUAlUtt.t'ltlA. , 

Csniar RiKlney, of thdawara, waa not on* «l 
tlte moitt famous of the Sgmaa, and faki Isttuff 
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are tnit roodemldly rare; but leiicm written 
in July, 177^ by any Siipier are ol interoit, 
at least to the collector, and this mve gives us 
a glimpBe of the state of affairs in l%tkwlel|^ 
in that eventful month: 

i>UllJiDKU>MlA. Juljrlk* I7}«. 
hllt«”"l Reed fniin you n few yeiUetday 
Mid mm much tdesMxl to timr niy hnrvciit is 111 m 
good way, h^ that thm wrvk you will be able to 
■ecure it. 1 am glad the 1 lay i larvvat lia« mgag^ 
your attention— that artu-lc will br carry inalcnat to 
iM rwxl winter. If it tw fmiMiliir. I will Imvc llm. 
xaya ahocMi done b>’ the lime I net •ml U,i Newca*. 
lie to attend the aimetiibly. wlirrr I rxiwii Ui meet 
you and the n»l «l «iur maitiim, I tut lU, anaure 
you it i« verry ditkutl a« all itumt all the tradesMiiai 
df ev«y kind have left the City I liavr ft«i now 
a Barber to ahave me In ctawieij we *0 a nau 

cold caught on the la»l week l»v a? meaiM or 

iHher unknown to me, and getim erry wet mi 

Sunday in rrlitming from Cmigre f have been 

ever mnee then confined to my miMit it am miw an 

much better a* to be able to attend n tnoming— 

. , . Lord Howe* iraniitiorl* wi iltc auldiery 

are n<d yei amvetl. I am with kive to all of you. 

Yr humble nrrvl 

Thomas Roomiv iSm$, Laksam Riioivkv— 

fJeorge Wythe, the law prweptnr of Henry 
Osy, wrme in a aingulAr fashion. alnuMt " |winl* 
|*i* chsrsdsrs. each letter aefsirate from 
its neighhont; all escecdingly neat. and. despite 
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« little Hliflfiiciiii of effect, remarkably pleasing. 
The grciii Virginia chancellor, like Mr, Justice 
Miller, of ilie Sii)ireme Court, bi^an his study 
of law at about thirty years of age, and attained 
the higlusit eminetice: but Miller Ms 
•• twenties ’’ in practising medicine, while Wythe 
(laitscil those years in ridding huoself of a cent 
fortabk fortune. Altwr settling up with his 
creditors lie settled down to worl4 making ampte 
atonement for his years of indiscretion, am! 
ilyiiig. III eighty, from accidental poisoning. 
*riiere arc not many letters d his to be had % 
the aiiutteur tullector, although signed docu- 
ments arc imssahiy common. My letter is nd 
sigiircl . ilie ruiine. however, in the body d it, 
shows It IS aihlresscd to Everard Robmson. I 
give only a fragment, sluiwitig the quaint styte: 

I itiiiiik ilirr, g«Msl sir. for thy kind letter re- 
cnvnl vrslmlay, anti shiitt be obliged to thee for 
rtiilf<nvuiiriitg to |irrwrrve ray land and house 
triaii tlrvasiatiiai ittiiil I can sell or lease tluwi. 
I lieg ilicr to {•rrsnit my good wishai to my fri^ 
aiitl obi a(i|uaintance, thy father. Adieu. 31 
fX'ttib ifbit 

One of the difficult fhgnem is Jotqdi Hswes, 
Ilf Xorth Carolina, and anotlMr is WiOittEQ 
ltoit|irr. of ilie same State. I suppose that 
if I lutil Itegun my quest of their letUffs years 
ago I might liave been more successful in my 
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effwia. 1 fed Ulce exdaiming, in Eugene Field’s 
words— his perversicwi o( Horace: "Oh that I 
had lived before I was bom I" My dociiments 
have, however, some associaticm with tlie be- 
giiminfs of our navy, and may thereftwe be 
worthy of preservation. 

Hewes was a member of the Naval Committee 
of Ccmgress in 1775, and, together with Stepl^ 
Hopkins, Christopher Gadsden, John Adams, 
and Silas Deane, signed this letter of instnic* 
tions to Dudley Saltonstall, on November 17, 
177s Saltonstall was the first captain in the 
navy of the United States ; 

The Congress arc now preporing two Mhiiw uiui 
two brigantines to lie fitted out us wmih uji 
ble to cirUtse against our cismiwm enemv Ttiey 
have thought of you as a (iniper |ieriuni to take 
the comiiuind of one of these sht|Kt m C<i|>tain. 
If you enter into this service, which we take to 
be the ser^’ice of your country, yi»u will give us 
the earliest infoniuttion and retmir to nuladel|dtia 
as soon as your uiTiiirs will iiotuiibly adiiiit, and 
bring with you as iiutriy nflicers and seamen as 
you can (wocure at New Lindon. and tietwcen that 
{dace and )*hilatlei{)hia Those who may not 
bo able to come with you, leave profier {lenimis to 
encourage and conduct along after you. 

If money should be nceettsary fisr the {lerform- 
anceof this service, you may draw tm Mr Rleaser 
Minw, Moehant in New York, who has namey in 
his hands for that purpose. 

.lor 
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In n d«y ot iw.i alter you recetva thii, you will 
metvc by the Mcwira. Muiiilords the Conditiaa» 

Aitd ctuMuriiiiiciiicul offctnl to the 

Hm>{wr wm « itMrmber of what waa known u 
(he " Marine Contmitice " ; imd that 
which iticUtiletl John Hancock. Rdbort Mo rriiJ 
RicltariJ Henry law. Francia Lewia, Witt^ 
VVIup{ 4 e. Williaiii Hoofier, and (ioorge WaUem. 
wrote tm (k tidier ,v*. 1776. to Commodore Ib^ 
Hu|>kinji, in tltene wtirdii: 

Wr liiivr ritrivrtl wtuh intcllii;encc a* aatia- 
IW* ii»t itiiii lliiritur’i' SIm|« lind veimela have all 
quitii-il i.rxft'ui rtiitl III,- CitndtiMiM. whtch lerulm 
It uiiiu-ic*.*.ifv l.>r % 11 111 (niratie the «« ped ition 
(iiriiieriv ilirrtlrtl tu IHcwp Stuloi But. aa We 
luive j»i»ll fr«!«iu i<. »n|.|iii(*«- ilutt the Oalutm and 
»ifr I ritiriiit; ihr Coiieii o( Vii^nia we 
ilruirr v«"ti Will |ir(»rr«| (htiher With all p**— ih lf 
ilr«|«titt li (tiiti rn«iriiv»ut ii> Ittll in with lime S^i ipe 

und Ulkr, atllU of ilr^tfuv iheto. 

It when voti ofr <>(1 itiiii niMtiun you libould be 
inloriiM'ii Unti aiiv «il ilie Kneiiueii' iSiipe of war 
lutvr rrtiiriK'tl !» iltr Corotiiiati, tw (ietMrgia, you 
arc in tluit « a»r In yu in uFonh of them and ^eeU 
uftlly rnntivv thmi Itovina hniidwd thia b^ 
netyi, von arr (t> rrluni olid cruiie fuf amt imdeavomr 
!■> interir}4 ihr Store and }<rovi«Mcin» vi^hmIi comillg 
Ironi luifojie lo Ui»- Ivnettiira' wniiy at New York. 

VVr eik|m-»t you **»ll ijive Uu» Ciwtlittittee infomia* 
lion hv rv. rv oiqmriiintiy of your |irareedifUra ami 
wftal mi* I CM you iiwiy wtih in lheabovtefltn^> 
iwiic)* W e %* i*h yon mmeiMi and are Sir, Ac., Ac. 
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When Ihr. Draper published his book, in 
1889, he knew of but one full letter erf Thomas 
Lynch, Jr. —Emmet's famous tme, unique and 
unapproachable; three documaits signed; and 
twenty>two signatures. That is what 1 labori* 
owdy spell out of the learned doct<Mr'a emtfuaed, 
ill -arranged, and rambling dissortatiems. If 
Draper could have procured Uie assistance (rf a 
competont wiitor to iwoient to tlw wmid his val- 
ualrfe diacovert«i and the result of his researchai, 
it wendd have been a distinct mlvantage to the 
studbit Soon after lie gave his brochure to 
the public the doctor began to give signs of 
what may be temnsd Lynchuttmnia, and, as I 
am informed, he thought that he had found 
many signatures, cut from books, which less 
enthusiastic experts n^ard with grave sus- 
picion. My own Lynch signature I believe to 
be beyond question. 

It is a full signature, written cm the back 
of the frontispiece trf a large quarto volume, 
entitled " Th» Traf^m of Sopiuxka from 0 m 
Gtmk: by Thomas Franklin M.A. Fdlow of 
Trinity College and Greek Prtrfesaor in the 
University of Cambridge, Verf. L London. Print- 
ed for R. Franklin, in Covent Gaitkm, 1759." 
I myself detached the sheet from the boerfi, as 
there was anothor but less satisfactory signature 
on the title-page, and I was obliged to take my 

m 
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choice. The book came from the Pringles, of 
Charleston, and was a part of the Lynch library. 
It was given, with others, to Rev. J. M. Pringle 
about 1840, and eventually found its way to 
Mrs. M. T. Pringle. These facts I learned from 
several sources, eind among them from Rev. Mr. 
Pringle — ^not the original owner, but a descend- 
ant— in a personal interview. I am entirely 
confident that my autograph is a genuine one. 

I must fight against the temptation to dwell 
on the Signers; the field is too extensive. I 
will only quote George Walton, of Georgia 
(moderately rare), because of his touching 
reference to his son Jesse. He writes, on April 
22, 1777, to Colonel John Stirk: 

... I wish General Success to your State, 
& sincerely wish I was well settled among you. 
However, while I am here I shall endeavor to serve 
your State to the uttermost. As my son, Jesse, has 
had his mind a little depress'd by fits, I shall be glad 
he can have his acct. adjusted, and if I can have 
any Influence with your state that he might not go 
into the Camp till he gets perfectly restored. ... 

Let us sincerely hope that the adjustment of 
Jesse's account relieved him from his fitful 
depression. 

As Lincoln said in his first inaugural address, 
“I am loath to close." I should be glad to 
*0 , 305 
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wander further among the Americana, the 
Revolutionary, the Napoleonic, the Literary, 
the Dramatic, and the Political; but these 
meditations must not be rmduly prolonged. 
“ Modus est rebus There must be an end of 
things” — Lord Kenyon was wont to say. No 
one win ever be as fond of my pets as I have 
been, and at no distant day they will be scat- 
tered among the bidders at the inevitable auc- 
tion-sale which awaits all collections save 
only those consigned to perpetual burial in 
some library. My own association with them 
will be lost and forgotten. I look upon them 
almost as one might upon the children whom 
he must leave behind him. They, however, 
may remember, while our cherished autographs 
and books, in serene unconsciousness, will be 
forever unmindful of the fondness which has 
been lavished upon them. A rare book will 
now and then retain the record of a tender and 
devoted ownership, but an autograph seldom 
recalls the memory of a chance possessor. 
None the less dear to me are these relics of 
the leaders of life and of literature. Some 
one win preserve them, and perhaps may 
fondle them as I have done. I trust that 
they may come imder the protecting care of 
a true collector, a real antiquary — no mere 
bargain -hunter, no “snapper up of unconsid- 
306 
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ered trifles,” but one endowed with the ca- 
pacity to appreciate whatsoever things are 
worthy of the affection of the lover of letters 
and of history. 
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